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STATE RATES AFTER RESTORATION 


We are glad to see that interest has been aroused 
as to the necessity for doing something to preserve 
the present relationship between state and interstate 
rates after the return of the railroads to their own- 
ers. With interstate rates remaining at their pres- 
ent level unless and until changed by due process 
of law, and state rates reverting automatically to 
the level that prevailed before the Railroad Admin- 
istration, under the federal control law, increased 
them with the interstate rates, there would be 
chaos. 


It is argued that under the Esch-Pomerene bill, if 
it becomes law, the situation could be taken care 
of, since that bill gives the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in connection with state rates, power 
to remove any undue burden on interstate com- 


merce. It may be that even under the present law 
the Commission has that power. But the point 
is this: It is uncertain just how the present law 
would operate in the circumstances ; the Esch-Pom- 
erene bill is not a law and may not become one— 
at least as now written; and even if the present 
law or the proposed law did enable the Commis- 
sion to take care of every case that might arise from 
the disparity between state and interstate rates, it 
could do so only on formal complaint and after 
hearings and discussion more or less long drawn 
out. In the meantime, the chaos we have spoken 
of would prevail. Why not see to it that in the 
law to be enacted this condition is safeguarded 
specifically? We suggest that the law be drawn to 
provide that state rates shall not revert automat- 
ically to their former level—that no change in a 
state rate shall be made except in the manner pre- 
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scribed by the law of the state and then only as 
approved and authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

That last sounds radical, perhaps, but the rea- 
son for it is easily understood. It will probably be 
admitted by most unbiased persons that state rates 
ought not to revert to their former level or to any 
other level except after due consideration by the 
state regulating bodies. At least no one will see any- 
thing unfair in such a proposal. But even with such 
a_ provision the regulating body of a state might see 
fit to restore the pre-war rates regardless of all 
that might be said against such action. If it did 
so the condition would be just as chaotic as though 
the restoration had been automatic. Hence the 
proposed provision that even after favorable action 
by a state regulating body the restoration shall 
not take place except with the approval of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission.’ The authority 
of the Commission in the premises would be lim- 
ited to the question as to whether the proposed 
state rate would work an undue burden on inter- 
state commerce. It could be so stipulated in the 
bill. Hence the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would be no greater than it is pro- 
posed to give it in the Esch-Pomerene bill or than 
many contend it already has. ‘The advantage of the 
provision we propose would be that the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would be in- 
voked automatically and immediately, instead of 
after long months of waiting, and thus the possi- 
bility of operation under unfair rates while the 
case was being decided would be prevented. 


The only question under the plan we suggest 
would be as to what constituted an undue burden 
on interstate commerce. If the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decided unwisely or went be- 
yond its authority there would be recourse at law, 
but the burden would be on the states to show that 
the federal Commission was wrong instead of, under 
some other arrangement, being on the federal Com- 
mission or someone else to show that the states were 
wrong in reducing intrastate rates to an unreason- 
ably low level in comparison with interstate rates. 
We think the question as to whether a given de- 
crease in a state rate worked an undue burden on 
interstate commerce would be comparatively easy to 
answer. It would have to be shown that the rev- 
enue being obtained from the present rates, state 
and interstate, was necessary for the carriers. Then, 
of course, to reduce any one of the state rates below 
that level would be to work a burden on interstate 
commerce. If it were shown that the present level 
of rates was not necessary to produce the revenue 
properly due the carriers, then another level would 
have to be established for the purposes of the case, 
and here, just as before, to reduce a state rate below 
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that level would be to work a burden on interstate 
commerce to the extent of the reduction. 


PERMANENT TRAFFIC COMMITTEES 

With the restoration of the railroads to private 
control, the excrescences known as freight traffic 
committees will disappear and the pre-war process 
of rate-making will be resumed. Even prior to 
restoration, if the Cummins bill giving back to the 
Commission its power over rates passes before that 
time, the traffic committees will be discontinued, 
except, probably, so far as intrastate rates are con- 
cerned. There is, however, considerable talk among 
the carriers as to the desirability of maintaining 
something like this machinery as a purely carrier 
activity, with no shipper members, of course, but 


with regular days for hearings and shippers being- 


admitted and even invited to appear and state their 
views. This has been suggested, not only as a good 
thing for the shippers, but as a benefit to the car- 
riers themselves. 

Many of the carrier representatives on these com- 
mittees have learned things from their experience 
in this service, one of them being that shippers 
sometimes have valuable information and ideas and 
that the best way to make rates is to make them 
after accumulating all the possible information on 


the subject from all possible angles. In other words, 
shippers would be listened to not only to give them 
an opportunity to state objections, but in order 
that the carriers might take advantage of the in- 


formation thus obtained. In a way, the proposed 
arrangement—which, of course, is being talked 
about only as a possibility—would be in lieu of the 
meetings formerly held by freight associations. 
They would have no official standing, but would 
give the shipper the advantage of just that much 
more advance information in regard to proposed 
tariff changes and would give the carrier the ad- 
vantage of the additional information gained. 

We should say, as to the general proposition, 
that it seems good, notwithstanding our opinion of 
the traffic committee work as at present conducted 
and its many faults that stand uncorrected, though 
obvious and easy of correction. Anything that will 
tend to bring carrier and shipper together and that 
will operate to throw additional light on a subject 
under consideration is to be welcomed. The plan, 
as we say, would impose no obligation on the part 
of the carriers that was not self-enforced toward 
the shipping public, which would profit by just so 
much as the carriers were disposed to permit it to 
profit. But if anything like it is to be put into effect 
we hope the mistakes of the present traffic com- 
mittee practice will be avoided. It is, perhaps, while 
the plan is only in an embryonic stage, not too early 
to ofler a suggestion or two. 
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The object of having hearings is to give oppor- 
tunity to those interested to appear and be heard. 
Therefore, there should be publicity as to the hear 
ings. The object of publicity being to inform those 
interested as to the hearings which it is.expected 
they will attend, the publicity should be managed 
with that thought in mind and not merely accord- 
ing to some stated form that sounds well, but does 
not answer the purpose. In other words, the pur- 
pose of a notice of hearing is not merely to con- 
trive a perfect form and a uniform rule, but to get 
information to those interested in time to serve 
them. This the powers that be have never seemed 
to understand with respect to the hearings of the 
present traffic committees. It may not be too late 
even for them to learn something and correct the 
error of their ways before they become merely a 
part of transportation history. 


In spite of the positive orders of the directors of 
the divisions of Traffic and Public Service to the 
three regional traffic committees, some of the dis- 
trict committees under the regional committees do 
not even yet prepare abstracts of their dockets for 
publication and some of them that do go through 
the form of preparing abstracts get them out days 
after the dockets themselves are sent out, in many 
cases too late for publication of them to do any good. 
The orders of the directors of the divisions of Traf- 
fic and Public Service are themselves deficient— 
though what we think their error has been pointed 
out to them many times—in that they give too 
short a minimum period of notice. They permit a 
committee to hold a hearing in ten days from the 
date the docket is issued. When there is an 
emergency there may be no notice at all. So far as 
our publication is concerned—and we are the only 
one giving publicity to the dockets of all the ‘com- 
mittees and are, therefore, the only medium on 
which the interested person may rely for full in- 
formation—these notices, even when they are issued 
promptly, are frequently received too late for pub- 
lication in our weekly Bulletin to do any good. 
Sometimes the date of hearing is actually passed 
before the notice can reach us, be printed, and get 
back to the subscriber. The Western committee 
has instructed its district committees that they need 
not regard the minimum as the maximum, but it 
does this on its own responsibility. All the com- 
mittees ought to be instructed and compelled to use 
some judgment, in this respect, or, better still, the 
minimum period ought to be increased. A few days 
can usually matter little. When there is great hurry 
the provision for emergency consideration takes 
care of it. The object of publicity and notice is to 
convey information and they become useless in so 
far as foolish rules and practices are permitted to 
thwart that object. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


Financial Tail-Chasing.—Not much 

talk has been caused by Commissioner 

Eastman’s advocacy of a continuance 

of government control of the railroads 

for an indefinite period. Almost with- 

out exception those in Washington 

who have been giving attention to the 

subject of railroad legislation long 

ago came to the conclusion that the 

knell of government control was set 

to tolling almost as soon as W. G. 

McAdoo was placed in charge of the 

transportation of the country. Hardly 

a shipper has a good word to say 

for the regime that will come to an end with 1919, unless 
President Wilson changes his mind. Railroad men are 
not any more kindly disposed. These are the facts, re- 
gardless of whether or not the hostility is warranted. The 
main fact is that Mr. Eastman is asking for what the 
former Director-General asked and was approved by those 
closely identified with President Wilson. He and Com- 
missioner Woolley favor continued control. The _ ob- 
servations he made with regard to the futility of raising 
rates, then wages, then rates again, did not receive any 
more attention than some of the arguments put forth 
by the former Director-General. The late Commissioner 
Clements, years ago, called attention to that tail-chasing 
by the financial cat. One query raised in connection with 
Mr. Eastman’s observation is as to what a continuance 
of government control might do toward stopping the fu- 
tility. The financial summaries prepared by the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Statistics each month give a sharp record 
as to what government control is costing. The men in 
control of the railroads are doing nothing obvious to nar- 
row the margin between net income and the compensation 
the government is obligated to pay the owners of the 
property. Thus far no scheme has been devised for con- 
cealing the expensiveness of government control. The 
public each month, therefore, is able to make an estimate 
as to the financial ability of those in control to make the 
railroads pay. The men in control have had eight months 
in which to make a start toward bringing revenues and 
expenses into a more harmonious relation, yet the equated 
May margin was $39,000,000 on the red side of the ledger. 
If the men in control could reduce the compensation to 
be paid to the owners, it has been suggested, the margin 
might be cut down somewhat. The prospective increase 
in rates probably will reduce it, for a time, at least. In 
the end, however, the question will be as to whether the 
public is prepared to stand the, big increase in operating 
expenses caused by the increase in wages, averaging about 
fifty per cent. In the end it will be a question whether 
the public, which has not had an average increase in 
wages amounting to fifty per cent, will consent to a con- 
tinuance of wage scales, without revision, so as to make 
it possible to have a self-supporting transportation system 
in the land. Those who remember the political surrender 
to the four big brotherhoods in the summer of 1916, as 
a rule, it is believed, cannot see how any reform is to 
be expected so long as political control continues. That 
control, those who think they know Washington would 
say, would be more inclined to revise upward, so as to 
make the drain on the treasury greater instead of less. 


Some Things About Burleson.—In the days of McKinley 
and Roosevelt an unwelcome cabinet member often found 
out through the public press that his resignation was 
desired. While Garrett A. Hobart was vice-president his 
finesse was such that he could be depended on to con- 
vey the idea to the cabinet officer that his usefulness, in 
the eyes of the President, had disappeared. Though Pres- 
ident Wilson has made much use of words like “pitiless 
publicity” and “open covenants openly arrived at,” it has 
been hard for those who think it their business to know 
things, to discover the method used by him in conveying 
the thought that a resignation would be welcome. There- 
fore it was hard to come to a conclusion, early in the 
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week, as to the weight to be attached to the report that 
Postmaster-General Burleson had tendered his resignation. 
(Mr. Burleson issued a statement that he had not sent in 
his resignation.) The surprise was not that such a report 
became current, but that the Postmaster-General had been 
able so long to stand up under the blasts of criticism, not 
alone from his political enemies, but from fellow partisans, 
The expressions of distrust and anger that have been 
most vigorous came from those who have supported Pres- 
ident Wilson through thick and thin. As for President 
Wilson, he has a record for retaining cabinet officers not 
equaled in recent years. Some of the early presidents 
may have retained their cabinet advisers longer than he, 
but if so the fact is not so well remembered as Washing- 
ton’s farewell address, or Patrick Henry’s fervid call for 
liberty or death. There is one thing to be said about 
Mr. Burleson. That is that he has not been servile in 
dealing with the demands of the leaders of labor organ- 
izations. He has had some regard for the treasury, just 
as if he were dealing with trust funds, instead of his own. 
The chances, it is believed, are that if Burleson had been 
placed in charge of the railroads, when the government 
took them over, the margin between what the government 
agreed to pay and the money taken in over the railroad 


_counter to be applied on that account, would not be so 


broad as it is. Burleson might have tried to play with 
the figures, as he and his predecessors in office have 
played with the figures pertaining to the operations of 
the postal service, but even then the so-called deficit 
would not be as large as it is now. 


Charles B. Heinemann.—By the resignation of Charles 
B. Heinemann, from his place as traffic assistant to Di- 
rector Thelen, the Railroad Administration has lost one 
of the most remarkable memories for rates, rate adjust- 
ment history, and things like that, to be found in the 
country. Heinemann, without consulting a tariff or memo- 
randum of any kind, can talk live stock, meat and refrig- 
eration rates, rules and regulations by the hour. He used 
to appear as witness for Morris: & Co. and later for the 
association of live stock exchanges for which he is sec- 
retary. Only the greenest of commerce counsel for rail- 
roads ever expressed any desire to cross-examine him. 
The well-informed ones followed the first rule in the book 
for the guidance of cross-examiners—namely, “don’t ask 
for anything from a man who knows what he is talking 
about and is telling the truth.” Cross-examination was 
good for the client in whose behalf he was appearing. 
Questions simply help him to recall figures he had over- 
looked in his direct examination. They enabled him to 
strengthen his case. The veterans, by experience, had 
learned that it was a waste of time to get out tariffs 
with a view to finding that Heinemann had been tripped 
by his memory. It was not any part of his plan to get 
himself into hot water by remembering things that were 
not so and could be shown to be inaccurate by the simple 
device of consulting a tariff or the testimony in some 
ease. Government style of doing business does not ap- 
peal to him. And that is not a criticism of Max Thelen’s 
way of doing business. There is less of the governmental 
stiffness about Thelen’s office than anywhere in Wash- 
ington. It is no secret that many of the changes made 
by the Railroad Administration in the matter of classifi- 
cations and rates on perishable freight have not the per- 
sonal approval of Heinemann. But if he had not been 
in office, they might be much worse. He has been a 
force in favor of sanity, at a time some of the railroad 
freight men in the Railroad Administration seemed to 
think it was an appropriate time for running amuck. 


The Cummins Bill_—Assuming that Congress will pass 
the Cummins bill restoring the Commission to full power 
over rates, speculation has arisen as to whether Presi- 
dent Wilson will veto it. Director-General Hines told the 
House committee that, as a matter of principle, he was 
opposed to the bill, but that, as a matter of practice, giv- 
ing the Commission the power to suspend proposed in- 
creases for the remainder of federal control would not 
embarrass the Railroad Administration. The query is as 
to whether the President, to uphold the principle on 
which his Director-General stood, would veto the measure. 
Had such a bill been passed seven months ago, it is 
believed, the President would have vetoed it, out of hand. 
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But conditions have changed since then. The President 
is now asking the Senate to ratify the treaties creating the 
League of Nations and establishing an alliance for the 
protection of France. His desire now is to obtain sup- 
port for the work he did in Europe. That being the fact, 
he might not think so much of the principle as Director- 
General Hines. He might consent to such a deprivation 
of power as the bill proposes. A. B&B. H. 


REVISED DEMURRAGE CODE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A re-codification of the national uniform demurrage rules 
has been tentatively approved by the Commission. The 
work of revising the rules has been going for more than 
three years. Committees of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League and the American Railroad Association on 
May 5, submitted the result of their labors to the Com- 
mission. They were able to agree on a revision, except 
as to rule 2, sec. A; Rule 2, sec. B, par. 4; Rule 8, sec. A, 
par. 1 and par 2; Rule 8, sec. E and Rule 8, interpreta- 
tion 869. 

The Commission considered the points in dispute and 
now has authorized Secretary McGinty to inform the com- 
mittees of its decision on the points in issue. The approval 
is subject, of course, to the Commission’s right and duty 
to inquire into the legality and reasonableness of any 
rule or rules which may be made the subject of complaint. 
The Commission’s views on the disputed points are as 
follows: 

“1. Rule 2, Section A.—Twenty-four hours’ additional 
free time for cars under order-notify bills of lading should 
not be granted except where, under the tariffs, surrender 
of the bill of lading and payment of charges are required 
before the car will be delivered to the delivering switch- 
ing road. 

“2. Rule 2, Section B, Paragraph 4.—As to the free 
time to be allowed in cases where the same car is partly 
unloaded and partly reloaded, it is suggested as a compro- 
mise that the rules be amended so as to provide 24 hours’ 
free time for cars partly unloaded, and 24 hours for cars 
partly loaded; or 48 hours in all. 

“3. Rule 8, Section A, Paragraph 1.—With regard to 
abatement of demurrage charges on account of weather 
interference, high water and snow drifts, the Commission 
is of the opinion that the rule proposed by the carriers, 
which is based upon our decision in Murphy Bros. vs. 
New York Central, 33 I. C. C., 358, is sound; and it 
is therefore approved. 

“The Commission believes that the time limit within 
which claims of this character shall be filed with the car- 
rier should be 30 days. 

“4. Rule 8, Section A, Paragraph 2.—With reference 
to the abatement of charges on shipments that are frozen 
in transit or on arrival and therefore cannot be unloaded 
within the free time, we think that the carriers’ proposal 
should be sustained, and therefore approve it. 

“5. Rule 8. Section E.—We think that the carriers’ pro- 
posed note to this rule, to the effect that the rule for abate- 
ment of demurrage charges caused by railroad errors will 
not apply on cars containing freight held on account of hav- 
ing been delayed cr damaged in transit, nor on cars contain- 
ing freight refused by consignees on account of damage,— 
should not be incorporated into the code. The Commis- 
sion therefore disapproves of this note. 

“6. Rule 8, Interpretation 869.—We do not think that 
any fair rule for general application can be laid down to 
apply to instances in which the carrier’s neglect or fail, 
or are alleged to have neglected or failed, to perform proper 
switching services at side tracks. It is therefore our view 
that interpretation 869 to Rule 8 should not be incor- 
porated into the code. 

“Your attention is invited to supplement No. 2 to gen- 
eral order No. 7, issued by the Director-General June 21, 
1919, to take effect July 20, which provides a substantial 
reduction in the rate of demurrage and for some changes 
in the rules governing the average agreement. Your com- 
mittees will no doubt desire to consider these changes 
in connection with your preparation of the final draft 
of the recodified rules.” 

There is no possibility of the revised rules being made 
effective on July 20, the day on which the demurrage 
rates are to be reduced, in accordance with the agreement 
between the National Industrial Traffic League and Di- 
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rector-General Hines. It is probable, however, that they 
will be filed in time to become operative on or about 
Sept. 1. The reduction in rates operative July 20, and the 
re-establishment of the genéral average on cars ordered 
for loading will make necessary a re-draft of the first 
rule and the insertion of a rule covering outbound traf- 
fic. The committees dealing with the re-codification were 
in touch, at all times, with the progress of the negotia- 
tions on the question of demurrage rates, so the last 
paragraph of Secretary McGinty’s notice of the action 
taken by the Commission on points in issue, was a mere 
reminder that that clerical work should be done before 
the revised rules were offered for filing. 

The weather interference rule 8, section A, proposed by 
the railroads and approved -by the Commission is as 
follows: 

“A consignor or consignee shall not be absolved from 
demurrage under section A of this rule if considering the 
character of the freight, others similarly situated and 
under the same conditions reasonably could and did load or 
unload cars during the same period of time. 

“1. When the condition of the weather, during any 
part of the prescribed free time (or the adjusted free 
time provided for in section B), is such as to make it 
impossible for men or teams to work at loading or un- 
loading or impossible to place freight in cars, or move 
it from cars, without serious injury to the freight, or 
when, on account of high water of snow drifts (see note) 
it is impossible, during the prescribed free time, to 
get to the cars for loading or unloading, the free time 
will be extended until a total of 48 hours (or 24 hours 
on cars subject to rule 2, sec. B, par. 5) free from such 
interference shall have been allowed. No additional time 
will be allowed unless claim, stating fully the conditions, 
which prevented loading or unloading within the free time, 
is presented in writing to this railroad’s agent within 
fifteen days after demurrage bill is rendered. (Commis- 
sion changed 15 to 30 days). 

“‘Note—The extension of free time on account of high 
water or snow drifts shall apply to other than public de- 
livery tracks only where there is disability of this rail- 
road.” 


The Commission’s paraphrase of rule 8, sec. E, it is be 


lieved, makes plain what it disapproved and the reason 
therefor. 

The interpretation which the carriers tried to incor- 
porate in the rules, was regarded by the Commission as 
an attempt by them to lay down a rule for compensa- 
tions in the event that a carrier failed to clear a shipper’s 
sidetrack, thereby causing demurrage to be assessed upon 
cars that had been constructively placed. The Commis- 
sion said that should not be done. 


CALIFORNIA SWITCHING ZONES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Max Thelen, director of the Public Service Division of 
the Railroad Administration, has received the recommenda- 
tion of the San Francisco District Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee which provides for dividing San Francisco, Oak- 
land and Los Angeles into zones so that switching charges 
in those cities would be graded according to distance. 


California shippers have protested to Director Thelen 
and Representative Osborne of California against the Rail- 
road Administration putting into effect the recommenda- 
tion of the San Francisco committee. They have feared 
that the Administration might act in the matter before 
Congress disposes of the Cummins bill providing for res- 
toration of the Commission’s power over rates. 

Director Thelen, however, has assured the shippers that 
careful consideration will be given the matter and that 
no effort will be made to reach a conclusion prior to 
disposition by Congress of the Cummins bill. 


Shippers in the three cities that would be affected by 
such an order as that recommended by the committee are 
strenuously opposed to the subdivision of existing switch- 
ing limits into zones with graduated charges instead of a 
uniform charge fcr switching throughout switching limits. 
They claim the zoning system would result in discrimina- 
tion and disrupt transportation conditions of long standing. 

Railroad Administration officials say the zoning system 
has been put into effect in Seattle, Spokane, Portland and 
Tacoma without objection from shippers. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RECONSIGNMENT CASE NO. 3 


|. AND S. NO. 1161 (53 I, C. C., 455-474) 
Submitted March 19, 1919. Opinion No. 5778. 


With few exceptions, the carriers serving grain markets in 
Western Classification and Central Freight Association 
territories and north Atlantic ports make no charge for 
setting out and holding on tracks, cars of grain, seeds, 
hay or straw, for official inspection and disposition or- 
ders, provided the disposition orders are furnished within 
a specified time. If the disposition orders are not so 
furnished, a charge, generally $2 per car, is often made. 
Upon consideration of fifteenth section applications and 
certain suspended schedules providing for the applica- 
tion of graduated charges for the setting-out service, 
ranging from $2 per car to $5 per car, dependent upon 
the length of time the car is held; Held: 

1. That the. service performed by the carriers in setting out 
and holding cars of grain, seeds, hay and straw for in- 
spection is clearly distinguishable from that given in the 
ordinary diversion or reconsignment. In the case of grain 
shipments the service springs from requirements of law 
based on business usage, and it is, and for many years 
has been, so general a custom in the territories in ques- 
tion to perform this service without charge, provided 
disposition orders are furnished within a specified time, 
that it falls within the rule laid down in Lighterage and 
Storage Regulations at New York, 35 I. C. C., 47, as be- 
ing a service which the carriers have heretofore treated 
as included in the freight rate and which they may not 
now segregate for separate charge without taking into 
consideration, in order to justify such charge, the entire 
through service cf which it forms a part and the com- 
pensation heretofore received for such through service. 

That the supercharges proposed in the schedules under 
suspension have not been justified, but that a flat charge 
of $2 per car, when the disposition order is not furnished 
within the time specified in the report, would be reason- 
able and is approved in the case of grain. 

That the rules and charges applicable on grain held for 
inspection should also apply on seeds. 

That as neither state nor federal laws require the inspec- 
tion of hay or straw, the circumstances and conditions 
differ, and the service, unlike the service accorded grain 
and seeds, is not one which by long continued usage and 
custom has been treated as included in the line-haul 
rate, a flat charge of $2 per car without limitation of 
time is approved on cars of hay and straw held for in- 
spection. 

That in order to eliminate discrimination or prejudice and 
expedite the service, cars held for inspection should be 
placed on hold tracks designated for that purpose and 
notice of the location of such tracks given to the con- 
signees. 

That under the proposed rules two charges would be ap- 
plicable on cars of grain and seeds held for inspection 
at intermediate points and later held for disposition or- 
ders incident thereto at the destination market, but that 
in practical operation under the rules found reasonable 
and prescribed this situation can not arise in case of 
grain and seeds, and will not arise on hay and straw 
since the record does not indicate that such shipments 
are inspected, or can be inspected, practicably, at inter- 
mediate points. 

That no charge may be made when cars are inspected 
while being held in railroad yards or at outside points 
for the convenience of the carrier. 

That when grain is inspected on the tracks of terminal 
elevators or public team tracks within the switching 
limits and delivery is taken therefrom no charge for 
holding for inspection will be made. 

That the dispcsition order received after the official in- 
spection will he considered as in lieu of the consignment 
instructions under which the cars arrived at the inspec- 
tion point. ‘ 

10. That the suspended schedules will be canceled, but re- 
spondents are authorized to file schedules not inconsistent 
with the conclusions reached and the rules approved in 
the report. 


Eastman, Commissioner: 

The issues here presented were made the subject of a 
proposed report by the examiner before whom the testi- 
mony was taken. Exceptions and briefs were filed and the 
parties were heard in oral argument. 

In the Reconsignment Case, 47 I. C. C., 590, we had 
under consideration suspended schedules of nearly all 
railroads in the country containing new and increased 
charges and revised rules applicable to the service of divert- 
ing or reconsigning carload freight. The lines operating 
in southern territory and in eastern trunk line territory 
from the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line to, but not including, north 
Atlantic ports proposed to apply the same rules and charges 
on grain, seeds, hay, and straw as on other commodities, 
but those operating in central freight association and 
western classification territories proposed exceptions to 
the general rules in favor of the specific commodities 
named, when held for official inspection. ‘Broadly speak- 


ing, these exceptions involved no change from existing 
practice in the case of grain, but many carriers which 
had theretofore applied the same rules on grain, seeds, 
hay,. and straw, proposed to dissociate seeds, hay, and 
straw and apply somewhat different rules thereon. With 
certain modifications we approved the proposed rules and 
charges applicable on carload freight in general, but in 
respect to the excepted commodities named we said: 


é 
In so far as the charges proposed for reconsignment of these 
excepted commodities are equal to or lower than those which 
we have approved in considering the general rules, they are 
not found to be unreasonable. The facts of record show, how- 
ever, that those chaiges are not uniform nor consistent, and 
that in certain instances they would result in unjust dis- 
crimination. With respect to these commodities the tariffs 
fail to give shippers, wherever located, and the traffic which 
they offer for transportation that similarity of treatment which 
a substantially similar service requires. Opportunity should 
be taken to secure a greater degree of uniformity than is 
proposed in the suspended tariffs. The proposed charges are 
therefore not approved. 


On February 7, 1918, the carriers filed fifteenth section 
applications for permission to publish diversion and re- 
consignment rules and charges purporting to be responsive 
to our decision in the above proceeding. These rules and 
charges were to apply uniformly on all commodities other 
than fruit and vegetables, with the exception that the 
lines in central freight association and western classifi- 
cation territories and at the north Atlantic ports proposed 
to maintain a special set of revised rules and increased 
charges applicable on grain, seeds, hay, and straw when 
held or stopped for official inspection. The proposed sched- 
ules were approved for filing and a fifteenth section order 
issued on March 26, 1918. Thereupon the carriers began 
to file tariffs carrying the new rules and charges, effective 
May 1, 1918. In the meantime the grain exchanges, 
boards of trade, and grain dealers’ associations through- 
out eastern and western territory filed vigorous protests 
against the proposed charges, alleging, among other things, 
that our findings in the Reconsignment Case and our 
fifteenth section order of March 26, 1918, in respect to grain, 
seeds, hay, and straw “were not based on proper and ade- 
quate evidence.” In so far as it covered these commodities, 
when held or stopped for official inspection, the fifteenth 
section order was indefinitely postponed, and the schedules 
carrying the proposed new rules and charges were sus- 
pended, pending an investigation. 

Subsequently the carriers respondent in the Reconsign- 
ment Case filed further fifteenth section applications asking 
permission to promulgate revised rules and charges in re- 
spect (a) to the minimum quantity which may be diverted, 
(b) to back hauls and out-of-line hauls, (c) to order-notify 
shipments, and (d) to the diversion and reconsignment of 
fruits and vegetables. These applications were consolidated 
under Docket No. 10173 and heard in conjunction with 
the suspended schedules applicable on grain, seeds, hay, 
and straw. This report will cover the latter commodities 
only, our conclusions regarding the other matters being 
reserved for a later report. 

By virtue of the fact that the carriers respondent herein 
were under federal control when the tariffs and fifteenth 
section applications hereinbefore referred to were filed, 
the Director-General of Railroads has been a party to the 
proceedings throughout and was represented by counsel at 
the hearing. 


History and Purpose of Grain Grading 


A large proportion of the grain grown in this country 
is produced in the western and middle states, and moves 
in the first instance to what are termed primary markets. 
It is largely shipped to grain dealers in these markets on 
consignment—i. e., to be sold at the prevailing market price 
and returns made to the farmer on that basis, less freight 
charges and commission. Many years ago the grain-pro- 
ducing states began to pass laws requiring the inspection 
of grain. Where such inspection was not required by 
state law the grain exchanges and boards of trade at the 
various markets adopted rules and regulations making it 
necessary. More recently the federal government has be- 
come interested in the subject. Under the grain standards 
act of 1916 the Secretary of Agriculture is empowered to 
estblish standards for all grains, and it is provided that 
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no grain shall be sold by grade unless it shall have been 
inspected and graded by an inspector licensed under the 
act. Under the state laws the inspection and grading are 
confined almost entirely to grain received at the large 
primary markets; under the federal law inspectors are 
being licensed to grade grain not only at the larger mar- 
kets but also at smaller interior markets and milling 
points. 

The purpose of the inspection, whether governmental 
or otherwise, is the determination by a competent and 
impartial authority, independent of both vendor and vendee, 
of the grade of the commodities offered for sale, thus in- 
suring fair treatment between the parties, avoiding dis- 
putes, and promoting trade in the grain. While it is true 
that inspection is primarily for the benefit of the trade, 
it indirectly benefits the carriers by increasing the tonnage 
of the commodities, reducing the detention of shipments at 
destination through their more prompt acceptance by con- 
signee purchasers, and furnishing an official basis of lia- 
bility in the event of loss or damage. 


Originally the inspectors inspected the grain from the 
car door, and then and there gave it a grade, notice of 
which was tacked on the car. Today the grain is not 
inspected and graded, but rather sampled and graded. The 
sampler by means of a sampling machine, draws a 2-quart 
sample of the grain from the car. This sample is taken 
to the office of the inspection department, where it is 
weighed, tested for moisture, examined for foreign matter, 
and finally given an official grade. Samples, containing 
a card on which the official grade is noted, are displayed 
on the trading floors of the grain exchanges and the grain 
is there dealt in on the basis of the samples as well as 
of the official grade. As the grades are few in number, 
there may be a substantial variation in the quality of two 
cars of grain which are graded the same. 


At the present time the grading is done largely at the des- 
tination of the shipment. A witness for respondents suggested 
that the grain could be sampled and graded at the point of 
origin, the grade thus secured to be a tentative one sub- 
ject to confirmation by an official grading of the same 
sample at destination. This suggestion contemplated that 
the trading would be done on the tentative sample, so 
that the carrier might have disposition orders on the 
grain before its arrival. The suggestion is impracticable. 
Besides requiring samplers and sampling machines at 
every shipping point its adoption would, in case of varia- 
tion between the tentative and official grades, result in 
disputes between the parties, the consequent cancellation 
of many sales, and additional switching of the grain in- 
cident to new sales and disposition orders. It was also 
suggested by a witness for respondents that the grain 
might be inspected at the elevators in the destination 
markets, thus obviating the setting out and holding service 
here in issue. From a commercial standpoint this is im- 
practicable, and from a railroad standpoint it would prob- 
ably result in more switching and consequent congestion 
than the present practice. Only a small percentage of 
the grain dealers at the markets own or operate elevators. 
Furthermore, the grain is not sold until the official sample 
and grading is received, and when sold it must be de- 
livered to the elevator, mill, or railroad connection specified 
by the purchaser. Under the circumstances the purchaser 
might and very likely would desire the grain delivered 
to a different elevator, or to a mill or railroad connection. 
The delivery specified might be “clear across town” from 
the elevator track on which the car was standing, so 
that the execution of the disposition order would require 
substantially more switching than the setting-out and hold- 
ing service incident to the present system. 

Some years ago the Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
and Soo lines, in conjunction with the Minnestoa state in- 
spection department, inaugurated the practice of setting 
out cars of grain, destined to Minneapolis or Duluth, for 
sampling at intermediate division points. After the sam- 
ples are drawn they are forwarded by passenger train to 
the destination market, where they are graded. The chief 
advantage of this practice lies in the fact that the sample 
is graded before the arrival of the grain, making it un- 
necessary to hold the grain for that purpose in congested 
terminal yards. It is also claimed that, by having the 
official sample and grade before the arrival of the grain, 
the consignee is in a position to expedite the sale and dis- 
position of the car. It does not appear, however, that 
the average time consumed in furnishing disposition orders 
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in Minneapolis after the official grading is shorter than 
in other primary grain markets. 

Unlike grain, hay is not required to be inspected under 
either state or federal laws. The hay exchanges at the 
various markets have rules and regulations requiring it, 
and the general purposes: thereof are the same as those 
underlying the inspection of grain. Originally hay was 
visually inspected from the car door but, as this method 
of inspection often resulted in the best hay being loaded 
near the doors, it was abandoned in favor of the present 
practice of inspecting a representative quantity taken from 
various parts of the car. It follows that the present method 
of inspecting necessitates the car being switched to a 
track from which it can be unloaded. 


The Carrier Service Described 


The details of the service performed in placing and 
holding cars for inspection and disposition orders vary with 
the different markets and with different lines at the same 
market. As described by witnesses for respondents, the 
service is substantially as follows, with the exception 
already noted in the case of Minneapolis and Duluth: When 
an incoming train arrives in the outer yard, the waybills 
are taken to the yard office where cards showing the des- 
tinations of the cars are prepared. For the grain cars 
waybilled “Hold for Inspection,” cards reading “Grain 
Inspection” or “Grain to be Inspected” are prepared. The 
yard clerk then cards the cars, and the cars are switched 
accordingly. The cars of grain to be inspected are switched 
to special hold tracks set apart for the inspection service. 
These tracks are generally adjacent or in close proximity 
to the track on which the train is broken up. A manifest 
or bulletin of the cars of grain which have arrived during 
the previous 24 hours is posted in the yard office each day. 
This manifest or bulletin also shows the track locations 
of the cars of grain to be sampled. The sampler draws 
the samples from the cars, while a yard clerk reseals 
the cars. When a sample is drawn from a car the word 
“Inspection” or the words “To be Inspected” are scratched 
over or torn off the card to indicate that the car has been 
sampled. At the larger markets the railroads have agents 
in the exchange building to whom disposition orders may 
be given. When a disposition order is given to the grain 
or uptown agent of the railroad, it is immediately tele- 
phoned to the yard office and a new card, indicating the 
elevator, mill, or connecting-line destination of the car, is 
made out. These cards are tacked on the cars and the 
cars are switched to the classification yard where they are 
classified according to destination. It generally happens 
that disposition orders are not furnished promptly on all 
cars placed for inspection on a given day, thus necessitat- 
ing what the carriers term a “drilling process” in getting 
out the cars ordered. 

Protestants emphatically challenge the carriers’ claim 
that cars of grain held for inspection are set on special 
hold tracks. The traffic manager of the Chicago Board 
of Trade testified that only two lines in Chicago made any 
attempt to switch grain cars to previously designated hold 
tracks. This testimony was supported by written reporis 
of men who had made personal investigations of the rail- 
road yards. These reports indicate that the other lines 
have no special tracks for grain to be inspected, but set 
the cars on any tracks which happen to be available. Even 
the two lines which have set apart special tracks for this 
service do not always switch the cars to those tracks. It 
also appears that the cars are not always left on the 
track to which they are first switched, but are moved 
around from place to place. The result of these conditions 
is that the samplers find it difficult to locate the cars, 
thus delaying the inspection and final disposition orders. 
To avoid hunting for the cars they frequently draw the 
samples from the cars before the incoming train is broken 
up. Furthermore, the manifests, bulletins, or arrival no- 
tices of most of the lines do not show the track locations 
of the cars and when they do purport to give this infor- 
mation it often develops that before the samplers cal 
reach the cars they have been moved to tracks in another 
part of the yard. This brief description of conditions in 
Chicago was stated by other protestant witnesses to be 
fairly indicative of the situation in other markets, with 
the exception noted in the case of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
The general evidence of protestants in this regard is cor- 
roborated by a special report on the detention of grain 
cars in the principal primary markets, prepared and filed 
of record by the Western Demurrage and Storage Bureau. 
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July 12, 1919 


In this report, which is dated March 12, 1918, it is strongly 
recommended that the lines centering at the various mar- 
kets designate special hold tracks for the inspection serv- 
ice and inform the inspectors of such designation. 


Much testimony was introduced by both respondents and 
protestants regarding the relative number and length of 
the switching movements given cars of grain held for 
inspection as compared with cars of grain or other freight 
billed direct to industries. The latter cars are switched 
direct from the receiving yard to the classification yard, 
so the movement given cars of grain held for inspection, 
at markets other than Minneapolis and Duluth, is that 
from the receiving yard to the tracks on which the sampl- 
ing takes place. As before stated the inspection tracks, 
whether designated as such or not, are generally in or 
adjacent to the receiving yard. The general direction 
of the grain movement is from the west to the east, and 
during the heavy shipping seasons the incoming trains 
from the west to the markets are made up largely, and 
' not infrequently entirely, of cars of grain. The result 
is that the service referred to is generally in trains of a 
large number of cars. Moreover, some lines follow the 
practice of keeping the grain cars billed for inspection 
together in the train, so that upon arrival at the primary 
market they can be taken immediately to the inspection 
track. Some idea of the average amount of service in- 
volved in this movement may be gained from a compari- 
son of the time consumed in making it with that con- 
sumed in making the final-delivery movement. The sub- 
joined table, taken from the report of the Western De- 
murrage & Storage Bureau previously referred to, shows 
the average days per car consumed in placing cars of 
grain for inspection, and for unloading, forwarding or 
delivering to connecting lines. The table covers all cars 
received at the markets named on November 19, 21 and 
24, 1917. 
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*Includes both state and interstate traffic. 

*Figured from the time the cars arrived in the outer yard 
until they were placed cn the tracks for sampling. It there- 
fore includes the time they were standing still in the receiv- 
ing yard. 

fFigured from time final disposition orders were furnished 
until the cars were placed for unloading, forwarding or de- 
livering to connecting lines. It therefore includes the time 
the cars were standing still on the inspection tracks 
the final disposition orders were furnished. 


after 


The delivery movement in the above table includes the 
drilling process necessary in separating the cars on which 
disposition orders have been received from the remainder. 
It generally consists of a movement from the inspection 
tracks to the classification yard and a movement from the 
classification yard to the final point of delivery. Even 
after making all due allowances it would appear that the 
actual physical service performed in setting cars to the 
inspection tracks and subsequently drilling them out is 
hot very expensive, considered from a time standpoint. 


In addition to the switching above explained, the ser- 
vice here in question requires a detention of the cars. 
Witnesses for respondents introduced numerous exhibits 
purporting to show this detention, but the best evidence 
of record on the subject is contained in the comprehensive 
report of the Western Demurrage & Storage Bureau pre- 
viously referred to. The following table, showing the 
average detention incident to inspection and to the giving 
of disposition orders on cars of grain received at the 
Markets named on November 19, 21, and 24, 1917, is taken 
from this report. 
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*Figured from the time the car was placed or left for in- 
spection until the time the car was inspected. On cars arriv- 
ing up to 9 a. m. on any day, the date of arrival was consid- 
ered as the first day’s detention. 

7Figured from the time the car was inspected until the time 
the disposition order was furnished. 

tAverage for Minneapolis reduced by fact that 724 cars were 
inspected prior to arrival. The total detention of the 563 cars 
— after arrival was 564 days or an average per car of 

ay. 


The above table shows the average detention is 0.92 
day for the inspection service and 0.39 day for the dis- 
position orders. The preceding table shows that the car- 
riers consume an average of 0.13 day in placing the cars 
for inspection. It follows that the total detention incident 


“to the service here in question averages about 1.44 days 


per car. Some of this detention is paid for at the pres- 
ent time. 

The only important difference in the service given cars 
of hay held for inspection from that given cars of grain 
is that the cars of hay are generally switched to public 
team tracks or other tracks from which they can be un- 
loaded. The record contains no information as to the 
average length of the switching movement from the re- 
ceiving yard to the team tracks where hay is inspected 
as compared with that from the receiving yard to the 
hold tracks where grain is inspected, nor any data as to 
the detention of hay cars. 


The Present Rules and Charges 


The present rules and charges, especially the rules, ap- 
Plicable to the service here in question, vary so greatly 
at the different markets and between the different lines 
that a detailed statement would unduly extend this report. 
Generally speaking, however, it may be stated that in 
the case of grain, no specific charge is made for the serv- 
ice, provided the car is released by proper disposition 
order within a certain defined period, varying from 24 
hours from the first 7 a. m. after notice to the consignee 
of arrival of the car to 48 hours from the first 7 a. m. 
after date of inspection. It may also be stated as a 
general rule that where the disposition order is not fur- 
nished within the period defined by the tariff, a charge 
is made in addition to demurrage. This charge is gen- 
erally $2 per car, but the rules governing its application 
vary with the different markets and with the different 
lines at the same market. A few lines impose the charge 
even though the cars are ordered to elevators on their 
own rails; while other lines restrict the application of 
the charge to cars ordered to connecting lines for delivery 
or shipment beyond. The record indicates that the 
charges on cars ordered to connecting lines for delivery 
or further shipment had their origin in times of car short- 
age and were primarily designed to keep the cars to the 
rails of the incoming carriers. In most instances, how- 
ever, this purpose has been circumvented by the outbound 
carriers absorbing the charges of the inbound carriers. 

Some idea of the variety of rules governing the appli- 
cation of the present charges for the setting-out and hold- 
ing service may be secured from a description of the 
situation at Chicago, the largest grain market in the world. 
According to an exhibit filed by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the Santa Fe, Illinois Central, and Chicago Great 
Western, three heavy grain-carrying roads to that market, 
make no specific charge for the service, irrespective of 
the time consumed in releasing the car or of the desti- 
nation to which it is ordered. The Northwestern and 
Chicago & Alton charge $2 per car if the disposition order 
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is not received within 24 hours from the first 7 a. m. 
after inspection. If the inspection takes place after 12 
o’clock noon, an additional 24 hours is allowed. The 
Rock Island and Chicago & Eastern Illinois charge $2 per 
car if the disposition order is not received within 48 hours 
from the first 7 a. m. after inspection. The Burlington 
charges $2 per car if the disposition order is not furnished 
within the free time allowed in the demurrage code. The 
Milwaukee and Wabash charge $2 per car if the car is 
not released within 48 hours from 12 o’clock noon of the 
day of arrival, except where inspection takes place after 
10 a. m.; then within 48 hours from 12 o’clock noon of the 
day following arrival. 

A similar lack of uniformity in charging for the setting- 
out and holding service and in the rules governing the 
application of the charges where made obtains to a greater 
or lesser degree at other markets in the territories affected 
by the suspended eariffs. Much the same situation of 
various and divers rules and charges exists as to hay and 
straw. Added to the variety of rules and charges applic- 
able to the setting-out and holding service is the difference 
and confusion between those rules and the rule for com 
puting the free time under the demurrage code. At all 
markets except Minneapolis and Duluth, the latter rule 
allows 24 hours from 7 a. m. of the day following that 
on which the arrivals are posted by 9 a. m.; at the 
two markets named, the free time expires at 4 p. m. of the 
day on which both notice of arrival is given by 9 a. m. 
and inspection is reported by 11 a. m. Furthermore, there 
are various and sundry rules applicable to reinspections; 
some lines allowing an additional 24 hours whether the 
grade of the grain is changed or not, other lines allow- 
ing no additional time if the grade is not changed, while 
still other lines compute the free time from the initial 
inspection. The demurrage rule applicable at Minneapolis 
and Duluth allows an additional 24 hours for reinspections 
which result in a change of grade; if the grade is not 
changed, the free time expires at 5 p. m. of the day 
of initial inspection. 

The Proposed Rules and Charges 


The proposed rules and charges are practically uniform 
in all the suspended tariffs. Certain of the general rules 
are continuations of present rules and are not opposed by 
protestants. The following are the rules and charges 
whose propriety or reasonableness is contested, or some 
feature of which is complained of: 


1. Grain, seed (field), seed (grass), hay or straw, carloads, 
may he held in cars on track for the privilege of national, 
state, board of trade or other official inspection and disposi- 
tion orders incident thereto at billed destination or at a — 
an 


intermediate thereto, subject to the following rules 
charges. ‘These charges shall be made in addition to de- 
murrage, track-storage and other lawful charges, and ¢hall 
accrue to the read performing the service and be noted on 
the waybill. The term “grain,’’ as used herein, includes corn, 
barley, oats, rye, wheat, buckwheat, pop corn, grain screen- 
ings and seed screenings. 

2 When disposition order is received prior to expiration 


of 24 hours after the first 7 a. m. after arrival, the charge 
will be $2 per car. 

3. If disposition order is received subsequent to the period 
prescribed in rule 2, but within 72 hours after the first 7 a. m. 
after arrival, the charge will be $2 per car for the first 24 
hours, plus a charge of $1 per car for each additional 24 hours 


or fraction thereof. 
4. If disposition order is not received within the 72-hour 
period prescribed in rule 3, the charge will be $5 per car. 
5. If delivery is taken and ear is unloaded from track where 
inspected, the charges named in rules 2, 3 and 4 will not apply. 


The numbering used above is not in all cases that 
given the rules in the suspended tariffs. 

At the hearing all the protestants except the Minneap- 
olis Traffic Association submitted a set of compromise rules 
to be applicable on grain and seeds, providing that when 
the disposition order is given within 24 hours from the 
first 7 a. m. after date of inspection no charge will be 
made, but that when the disposition order is given after 
the expiration of that free time a charge of $2 per car 
will be made. Certain of the protestants also submitted 
a set of compromise rules to be applicable on hay and 
straw, providing that when the disposition order is given 
within the free time allowed in the current demurrage 
tariffs for inspection, no charge will be made, but that 
when the disposition order is given within the first 24 
hours, the second 24 hours, the third 24 hours, and the 
fourth and later 24-hour periods thereafter the charge 
will be $2 per car, $3 per car, $4 per car, and $5 per car, 
respectively. 


Pronriety of Proposed Charges 


The chief question at issue has to do with the propriety 
of the charges proposed, particularly the initial charge 
which is provided for in rule 2. The adoption of this 
rule would mean that, contrary to the practice which has 
heretofore prevailed, every car of grain held for inspec- 
tion and disposition orders would be subject to a charge 
of at least $2, however expeditious the inspection might 
be or however promptly the disposition order might be 
furnished. 

The position of respondents is that the holding of grain, 
seeds, hay, and straw for inspection and disposition orders 
is an extra service for which they are entitled to make 
an, extra charge. They contend that this service has never 
been given special consideration in fixing the measure of 
the freight rates and that, even though it had been thus 
considered, they would have the right under section 6 
to separate it from the line-haul service and levy a special 
charge. If the present freight rates are too high for the 
line-haul service, it is suggested that the shippers can 
raise that issue in a separate proceeding. 

On the other hand, protestants contend that the holding 
service is not strictly reconsignment, but merely an in- 
cident of the delivery service which has always been 
covered by the freight rate. They point to the fact that this 
incident of delivery is one resulting from a requirement of 
law in many states and is therefore unlike the reconsign- 
ments and diversions considered in the Reconsignment Case. 
They further refer to the admission of witnesses for re- 
spondents herein that the proposed charge will not fulfill 
the most important purpose of the reconsignment charges 
approved in the above case, which was “to increase car 
efficiency by reducing the delays.” Attention is called to 
the specific rule, long carried in the demurrage code, 
providing in the case of this service a free peridd of 
detention, formerly 48 hours, but now 24 hours. It is also 
pointed out that since the decision in the Reconsignment 
Case the rates on these commodities have been increased 
in excess of an average of 25 per cent, although the aver- 
ages of haul and revenue per loaded car-mile on grain 
far exceed those on all freight. In view of these con- 
siderations protestants plead for the application of the 
principle laid down in Car Spotting Charges, 34 I. C. C., 
609, and Lighterage and Storage Regulations at New York, 
ao 5. €. ©., Sf. 

As we view the matter, there is a clearly marked dis- 
tinction between the service performed by the carriers in 
connection with grain held for inspection and that which 
is performed in the ordinary diversion or reconsignment. 
In the one case, the service springs from a requirement 
of law based on business usage and the necessities of the 
trade, and is afforded on the vast bulk of grain ship- 
ments which move to the primary markets. Now and then 
a car of grain is billed direct to an elevator and there 
inspected, but it does not appear that such cases are other 
than sporadic, or that they materially impair the general 
rule. In the other case the service is not founded upon 
any requirement of law, is afforded only as it may be 
demanded, and can hardly be regarded as a normal in- 
cident to the movement of the traffic. 

As we pointed out in the Detroit Traffic Asso. v. L. S. 
& M. S. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 257, the practice of recon- 
signment tends to increase fluidity and regularity in the 
movement of commodities, to reduce waste in the handling 
between producer and consumer, and to facilitate the di- 
rection of goods to the point of most active demand. But 
it is also true that the practice has often been resorted to 
without adequate reason, and is subject in other respects 
to abuse. As stated by protestants, the principal purpose 
of the charges and rules considered in the Reconsignment 


- Case was to “increase car efficiency by reducing the delays 


incident to reconsignment.” A secondary purpose was to 
secure special compensation for services afforded to certain 
shippers and not to others. 

In the instant case, while abuse exists which ought to 
be dealt with, as we shall later show, it does not appear 
that cars are being held for inspection without adequate 
reason, or that any good would result, either to the public 
or to the carriers, from an attempt to increase the number 
of cars billed direct to elevators and industries. It also 
appears that a certain amount of detention is inseparable 
from the service no matter what charges or rules might 
be adopted. Moreover the service is so general in the 
territories in question, and subject to so few exceptions, 
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that we think it falls within the rule laid down in Light- 
erage and Storage Regulations at New York, supra, where 
we stated, on page 61: 


Where a terminal service has heretofore been treated by 
the carriers as a part of the transportation service covered 
by the freight rate, and regularly performed by them, they 
may not now segregate that service and assign to it a sep- 
arate charge without taking into consideration, in order to 
justify such charge, the entire through service of which it 
forms a part and the compensation heretofore received for 


such through service. 
As we stated in the Reconsignment Case, page 641: 


Inspection of grain has been general for many years and 
the transit services of various kinds in connection with that 
traffic have been urged by the carriers in defending their 
rates on grain. 


While it is true that in isolated cases lines at certain 
markets have imposed a charge upon cars held for in- 
spection, without allowing any free time for the furnish- 
ing of disposition orders, such charges have usually been 
levied only upon delivery of the car to a connecting line, 
have apparently had for their purpose retention of the 
traffic upon the carrier’s own rails, have ordinarily been 
absorbed by the connecting carriers, and are not at all 
typical of the general situation. We are now dealing with 
rules and charges which it is proposed to apply uniformly 
throughout the territories in question, and the situation 
must be viewed as a whole. 

If the cost of the service were the controlling factor, 
it would also be necessary to weigh carefully certain dif- 
ferences in comparison with the service afforded in the 
case of ordinary diversion or reconsignment, for there 
is comparatively little of the tracing, letter writing, tele- 
graphing, long-distance telephoning and clerical labor upon 
which so much stress was laid in the Reconsignment 
Case; cars are seldom handled individually, but are moved 
as a rule in large numbers at the same time, in Minne- 
sota, where so much of the sampling is done at outside 
points, the cost is brought within still lower limits; and 
the practice is in certain respects of definite financial ad- 
vantage to the carriers themselves. However, as we view 
it, an extended analysis of this phase of the matter is 
unnecessary, even if it were practicable, since the service 
is primarily one which by long continued general custom 
and usage has been treated as covered by the line-haul 
rate. 

But to say this is not to say that the present rules and 
charges should continue without change, or that no abuse 
exists for which the carriers may reasonably seek a 
remedy. In addition to the manifest need for greater 
uniformity, the evidence indicates that the cars have often 
been detained far longer than is necessary and that such 
detention results, quite apart from the impairment of car 
use and efficiency, in increased cost of service. For mere 
detention the demurrage charges provide both compensa- 
tion for the carriers and penalty for the shipper, and they 
have been increased sharply since the Reconsignment Case 
was decided. But demurrage is not in issue here. 


Some confusion with respect to this matter was evidenced 
by respondents’ proposed rules 3 and 4, as set forth above, 
providing for graduai supercharges over and above the 
charge of $2 per car when the disposition order is not 
furnished within the first 24-hour period. These super- 
charges were defended, not only as reflecting the addi- 
tional switching which results from detention, but also 
as combined penalty and compensation charges for the 
detention itself. As we have seen, this latter function is 
performed by the demurrage charges. Respondents, how- 
ever, rightly contend that the detention enhances the actual 
cost of service. If there are 50 cars on the grain track 
and disposition orders are received on but 20, it is usually 
hecessary to move them all out and switch back the re- 
Maining 30 in making the separation. It results that, 
if a car is detained any length of time, it is not infre- 
quently switched and reswitched several times, and the 
tendency is to create a yard congestion which it is very 
desirable to avoid. This is apparently recognized by pro- 
testants, for in their compromise rules they propose a 
charge of $2 per car when the disposition order is not 
furnished within the initial free time. 

The chief difficulty which we find with the protestants’ 
Proposal in this regard relates to the extent of this initial 
Period. Their compromise rules provide for 24 hours from 
the first 7 a. m. after date of inspection. This is in sub- 
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stantial accord with the free time allowed in the current 
demurrage tariffs at all markets except Minneapolis and 
Duluth—namely, 24 hours from 7 a. m. of the day follow- 
ing that on which the arrivals are posted by 9 a. m. At 
the two markets named, however, the time free from de- 
murrage expires as we have already seen at 4 p. m. of the 
day on which notice of arrival is given by 9 a. m. and 
inspection is reported by 11 a. m., and this rule was ap- 
proved in Minneapolis Traffic Asso. v. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
49 I, C. C., 308. 

In our opinion, the period now under consideration 
should be made as short as possible and still leave reason- 
able time for the giving of disposition orders, so that 
unnecessary delay may be discouraged and prompt and 
economical movement of the grain promoted. It should 
run from the time when the inspection, including the 
assignment of grade, is officially reported, for it is clearly 
impracticable to furnish disposition orders until this has 
been done. At Minneapolis and Duluth, the evidence shows 
that when this report is made prior to 11 a. m., in the 
great majority of cases disposition orders are given in 
the ensuing 5 hours. If this can be done at these two 
cities, similar expedition should be possible at the other 
primary markets. Substantial justice would be accomp- 
lished, in our judgment, by a rule providing that, when 
the disposition order is given before 6 p. m. of the day 
on which inspection is reported by 11 a. m., no charge 
will be levied, but that when it is not so given, a charge 
of $2 per car will be made. If inspection were not re- 
ported until after 11 a. m., the free time under this rule 
would, of course, extend to 6 p. m. of the following day. 


Seeds, Hay and Straw 


So far, we have considered the propriety of the pro- 
posed charges only in the case of grain. The suspended 
schedules, however, cover seeds, hay, and straw as well. 
There seems to be no good reason why the rules and 
charges which are applicable on grain held for inspection 
should not also extend to seeds, for no substantial differ- 
ences in character or treatment have been disclosed; but 
this cannot be said of hay or straw. 

Neither state nor federal laws require the inspection of 
hay or straw, and, as protestants indicate in their brief, 
whatever inspection is had is under the control and at 
the request of the dealer. The method of inspection in 
vogue makes it practically necessary that the cars be set 
on public team tracks rather than held in outlying yards, 
thus increasing the cost of the holding service; no evidence 
was offered as to the proportion of hay and straw ship- 
ments receiving such service; and it appears that, unlike 
grain, a charge for the service regardless of the time 
in which disposition orders are furnished is not infrequent 
at the present time. Having in mind that we are dealing with 
rules and charges which concededly should be uniform 
over the territories in question, and after consideration 
of all the circumstances, we are not prepared upon this 
record to hold that this service, in the case of hay and 
straw, has by long continued usuage and custom been 
treated as covered by the line-haul rate, or to find that 
no charge should be made if the disposition order is 
furnished within a specified time subsequent to inspec- 
tion. The charge hereinafter provided for is less than 
the charge levied in certain instances at the present time. 


Minor Matters 


Various minor and subsidiary questions arose in the 
consideration of the rules and charges proposed by the 
respondents. These questions relate (a) to the indefinite- 
ness and inequality of the service as at present performed; 
(b) to the application of the proposed charges where the 
holding for sampling takes place at an intermediate point 
and the holding for disposition at the destination market; 
(c) to the application of the proposed rules where the 
holding of the cars is for the convenience of the carrier, 
although cars are inspected while being so held; (d) to 
the kinds of cars on which the rules should apply; and 
(e) to the propriety of the proposed rule 5, as set forth 
above. 

(a) As stated in our description of the details of the 
service, the carriers follow no uniform practice either in 
setting the cars on previously designated hold tracks, or 
in notifying the consignee of the track location of his 
ears. This often results in confusion, delay, congestion, 
and increased cost of service. In respondents’ brief it is 
conceded that “to the extent that the carriers fail to place 
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the cars where they can be readily available to the in- 
spectors, the shipping public has a proper complaint,” but 
no constructive suggestion is offered as to how the con- 
dition above described should be provided against in the 
proposed tariffs. Obviously the service should be so ren- 
dered as not to bring about discrimination between ship- 
pers. The only way to make it definite, certain, and equal 
in value to all shippers is to require that the cars be 
placed on hold tracks designated for the purpose and that 
notice of the location of these tracks be given to the con- 
signees. Respondents cannot fairly dispute the reason- 
ableness of this requirement; it comprehends no more serv- 
ice than they claim to be performing at the present time, 
and it is the precise remedy recommended by the Western 
Demurrage and Storage Bureau. 

(b) Under the suspended rules, two charges would be 
applicable on cars held for sampling at an intermediate 
point, and later held for the disposition orders incident 
thereto at the destination market. The markets prin- 
cipally interested "in this feature are Minneapolis and 
Duluth where, as stated, many cars of grain are received 
which have been sampled at intermediate division points. 
A representative of the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission appeared at the hearing and stated that if a 
specific charge were imposed for the service of holding the 
cars for sampling at intermediate sampling stations, these 
sampling stations would be abolished. Under the rules 
and charges, however, which we find reasonable and which 
are hereinafter set forth; this difficulty will not arise in 
the case of grain and seeds, since the charge is made 
dependent upon the time when inspection is reported. In 
the case of hay and straw it does not appear that cars 
are now inspected at intermediate points or that this 
method of inspection is practicable. 

(c) It is the practice to inspect grain for export from 
north Atlantic ports at the elevators, most of which are 
owned by the railroads. Frequently the unloading tracks 
of these elevators are congested, with the result that the 
cars are held up in the railroad yards. Instead of waiting 
for such cars to be placed on the elevator tracks, the in- 
spectors draw their samples while the cars are standing in 
the railroad yards. In such cases the cars are not held 
for inspection but for the convenience of the carriers. 
Counsel for respondents agreed at the hearing that no 
charge should be made under these circumstances. 

(d) In the proposed schedules the term “grain” includes 
corn, barley, oats, rye, wheat, buckwheat, pop corn, grain 
screenings, and seed screenings. Protestants contend in 
their brief that the term “grain” should also include durra, 
feterita, kaffir corn, kaoliang, milo maize, emmer, and spelt 
(or speltz). As no reason appears why the new rules should 
not apply on all kinds of grain a detailed definition of the 
term “grain” is unnecessary. 

(e) As carried in the suspended schedules, this rule 5 
is a “note” to the rules providing for the charges above 
discussed. This note is to the effect that “if delivery is 
taken and car is unloaded from track where inspected,” 
the charge referred to will not apply. The record indicates 
that some grain is now inspected on public team tracks. 
If delivery is taken on such tracks either before or after 
inspection, that shipment has come to an end and the 
carrier has performed no extra service in connection there- 
with not covered by the freight charges. Under the cir- 
cumstances the proposed requirement that the car be un- 
loaded does not appear to have any reasonable basis. The 
only result of such a requirement, in the event that the 
car was reshipped to a point beyond the destination of the 
first shipment, would be an unnecessary detention of the 
ear for unloading and reloading and an unnecessary ex- 
pense and burden on the shipper. See Chi., M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co. v. Iowa, 233 U. S., 334. This view is not inconsistent with 
that announced in Kehoe & Co. v. I. C. R. R. Co., 14 I. C. C., 
541, and affirmed in the Reconsignment Case at page 633. 
There the propriety of imposing an extra charge for an 
extra service in connection with a through shipment was 
the issue; here the propriety of compelling the shipper to 
unload and reload his car or pay an extra charge as a 
condition precedent to making a new shipment is the 
question. 

Conclusions 


We find and conclude that the specific rules and charges 
proposed in the suspended schedules and included in the 
fifteenth section order of March 26, 1918, in respect of 
grain, seeds, hay, and straw held for official inspection 
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and disposition orders have not been justified, but that 
rules embodying the following provisions would be just 
and reasonable. 

Rule 1. 


Grain, seeds (field or grass), hay or straw, carloads, will be 
placed on designated hold tracks of this carrier (or of the car- 
riers parties hereto), and notice of the location of the hold 
tracks on which the cars are placed sent to the consignee, or 
posted on the bulletin board where such practice is in vogue, 
for the purpose of National, State, Board of Trade, or other 
inspection, and held on such tracks or other tracks for dis- 
position orders, at either the billed destination or a point di- 
rectly intermediate thereto. Upon cars so placed and held the 
following charges will apply: 

(a) Grain and seeds.—When disposition order is received 
prior to 6 p. m. of the day on which inspection is officially 
reported, including the assignment of grade, by 11 a. m., no 
charge. When disposition order is given after the expiration 
of the free time here prescribed, $2 per car. 

(b) Hay and straw.—$2 per car. 


Rule 2. 


Cars billed direct to public team tracks, or to elevators, 
mills or other industries, within the switching limits of the 
billed destination, and there inspected and delivery taken, will 
not be subject to the charge provided in rule 1. 


Rule 3. 

The disposition order received after the inspection will be 
considered as being in lieu of the consignment instructions 
under which the cars arrived at inspection point. 

In dealing with the general readjustment of the rules 
here proposed, consideration has been given to the con- 
trolling principles, and it is not unlikely that we shall 
later see the necessity of further changes. The suspended 
schedules will be ordered canceled, but the respondents may 
file schedules not inconsistent with the conclusions herein 
reached on not less than 5 days’ notice. 


RATES ON COKE 


CASE NO. 9908 (53 I. C. C. 415-425) 
ALLEGHENY ORE & IRON COMPANY ET AL. VS. 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY, 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL, ET AL. 

Submitted April 3, 1919. Opinion No. 5770. 


Increased rates on coke, in carloads, from West Virginia pro- 
ducing points on the Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & 
Western railways to Virginia furnace points on the same 
lines found justified. Complaint dismissed. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 


A proposed report in this case was prepared by the ex- 
aminer and served on the parties. Exceptions were filed 
by complainants and oral argument was had before us. 

The original complaint in this case, filed on October 1, 
1917, by six corporations engaged in the manufacture of 
pig iron at the destination points presently to be desig- 
nated, attacked as unjust and unreasonable the rates on 
coke, shown in column D of the table below, from the 
West Virginia producing points on the Norfolk & Western 
and Chesapeake & Ohio railways referred to in column A 
to the Virginia destination points on the same lines shown 
in column B, and asked for reparation on past shipments. 
The rates attacked were increased on April 1, 1917; the 
rates in effect prior to that date are shown in column C. 


RATES IN CENTS PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS. 
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Stations on Norfolk | Roanoke, Va. ...... 65 130 190 
& Western R. R. | Radford. Va. ....... 65 120 180 
in the so-called |Max Meadows, Va.. 65 120 180 
Pocahontas & Tug ?Pulaski, Va. ....... 65 120 180 
River districts, of Covington, Va. .... 100 130 190 
which Eckman and! Glen Wilton, Va. .. 100 130 190 
Vivian, W. Va., | Brom Gate, Va. 25. 100 130 190 
are representative / Lowmoor, Va....... 100 130 190 
aad in - Ruesens, Va. ...... 75 130 190 
stations on C- & ©; | Buena Vista, Va... 75 130 190 
New River and | Clifton Forge, Va... 100 12 180 
Kanawha districts | Covington, Va. ..... 65 120 180 
of which Ansted, flron Gate, Va. ..... 65 120 180 
Elverton, Turkey, | Glen Wilton, Va. .. 65 120 180 
Knob, Sewell and | Lowmoor, Va....... 65 120 180 
Kay Moor, W. Va., | Buena Vista, Va. .. 75 130 190 
are representative*/ Reusens, Va. ...... 75 130 190 


*Rates shown are from New River district stations; rates 
from Kanawha district stations, 10 cents higher. 
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On December 28, 1917, the President of the United 
States took federal possession and control of the principal 
railroads of the country, including the two defendants 
herein, and appointed a Director-General of Railroads. On 
June 25, 1918, the Director-General increased the rates in 
issue to the figures shown in column E, in pursuance of 
his General Order No. 28. Thereupon the present com- 
plaint was amended, making the Director-General a party 
defendant and attacking the rates initiated by him to the 
extent that they exceeded and exceed rates which would 
have resulted had the increases made on April 1, 1917, 
been no greater in amount than the increases made about 
the same time from and to other points.* In due time 


*On June 1, 1917, the rates on coke from and to other points 
throughout the eastern district were increased by 15 cents per 
ton. 


the director-General filed his answer and stipulated with 
complainants to submit the case on the record already 
made and the certificate filed by him in promulgating his 
General Order No. 28. 


History of the Rates 


The rates in effect immediately prior to April 1, 1917, 
were first established in the years 1903 and 1904: At 
that time the pig iron industry in southwestern Virginia 
was in a precarious condition and, as a result of confer- 
ences between the representatives of the furnaces and of 
the two carriers defendants herein, the rates referred to 
were established for the purpose of fostering and developing 
the industry. Those rates originally applied only on coke 
for use by pig iron furnaces; the higher rates previously 
in effect, ranging from $1.20 per ton to 90 cents per ton, 
continued applicable on coke for other purposes. In Febru- 
ary, 1908, the Commission issued a conference ruling to 
the effect that carriers have no right to attempt to dictate 
the uses to which commodities transported by them shall 
be put in order to secure the application of particular 
rates, and that rates, so restricted, were unlawful. Conf. 
Ruling 34; In the Matter of Restricted Rates, 20 I. C. C. 
426. On account of this ruling, the carriers here defend- 
ant were brought face to face with the alternative of 
either canceling the lower rates on coke for use by pig 
iron furnaces or making them applicable on coke for all 
purposes. Upon satisfactory representations that the pig 
iron industry in southwestern Virginia was still in a de- 
pressed condition, the carriers decided on the latter alter- 
native, and made the lower rates applicable without re- 
striction. Even under the continued stimulus of these 
rates, the Virginia furnaces were unable to hold their own 
in competition with the more favorably located furnaces 
in the middle and north Atlantic states. Between the 
years: 1903 and 1915, the annual production of pig iron in 
Virginia decreased from 544,034 tons to 251,346 tons, while 
that in the middle and north Atlantic states increased 
from 9,571,433 tons to 15,154,798 tons. 


In August, 1914, and December, 1915, the Commission 
reduced the rates on pig iron from the furnaces here 
complainant to north Atlantic seaboard cities, the prin- 
cipal markets of complainants’ products. Low Moor Iron 
Ca. va. C. & O. Ry. Co. 3 EL C. C. 615, 36. EL. C; C. 222. 
The opening of the European war caused the prices of 
all iron and steel materials to advance, and by the year 
1917 they had reached unprecedentedly high levels. The 
furnaces in southwestern Virginia, in common with the 
furnaces in other parts of the country, became more pros- 
perous; in fact, the record indicates that the year 1917 
was the most prosperous year in the more recent history 
of the Virginia furnaces. The defendant carriers had re- 
garded the rates on coke which they accorded to these 
furnaces as so-called “missionary” rates, and complainants 
admit that these rates were relatively low. When the tar- 
iffs were filed in February, 1918, increasing these rates 
to the bases shown in column D of the table, the Com- 
mission, although earnestly petitioned to do so, declined 
to suspend them. 


Defendants’ Justification of the Rates 


Complainants make no attack on the increases made 
by the Director-General on June 25, 1918; their complaint 
is confined to the increases made on April 1, 1917. In 
justification of the latter increases, the defendant carriers 
refer (a) to the history of the rates as above related; (b) 
to the increased value of the service to the complainant 
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shippers, (c) to the increased cost of the service, (d) to 
comparisons with other rates on coke, and (e) to com- 
parisons with certain rates on coal. 

(b). The value of the service to the shipper has always 
been a factor in determining the justness and reasonable- 
ness of freight rates. In one of the earliest cases, Im- 
perial Coal Co. vs. P. & L. E. R. R. Co., 2 I. C. C. 618, 636, 
it was held that 


The value of the service is generally regarded as the most 
important factor in fixing rates. It furnishes theoretically, at 
least, a foundation for an equitable apportionment that takes 
into account all interests, those of the carriers, the owners of 
the property carried, and the public, as well as the dissimilari- 
ties of merchandise. * * * The value of the service to a 
shipper in a general sense is the ability to reach a market and 
make his commodity a subject of commerce. 


And in a later case, Coke Producers’ Assn. of Connells- 
ville va. B:. & 0: BR. BR. Co. 27 £. C. €. 126, 232, it was 
said that— 


Consideration must be given to the value of the service. If 
some commodities and the industries that use them can well 
stand rates that yield liberal profit to the carrier it can afford 
to transport at low rates other commodities that could not 
move except under low rates, and so the commerce and wel- 
fare of the country is promoted, as it must be, by the widest 
possible general diffusion and exchange of the products of the 
mine, the forest, the farm, the mill, the furnace and the fac- 
tory. 


Applying these tests to the facts of the present case, 
we find that the service of having coke transported from 
and to the points named in the above table was much 
more valuable to complainants on end after April 1, 1917, 
than prior to April 1, 1917. 

(c) The defendant carriers presented elaborate exhib- 
its showing that the cost of labor, fuel, instrumentalities 
and supplies needed in the operation of their railroads 
had ircreased materially in the last few years. These 
exhibits were similar to exhibits which these and other 
carriers operating in the eastern district presented in 
the Fifteen Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C., 303, wherein, in 
view of the increased cost of handling traffic, a general 
increase in freight rates approximating 15 per cent was 
tentatively approved. It is not deemed necessary to anal- 
yze these exhibits here; a comprehensive analysis of them 
appears in the reports of that case and some idea of 
the impression which they made upon our minds is indi- 
cated by the conclusions therein announced. The rates 
on coke made effective April 1, 1917, from and to the 
points shown in the table represent increases ranging from 
20 to 100 per cent. No showing was made that the cost 
of handling this coke had increased to a greater extent 
than that of handling freight traffic in general. 

(d) According to exhibits filed by the defendant car- 
riers, which are substantially correct, the average dis- 
tances and average rates per ton and per ton-mile, effective 
April 1, 1917, from and to all the points in issue, were 


as follows: 
Average 
Aver- ton-mile 
Average erage earn- 
distance, rate, ings, 
miles. cents. mills. 


From producing points on C. 5 

complainant furnace points on C. . : 123 8.48 
From producing points on N. E 

complainant furnace points on N. ‘ 124 7.29 
From producing points on N. 

complainant furnace points on C. & O. 264 130 4.92 


In comparison with the above rates and earnings the 
following rates and earnings from the Connellsville, Pa., 
district to points in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illi- 
nois are submitted: 


Average 
ton-mile 
earnings, 
mills. 


Average Average 
distance, rate, 
From Connellsville, Pa., to— cents. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 90 
Wheeling, W. Va. 135 
Youngstown, Ohio E 135 
Cleveland, Ohio 175 
Columbus, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Points on Pennsylvania R. R. 
of Pittsburgh as follows: 
New Brighton, Ohio 
to Salem, Ohi 
Garfield, Ohio 
to Canton, Ohio 
Massillon, Ohio 
Lawrence, Ohio 
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to Orrville, Ohio 194 165 
Smithfield, Ohio 9$ 180 
to Mansfield, Ohio 246 180 
Crestline, Ohio 5$ 210 
to Lima, Ohio q 210 
Elida, Ohio 3: 225 
to Delphos, Ohio 34: 225 
Middleport, Ohio 3: 245 
OO POE PEPE, TG. occccccccnes 3s 245 
Arcola, Ind. 398 265 
to Chicago, Ill. 265 

The above rates from the Connellsville district were 
the rates made effective on June 1, 1917, and therefore 
include the increase of 15 cents per ton which we ten- 
tatively approved at that time, as referred to in the Fif- 
teen Per Cent Case, supra, at page 323. The prior rates 
of $1.20 to Youngstown, $1.40 to Canton, $1.60 to Cleve- 
land, and $1.85 to Toledo, were prescribed by us in Coke 
Producers’ Assn. of Connellsville vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 
supra. The prior rate of $1.85 to Buffalo was found just 
and reasonable in Wickwire Steel Co. vs. N. Y. C. & H. 
R. R. BR. Co., 27 I. €. C., WIL C. C.,. 445. The prior rate 
of $2.50 to Chicago was found just and reasonable in Wis- 
consin Steel Co. vs. P. & L. E. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C., 152. 
The prior rate of $1.95 to Crestline, Bucyrus, Galion and 
Marion, O., was attacked, but not found unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial in Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. vs. 
m & ©. RB. R.:Co., 47 1. C. C., 386. 

Witnesses for the defendant carriers testified in general 
terms that the circumstances and conditions surrounding 
the movement of coke on their lines and on the lines serv- 
ing the Connellsville district were and are sufficiently 
similar to justify acceptance of the above comparisons 
as proper tests of the reasonableness of the rates in issue. 
The density of coke traffic per mile of road on the north- 
ern lines is more than six times that on the defendant 
lines. In Bluefield Shippers’ Assn. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 22 
I. C. C., 519, 527, the Baltimore & Ohio, one of the lines 
serving the Connellsville district, and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio were referred to as “roads operating largely in 
competition with the Norfolk & Western and under very 
similar conditions.” 


While complainants admit that the transportation con- 
ditions in the two sections are substantially similar so far 
as the topography of the country is concerned, they con- 
tend that the cost of handling traffic is much less on 
the defendant lines than on the lines serving the Con- 
nellsville district. Exhibits of complainants in support of 
this contention are opposed by a joint exhibit of defend- 
ants filed after the hearing. The fundamental bases of 
the opposing contentions made from these exhibits are 
contained in the following table: 
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Complainants contend that the figures in column 3 of 
the above table are fairly indicative of the approximate 
cost of handling a ton of traffic 1 mile on the railroads 
named. On the other hand, defendants point out that the 
average haul of revenue freight is much larger than that 
of the northern lines, and, further, that the percentage of 
coal traffic is materially greater, and that of all other 
traffic materially less, on their lines than on the northern 
lines. It is said that the greater average haul of all 
freight and the greater percentage of coal traffic on the 
defendant lines accounts in part for the smaller revenue 
per ton-mile received, and for the smaller costs per ton- 
mile incurred, by these carriers. As a general rule, the 
rate per ton-mile and the cost per mile decreases as the 
length of haul increases, and the ton-mile earnings and 
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the ton-mile costs of handling a low-grade commodity 
like coal are less than on higher-grade commodities. We 
cannot find from the record that the cost of handling coke 
is any less for comparabe distances on the defendant car- 
riers than on the northern lines named. 
(e) Defendants showed that coke loads lighter, moves 
in less volume, and is more valuable than coal. In Buf- 
falo Union Furnace Co. vs. B. & S. R. R. Corporation, 43 
I. C. C., 218, we held that from the Connellsville district 
to the Buffalo district the rate on coal should not exceed 
80 per cent of the rate on coke. It appears in the report 
of that case that via the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad, 
one of the important coal and coke handling lines de- 
fendant therein, the average loading of coal was 48 tons, 
and of coke 38 tons; and that the total movement of coal 
was a little more than twice that of coke. In the present 
case it appears that the Norfolk & Western transports 
both coal and coke to the complainant furnace points on 
its rails. During the period between April 1, 1917, and 
Oct. 31, 1917, the average loading of the coal which it 
transported to those points ranged from 46 to 50 tons, 
while that of the coke ranged from 36 to 43 tons. During 
the year ended June 30, 1916, the Norfolk & Western and 
Chesapeake & Ohio handled approximately 28 times as 
much coal as coke. 
In connection with the above facts defendants direct 
attention to the following comparison of rates on coke and 
coal from producing points on the Norfolk & Western 
to the complainant furnace points on the same line: 
RATES IN CENTS PER TON-IN EFFECT ON APRIL 1, 1917, 
FROM THE POCAHONTAS AND NEW RIVER DIS- 
_— ON THE NORFOLK & WESTERN. 

nsf Wa. 

Buena Vista, Va. 

Radford, Va. 

Pulaski, Va. 

Max Meadows, Va. 

In Bituminous Coal Rates to the Southeast, 37 I. C. C., 
652, decided Dec. 31, 1915, we prescribed a rate of $1.40 
per ton on coal from the Pocahontas and New River dis- 
tricts to Lynchburg, Va., on average distance of approxi- 
mately 205 miles. Lynchburg is 53 miles east of Roanoke 
on the Norfolk & Western Railroad. In prescribing the 
rate of $1.40 per ton to Lynchburg we referred to the 
fact that the then existing rate to Roanoke was $1.30 per 
ten, conseuently defendants contend that we indirectly ap- 
proved the rate to Roanoke. The then existing rate to 
Buena Vista, which 54 miles northeast of Roanoke on the 
Shenandoah division of the Norfolk & Western Railroad, 
was also $1.30 per ton. All of these coal rates were in- 
creased 10 cents per ton on July 1, 1917. 

The Position of Complainants 

It is insisted by complainants that the question whether 
the rates in effect prior to April 1, 1917, were unreason- 
ably low should be approached from two points of view, 
the transportation point of view and the commercial point 
of view. A fortiori the question whether the increased 
rates made effective on that date were just and reason- 
able should be considered from the same standpoints. In 
respect to the first standpoint attention is called to the 
fact that the increased rates produced ton-mile earnings 
greatly in excess of the figures which complainants re- 
ferred to as representing the approximate cost of the 
service, and also in excess of the average ton-mile earn- 
ings which the defendant carriers received from all freight 
traffic. As the so-called approximate cost figures were 
obtained by multiplying the ton-mile earnings from all 
freight by the operating ratio, our consideration may be 
centered on the comparison of the ton-mile earnings pro- 
duced by the increased rates on coke and the average 
ton-mile earnings received from all freight. In the table 
below the figures for all freight are for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1917, a period more nearly contemporaneous with 
that of the operation of the rates in issue: 


Rates on coal, 
April 1, 1917. 


All freight year 
ended, Dec. 31, 1917. 
Average Average 
Average ton-mile Average ton-mile 
distance, earnings, haul, earnings, 
mills. miles. mills. 
N. A 7.29 258 4.53 
CG. & OC. f 8.48 271 * 4,19 
N. & W. to C. & O 264 4.92 ES ‘bic 
In California Walnut Growers’ Assn. vs. A. & R. R. R. 


Co., 50 I. C. C., 558, 568, we called attention to some of 
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the reasons why care must be exercised in drawing con- 
clusions from such comparisons. The ton-mile earnings 
produced by many of the rates on coke which we approved 
in Coke Producers’ Assn. of Connellsville vs. B. & O. 
R. R. Co., supra, were greater than the average ton-mile 
earnings on all freight handled by the principal lines de- 
fendanis therein. The same thing was true of the rate 
of $1.40 per ton on coal from Norfolk & Western mines 
to Lynchburg, which we prescribed in Bituminous Coal 
Rates to the Southeast, supra. 

It is stated in complainants’ brief that the commercial 
point of view in determining the reasonableness of a rate 
“takes into consideration the interests of the shipper and 
the question whether the rate will produce tonnage which 
otherwise would not be forthcoming.” The volume of 
the coke movement from and to the points in issue in- 
creased materially after the rates were advanced on April 
1, 1097. 

The complainants’ case rests largely upon the conten- 
tion that the increases assailed will render the produc- 
tion of pig iron at the Virginia furnaces impossible from 
a commercial standpoint. They invoke our authority to 
secure the re-establishment of the rate adjustment which 
was initiated for the purpose of fostering and developing 
the industry in southwestern Virginia. 

We have noauthority to enforce express or implied 
contracts between shippers and carriers as to the main- 
tenance of specific rates; and our order in Western Ore- 
gon Lumber Mfrs.’ Assn. vs. S. P. Co., 14 I. C. C., 61, was 
held invalid by the Supreme Court in So. Pacific Co. vs. 
Interstate Comm. Comm., supra, on the ground stated, 
that— 
it was based upon the belief by the Commission that it had the 
right under the law to protect the lumber interests of the 
Willamette Valley from the consequences which it was deemed 
would arise from a change of the rate, even if that change 
was from an unreasonably low rate which had prevailed for 
some time to a just and reasonable charge for the service ren- 
dered for the future. (449). 


In a discussion of that decision we said in Oregon & 
Washington Mfrs.’ Assn. vs. S. P. Co., 21 I. C. C., 389, 394: 


If, now, a carrier has established a particular rate for the 
express purpose of enabling an industry to exist, and if, upon 
the strength of that rate, money has been invested which must 
be destroyed if the rate is withdrawn, it has been our under- 
standing that this fact might properly be considered in passing 
upon the reasonableness of the proposed change in the rate. 
oo * ok 


The policy of a railroad can not be dictated entirely by its 
own interest. It can not arbitrarily change that policy from 
day to day when those changes result in undue hardship to its 
patrons. The welfare of the public, as well as its own welfare, 
must be considered. To that extent this Commission has be- 
lieved that it might control the policy of the carriers, and to 
that extent alone. It is still of the opinion that this must be so 
unless the property rights of shippers are to rest in the arbi- 
trary whim of the carrier without the right of appeal to any 
tribunal. We do not understand that the Supreme Court in 
its decision held to the contrary. 


The complainants ask us to protect their property rights 
against the alleged arbitrary action, or policy of the car- 
riers. But they predicate their request upon two addi- 
tional, important factors: First, the Virginia ore is in- 
ferior in quality to that used in the great iron industrial 
region and necessitates the use of a greater quantity of 
coke; second, they are handicapped by reason of the 
greater distances they are obliged to ship their products 
in order to reach the large iron and steel manufacturing 
centers. To adopt complainants’ theory of the case, as 
we understand it, would ultimately lead to the approval 
of a system of rate equalization similar to that which 
we condemned in Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. 
Ry. Co., 27 I. C. C., 173, 176, 178. We cannot fix the 
assailed rates on coke according to the quality of. iron 
ore used by the Virginia furnaces; nor shall we attempt, 
in this way, to equalize, in part, their cost of manufacture 
with the cost of manufacture in more favorably located 
furnaces. 

Exception is taken by complainants to the statement 
in the report that “the furnaces in southwestern Vir- 
ginia, in common with the furnaces in other parts of the 
country, became more prosperous; in fact, the record 
indicates that the year 1917 was the most prosperous year 
in the more recent history of the Virginia furnaces.” 
An examination of the record amply supports the state- 
ment as made. Exception is also taken to the conclusion 
of the examiner “that the service of hauling coke trans- 
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ported from and to the points named was more valuable 
to complainants on and after April 1, 1917, than prior to 
April 1, 1917.” The record shows that the coke very ma- 
terially increased in value about April 1, 1917. Based on 
the value of the material handled, the statement of the 
examiner was without error. The statement of the ex- 
aminer that “we cannot find from the record that the 
cost of handling coke is any less for comparable distances 
on the defendant carriers than on the northern lines” is 
excepted to on the ground that no cost figures were 
offered at the hearing by either side, and therefore no 
basis is afforded for a finding either way. There is some 
force to this contention. If it be conceded, however, that 
the cost of hauling coke on the lines of the defendants 
on the northern lines cannot be determined on this record, 
that alone would not have the effect of impeaching the 
general finding that the rates complained of are just and 
reasonable, if upon other evidence of record that fact is 
established. 

It is admitted by complainants that the rates in effect 
previous to April 1, 1917, were on a low basis, and they 
make no attack on the increase of 15 cents a ton on June 
1, 1917, nor do they complain of the increase generally 
in rates on coke that was granted under order 28 of the 
Director-General. The complaint is limited to an attack 
upon the increase in their rates over and above the increae 
granted on like traffic in other sections of the country. 
If, as a matter .of fact, the rates were lower than rea- 
sonable before the increases were granted, they would be 
comparatively unreasonable with the increases added, as- 
suming, of course, that the general increases were justi- 
fied. With respect to the general increases there is no 
evidence of record, and, as before stated, the complain- 
ants make no attack upon them. 

Taking into consideration all the facts of record, we are 
of opinion and find that the defendants have shown that 
the increased rates complained of are just and reasonable. 

The complaint will be dismissed. 


RATING OF CRUDE RUBBER 


CASE NO. 9579* (53 I. C. C., 389-396) 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY ET AL. vv. 
AKRON, CANTON & YOUNGSTOWN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, DIRECTOR-GENERAL, ET AL. 

Submitted May 5, 1919. Opinion No. 5767. 

Rule 26 rating applied to shipments of crude rubber, carloads, 
in official classification, found to be unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeds fourth class, minimum weight 40,- 
000 pounds; less-than-carload rating of second class found 
not to be unreasonable. 


Report of the Commission. 


The original complaint in this proceeding attacked as 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial the official classifi- 
cation ratings on crude rubber of second class, less than car- 
loads, and rule 26, carloads, minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 
and asked that ratings be established as follows: Car- 
loads, fourth class; less than carloads, third class. Later a 
complaint and intervening petitions making the same 
allegations were filed on behalf of rubber companies located 
at Batavia, N. Y., and La Crosse and Racine, Wis. An 
intervening petition in the original proceeding was also 
filed by an organization of 15 rubber companies, known 
as the Northeastern Ohio Rubber Shippers’ Association, 
asking on carload shipments the establishment of fifth- 
class rating with a minimum weight of 40,000 pounds. The 
complaints were consolidated and heard upon a single 
record. 

As will be seen from what follows, the rating in the 
official classification of this commodity has been a live 
issue during the past eight years, the question having 
been docketed for ‘consideration at least ten times by 
the Official Classification Committee and having also been 
taken up informally with this Commission. In official 
classification No. 1, crude rubber was given a rating of 
third class, and any quantity; in classification No. 28, effec- 
tive on July 1, 1906, the carload rating of fourth class was 


*This report also embraces No. 9579-(Sub.-No. 1), Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown Ry. Co. 
et al.; No. 9579 (Sub.-No. 2), Batavia Rubber Co. vs. Erie 
Railroad Co. et al.: and No. 9695, La Crosse Rubber Mills Co. 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. et al. 
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added; in classification No. 36, effective on July 1, 1910, 
the ratings were advanced to second class, less than 
carloads, and third class, carloads, resulting in a rate 
increase from New York to Akron of from 25 cents to 
36 cents, carloads, or 44 per cent. Prior to the effective 
date of this classification, protest was made to the Official 
Classification Committee by representatives of the rubber 
companies and the matter was considered by that com- 
mittee at a meeting held in March, 1910. It is stated 
of record that about this time there was a “corner” on 
crude rubber in the London market which had resulted in 
fixing the price at approximately $3.12 a pound, and that 
this “inflated” value was the basis for the higher ratings 
then proposed. Before the changed classification went 
into effect, however, the “corner” was broken and the 
normal price was soon reestablished. The rubber interests 
continued to protest both to the carriers and to the 
classification committee and to ask the restoration of the 
former fourth and third class ratings. As a result of 
these protests, the carload rating was reduced, effective 
September 1, 1912, from third class to rule 26, or 20 
per cent less than third class, the rating now complained 
of. This adjustment did not satisfy the rubber trade 
and the matter was again frequently docketed for con- 
sideration by the classification committee. At a meeting 
of this committee held on September 21, 1915, the record 
shows that had it not been for the opposition of the New 
England lines the carload rating of fourth class would 
undoubtedly have been restored. On February 24, 1916, 
a special meeting was had before the present permanent 
classification committee, as a result of which it was agreed 
that the fourth-class carload rating would be _ reestab- 
lished, the less-than-carload rating to remain second class. 
But the recommendation of the committee was not sus- 
tained, as is stated of record, because of the continued 
opposition of the New England carriers and one of the 
roads in trunk line territory. The rubber interests not 
being satisfied with the reduction of the rating from 
third class to rule 26, which was made effective on Sep- 
tember 1, 1912, informal complaint was filed with the 
Commission. The answers thereto indicated a willing- 
ness on the part of some of the lines to restore the fourth- 
class rating and of others to put in commodity rates on 
the fourth-class basis. Informal adjustment failed, how- 
ever, and formal complaint was filed. Hearing was had 
and later, by order of this Commission entered on October 
21, 1918, the Director-General of Railroad was made a 
party defendant. 


The development of the rubber industry in this country 
is not without interest and importance in this proceeding. 
That industry has centered in northeastern Ohio, par- 
ticularly in and near the city of Akron, where the first 
rubber factory was opened in 1869. For nearly 35 years 
no unusual growth took place but with the advent of 
the motor-driven vehicle there came a development in 
the rubber trade that has kept pace with and is no less 
remarkable than the growth in the automobile industry 
itself. During the past few years older concerns have 
greatly enlarged their facilities, numerous new companies 
have been organized and there has been an enormous 
increase in the output of rubber goods of all kinds. The 
state of Ohio, which in 1909 produced about 42 per cent 
of all the rubber goods manufactured in the United States, 
by 1914 had increased its output to 49 per cent. Thirty 
thousand different articles made of rubber are now pro- 
duced in the city of Akron, representing in value more 
than 40 per cent of the annual production of rubber 
articles in this country and requiring in their manufacture 
one-fourth of the world’s supply of crude rubber. In 
that city nearly 70 per cent of the automobile tires made 
in the United States are produced, a single concern in 
1917 having manufactured 5,300,000 tires valued at $100,- 
000,000. The growth of this concern is illustrative of 
the development that has taken place in the rubber in- 
dustry in and about Akron: Organized in July, 1898, 
with a capitalization of $50,000, its present authorized 
capitalization is $100,000,000, and it employs 27,000 per- 
sons; the output of its factory in 1910 was valued at 
$9,560,000, and in 1917 at $110,500,000. At the time of 
the hearing it was stated that over 60,000 persons were 
employed in rubber factories in northeastern Ohio. The 
result of this development has been to bring about a 
large increase in the population of certain cities in that 
state. Since 1910 the population of Akron, for example, 
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has increased from 70,000 to 158,000; Canton from 50,000 
to 75,000; and Youngstown from 80,000 to 120,000. 

London is the principle crude-rubber market of the 
world, and formerly practically all the rubber imported 
into this country moved first through that center. By 
far the larger percentage of rubber now used in our in- 
dustries is plantation or cultivated rubber, most of which 
comes from the East Indies. Because of conditions in 
the steamship transportation trade this rubber is now 
being received through the Pacific coast ports, although 
some Brazilian and African rubbers still move through 
the port of New York. The transcontinental lines on 
August 1, 1916, made effective from all Pacific coast ports 
to Akron a carload commodity rate of 75 cents; the rule 
26 rate from New York to Akron was at the time of hear- 
ing, in January, 1918, 34 cents. The current rule 26 
rate from New York to Akron is 43 cents, and the pres- 
ent commodity rate from the Pacific coast $1.56%. The 
minimum weight under the fourth-class rate previously 
applicable was 30,000 pounds until August, 1907, and 36,000 
pounds between August, 1907, and July, 1910; under the 
rule 26 rate the minimum weight is 36,000 pounds. Dur- 
ing normal times the water rate from the East Indies is 
the same to both the Atlantic and Pacific ports. Because 
of the difference in land freight rates the traffic would 
naturally move through the Atlantic ports, and it was 
said of record that this route would be resumed at the 
conclusion of the war. 

In the past 12 years there has been a marked change 
in the character and quality of crude rubber imported. 
The following table shows the percentage of the different 
rubbers imported during the years 1906, 1910, and 1916: 


1906 1910 1916 
Per . a 


Per cent Per cent 
0.7 11.6 


Plantation rubber E z 74. 
Brazilian rubber 54. 57.9 18.3 
Wild rubber f 30.5 7.4 


It will be observed that in 1906 practically 45 per cent 
of our importations of crude rubber was “wild” or un- 
cultivated rubber; it contained a large amount of moisture 
and refuse and when refined here the wastage sometimes 
ran as high as 25 per cent. The shrinkage in the Brazilian 
rubber, which then made up 54.4 per cent of the imports, 
while considerable, was less than that of the wild rubber. 
Plantation rubber, which in 1906 comprised less than 1 
per cent of our imports, had by 1916 increased to nearly 
75 per cent. Many thousands of acres of rubber trees 
have come into yield, particularly during the past six 
or seven years, the result of which, despite the improved 
quality of the product, has been to produce a downward 
tendency in the price of crude rubber, as indicated by 
the following table: 


Average Average 
value value 
per pound, per pound, 


It was stated by witnesses to be the view of those 
familiar with the rubber trade that due to the increased 
planting, ease of cultivation, and almost unlimited area 
of production, there was likely to be “a continued decline 
in the prices of crude rubber.” 


There is of record a copy of a letter written under 
date of May 9, 1916, by the chairman of the Official Classi- 
fication Committee to the New England Freight Asso- 
ciation, the Trunk Line Association, and the Central 
Freight Association, asking consideration of the com- 
mittee’s recommendation that the carload rating on crude 
rubber be restored to fourth class. In that letter it is 
stated “when the lines decided in 1905 to establish a 
carload rating of fourth class, the total imports of crude 
rubber were 67,234,256 pounds, of an average value of 
74.2 cents;” that in 10 years the imports had increased 
156 per cent while the price had decreased 35 per cent; 
and that as compared with the time of the advanced 
ratings the volume of traffic had increased 70 per cent 
and the value of the commodity had fallen off 52 per 
cent. The letter further said: 


We did not find any consideration attached to the commodity 
itself to justify the advance, unless it was value; the mini- 
mum weight is 36,000 pounds and the loading exceeds that fig- 
ure: we found that lines were handling considerable volume 
without damage and with small pilferage or other loss; we 
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found nothing in the trade itself to ‘hang our hats on,” as 
justifying the higher ratings, and a comparison with the rev- 
enue on other commodities did not help. * * * Having con- 
cluded that the changed conditions warranted the restoration 
of fourth-class carlcads, and in the belief that we might avoid 
any reduction on less carloads, we so recommended, at the 
same time advising the rubber people so that the filing of 
complaint might at least be deferred. 


In explaining at the hearing his position as set forth 
in this letter, the writer thereof stated that in his opinion, 
if the rating as originally accorded had been correctly 
established “under the conditions” then existing, there 
were no new conditions before that committee when the 
letter was written “which would warrant the higher rat- 
ing than was originally established.” His view as of the 
date of the hearing was, that considering the question 
not as one of restoration but de novo, as if there had 
been no rating established, and looking at the rubber 
conditions as they then existed, the higher than fourth- 
class ratings were reasonable in and of themselves and 
by comparison. 

There is much testimony of record which it will serve 
no useful purpose here to detail. Elaborate comparisons 
in the items of value, loading, density of movement, and 
earnings under the applicable rates were made between 
the ratings on crude rubber and articles made therefrom 
with the ratings on other gums, particularly gutta-percha, 
gum shellac, and chicle, and with the ratings on numerous 
other commodities in no wise related to rubber. For 
the year ended June 30, 1916, there were imported 3,188,- 
439 pounds of gutta-percha, valued at about 10 cents a 
pound; for the first 10 months of 1917 there were im- 
ported 24,410,806 pounds of shellac, of an average value 
of 31 cents; and 4,934,017 pounds of chicle, valued at 48.4 
cents, exclusive of the duty on the latter of 15 cents a 
pound. During the same period 347,213,758 pounds of 
crude rubber were imported, of an average value of ap- 
proximately 58 cents. Gutta-percha, gum shellac, and 
chicle are all rated fourth class in the official . classifica- 
tion, the minimum weights being 36,000 pounds on gutta- 
percha and 30,000 pounds on the other two commodities. 
Exhibits of record show that on the basis of present rates 
and minimum weights crude rubber produces higher car- 
mile earnings than any other of the 109 commodities 
listed as taking rule 26 rates, except ore, value not ex- 
ceeding $1 per pound. Another exhibit shows that of the 
articles so classified 76 per cent carry a minimum weight 
of 24,000 pounds or less, the average being 20,686 pounds; 
the minimum weight on ores is 50,000 pounds, the only 
commodity classified rule 26 in carloads carrying a mini- 
mum weight higher than on crude rubber, 36,000 pounds. 
In the case of metals there is said to be a competitive 
element that binds them together which is not true of the 
gums. Crude rubber differs also from the metals in that 
it is in itself a high-grade material used as a base to 
which cheapening agents are added, and the products 
thereof are often of lower value per pound than the crude 
material, while in the case of metals the products be- 
come more valuable as they are shaped into finished 
articles. 

Rubber goods take first-class ratings, any quantity. The 
carload ratings of other rubber goods are as follows: 
Rubber soling rule 26; rubber belting third class; rubber 
rollers (for clothes wringers), weather strips, fruit-jar 
rings, rubber packing, fourth class; scrap rubber and 
rubber shoddy, fifth class; and this adjustment is referred 
to by the chairman of the Official Classification Commit- 
tee as a consistent classification relation. The crude rub- 
ber now received is likened by the same witness to a 
manufactured product, differing materially from the crude 
rubber which was being imported when the fourth-class 
rating was established in 1906; that rubber was full of 
impurities while the plantation rubber now shipped is 
frequently 95 per cent pure. 

The correct classification of any commodity for rate- 
making purposes is not an easy task. So many elements 
enter into the situation, each important in its own way, 
that to an outsider the problem seems almost impossible 
of correct solution. But, as was stated in the Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Commission, at p. 67: 


* * * these difficulties are not insurmountable to men of 
long experience in work of this sort, and it is believed that the 
great mass of freight articles could be fairly grouped by them 
in a single classification. They would take into account whether 
commodities were crude, rough or finished; liquid or dry; 
knocked down or set up; loose or in bulk, nested or in boxes, 
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or otherwise packed; if vegetables, whether green or dry, desic- 
cated or evaporated; the market value and shippers’ representa- 
tions as to their character; the cost of service, length and di- 
rection of haul; the season and manner of shipment; the space 
occupied and weight; whether in carlead or less than carload 
lots; the volume of annual shipments to be calculated on; the 
sort of car required, whether flat, gondola, box, tank, or special; 
whether ice or heat must be furnished; the speed of trains 
necessary for perishable or otherwise rush goods; the risk of 
handling, either to the goods themselves or other property; the 
weights, actual and estimated; the carrier’s risk or owner’s 
release from damage or loss. All these circumstances, bewil- 
dering as they appear to a layman, are comparatively simple 
to the expert; and the considerations which have retarded the 
adoption of a unifoim classification have had little to do with 
difficulties of this description. 


That crude rubber is a highly desirable traffic from 
a transportation standpoint cannot be questioned. The 
volume of the tonnage is rapidly increasing; for example, 
whereas in 1910 there were imported into this country 
110,210,173 pounds of crude rubber, for the first 10 months 
of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, there were imported 
347,213,758 pounds. In that year the 15 factories in the 
Akron district used about 100,000 tons, or more than 3,000 
carloads. The loading at the ports is under the super- 
vision of the carriers, and so far as the record shows 
there is nothing to prevent the loading of cars to full 
visible capacity. The average loading of one company 
was said to be about 39,000 pounds from New York and 
from the Pacific coast 45,000 pounds. One company at 
Akron received in 1917, from New York, 236 cars, with 
an average loading of 49,728 pounds, and has re- 
ceived 36-foot cars with a loading of 76,000 pounds. The 
handling of crude rubber requires no special equipment 
and inbound cars may be and are loaded outbound at 
the factories with their finished products; the movement, 
generally speaking, involves long hauls on the main lines 
of trunk line carriers in the direction of their empty-car 
movement; the commodity is adequately and conveniently 
packed, the gross weight of a box containing Para rubber 
being from 300 to 400 pounds, and the box itself weigh- 
ing 80 to 100 pounds; it cannot injure or be injured by 
other commodities in the car; it is not subject to damage 
from water, cold, heat, contact with other materials, or 
from any cause except fire. The loss and damage claims 
are negligible, the majority of claims being for failure to 
deliver shipments; one company had no claims for loss 
and damage as to its crude-rubber shipments in the 
years 1913-14-15. In the last two and one-half years the 
Goodyear Rubber Company, one of the largest rubber 
companies in the world, has collected less than $1,200 on 
claims; its freight bill on crude rubber for the fiscal year 
ending October 31, 1917, was $473,398.86. The ton-mile 
earnings under the 34-cent rate from New York to Akron, 
an average haul of 565 miles, were 1.2 cents, and the 
car-mile earnings based on the applicable minimum weight 
of 36,000 pounds were 21.7 cents; under the rate of 43 
cents the ton-mile and car-mile earnings are respectively 
1.5 and 27.4 cents. The average haul of representative 
defendants on all traffic for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, is shown on an exhibit of record as 188.7 miles, 
the revenue per ton-mile 6.3 mills, and the revenue per 
car-mile 15.5 cents. 


It is clear from the facts of record that some adjust- 
ment should be made in the rating of this commodity. 
The testimony is confined almost wholly to a discussion 
of the carload rating, for about 90 per cent of the crude 
rubber brought into the Akron district moves in car- 
loads. A majority of the members of the Northeastern 
Ohio Rubber Shippers’ Association, however, are new 
concerns, and purchase their supply in small quantities, 
so that a reasonable less-than-carload rating is of im- 
portance to them. While many of the facts enumerated 
apply with equal force to less-than-carload as well as car- 
load shipments, nevertheless, under all the circumstances, 
the second-class rating now applicable to less-than-carload 
shipments is not shown to be unreasonable. Nor does 
the record warrant the conclusion that the carload rating 
of third class has been unreasonable in the past. The 
recent rapid growth of the rubber industry, the proba- 
bility of a further development in the future, the increase 
in the tonnage, the decline in price, and numerous other 
factors warrant a different and lower carload rating for 
the future. After a review of the entire record, we con- 
clude and find that the present second-class rating on 
less-than-carload shipments of crude rubber is not shown 
to be unreasonable, hut that the present carload rating 
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is unjust and unreasonable and should not for the future 
exceed fourth class with a minimum weight of 40,000 
pounds. 


DANIELS, Commissioner: 


The foregoing, with slight modification, is substantially 
the report of the examiner served upon the parties to 
this case. No exceptions thereto have been filed and both 
sides have waived oral argument and consented to sub- 
mission of the case upon the record as now made. The 
conclusions therein appear to us to be correct, and we 
adopt them as our own. An order will be entered in 


conformity with the findings herein. 


FARES FOR SOLDIERS 


CASE NO. 10250 (53 I. C. C. 385-388) 


WILLIAM E. GOLDEN VS. WALKER D. HINES, DIREC- 
TOR-GENERAL OF RAILROADS. 
Submitted March 25, 1919. Opinion No. 5766. 


Acting for and on behalf of the President of the United States, 
the Director General of Railroads issued a general order 
granting reduced passenger fares to officers, enlisted men, 
and nurses of the United States Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps, when traveling in uniform at their own expense, 
except when ‘‘on short-term passes from camps or on lib- 
erty from ships or stations to near-by cities.’’ Upon com- 
plaint against the propriety of the exception quoted, Held, 
That the propriety of classifications and regulations gov- 
erning passenger fares which apply exclusively to a class 
of travelers over whom the President, as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, has supreme authority, is a 
matter not within the jurisdiction of the Commission. 


Eastman, Commissioner: 

Section 8 of General Order No. 28, issued by the 
Director-General of Railroads, effective June 10, 1918, in- 
creased the passenger fares, one way and round trip, 
state and interstate, between all points served by federally 
controlled railroads, to a minimum basis of 3 cents per 
mile; and section 10 thereof required passengers traveling 
in standard sleeping cars to pay an additional charge of 
one-half cent per mile. Subsection (e) of section 8 made 
the following exception in favor of the class of passengers 
indicated: 


Officers, enlisted men and nurses of the United States Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, when traveling in uniform at own ex- 
pense, shall be gianted the privilege of purchasing passage 
tickets at one-third (4%) the regular one-way fare, via route 
of ticket, applicatle in coach, parlor or sieeping car, as the 
case may be, when on furlough or official leave of absence, 
except that this reduced fare shall not be granted on short-term 
passes from camps or when on liberty from ships or stations 
to near-by cities. Applicants for such tickets shall be required 
to submit for inspection of ticket agent, military furlough or 
other official form of leave of absence and surrender to ticket 
a a furlcugh-fare certificate signed by a commanding 
officer. 


The complaint here filed by a civilian individual of 
Chicago, Ill., against the Director-General of Railroads as 
the sold defendant, attacks the bold face portion of the 
above-quoted subsection, (1) as unjust, unfair, unpatriotic, 
and an unlawful discrimination in classifications; (2) as 
an unlawful discrimination between state and interstate 
travel; (3) as an unlawful discrimination between cities, 
and (4) as subjecting the class of passengers indicated to 
the payment of fares which are unjust and unreasonable 
in violation of section 1, and unduly prejudicial in viola- 
tion of section 3 of the act to regulate commerce. The 
prayer is for orders requiring the defendant (1) to put in 
force and apply in future to the transportation of the 
class of passengers named, whether on liberty or furlough, 
a rate of 1 cent per mile between all cities, training sta- 
tions and camps, and (2) to issue cards or coupons to 
such passengers, redeemable on demand, for all charges 
which have been collected from them in excess of 1 cent 
per mile. 

The complaint also assails the requirement that pas- 
sengers traveling in standard sleeping cars or parlor cars 
shall pay an extra charge of one-half cent per mile; but 
this requirement has since been canceled. 

A report proposed by the examiner, which does not 
differ in substance from this report, was served upon the 
parties. Exceptions were filed by the complainant and 
have received careful consideration. 

The record shows that in the army and navy it is the 
practice to issue a “short-term pass” or grant “liberty” 
when the duration of the absence from duty of the soldier 
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or sailor is to be 36 hours or less, and to grant a “fur- 
lough” when the leave of absence is to be more than 36 
hours. Shortly after the President assumed possession 
and control of the railroads, the question arose as to 
whether reduced fares should be granted to officers, en- 
listed men and nurses. Several bills were introduced in 
Congress providing for a flat rate of 1 cent per mile, but 
these bills were opposed by both the war and navy depart- 
ments and never became laws. Finally, a mutual under- 
standing was reached between the two departments on 
the one hand, and the Railroad Administration on the 
other hand, whereby officers, enlisted men and nurses of 
the army, navy and marine corps were to be given a 
rate of 1 cent per mile when on furlough, but not when 
on short-term passes or “liberty.” 

The witness for the Director-General in this proceeding 
stated that the exception was included in the order chiefly 
as a: guide to the commanding officers of camps, stations 
and ships in carrying out the understanding referred to. 
No discretion is lodged in ticket agents to refuse to grant 
the reduced rate on account of the length of the journey 
in distance or time. The granting is conditioned (1) upon 
the applicant therefor being in uniform, (2) his submitting 
for inspection a military furlough or other official form of 
leave of absence, and (3) his surrendering a furlough-fare 
certificate signed by a commanding officer. If the appli- 
cant complies with these conditions, it is the duty of the 
ticket agent to issue the ticket at the reduced rate, even 
though the destination may be a “nearby city,” or the 
duration of the trip that contemplated by a “short-term 
pass.” 

The gravamen of the present complaint is the alleged 
unjust discrimination involved in granting the reduced 
fares to officers, enlisted men, or nurses on furlough, but 
not to officers, enlisted men or nurses on short-term passes 
and liberties. While the complaint seems in terms to 
be predicated upon alleged violations by the’ Director- 
General of the act to regulate commerce, the real issue, 
and the only issue with which under the circumstances 
we can deal, is whether that provision of the federal con- 
trol act has been violated which requires fares initiated 
by the President to be “reasonable and just.” This ques- 
tion must be determined in the light of the fact that the 
railroads are being operated under federal control as a 
war measure, and that the Director-General of Railroads, 
the sole defendant herein, is acting for and on behalf 
of the President of the United States. 


The President, in addition to being the Chief Executive 
of the nation and the present operator of the railroads, is 
the commander-in-chief of the army and navy. In the 
latter capacity he has supreme power and authority over 
the officers, enlisted men and nurses of the military and 
naval forces. As the operator of the railroads he is 
authorized by the federal control act to initiate rates, 
fares, charges, classifications, regulations and practices 
which shall be just and reasonable. But he is also au- 
therized by the act under which he assumed possession 
of the railroads to utilize them ‘to the exclusion as far 
as may be necessary of all other traffic thereon, for the 
transfer or transportation of troops, war material and 
equipment, or for such other purposes connected with the 
emergency as may be needful or desirable.” As a gen- 
eral rule, the President exercises his power as commander- 
in-chief through the War and Navy departments. Those 
departments opposed the granting by Congress of reduced 
passenger fares to the men and nurses without restriction, 
but agreed with the Director-General, representing the 
President, to the establishment of such fares on certain 
conditions. The operation of those conditions excludes the 
application of the reduced fares to the men and nurses 
absent from duty on short-term passes or liberties. 


It may be inferred from these facts that the President, 
on the advice and counsel of his aids in the War and Navy 
departments, had reasons, having to do with the proper 
control of the military and naval forces, for not wishing 
to encourage the men and nurses to take long-distance 
trips while absent from duty on short-term passes or liber- 
ties. But whatever the reasons may have been, it does 
not lie with us, under the circumstances, to question them 
or the propriety of the conditions which were decreed. We 
therefore conclude that the distinction of which complaint 
is now made relates solely to members of the military 
and naval forces of the United States, was authorized by 
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the President for purposes connected with the war emer- 
gency, and that we are without authority to determine the 
justness and reasonableness of this distinction. An order 
dismissing the complaint will be entered. 


RATE ON COTTON LINTERS 


The mere fact that the combination rate on uncom- 
pressed cotton linters from New Orleans to Aetna, Ind., 
is 58.4 cents, while the joint through rate to Crocker and 
Westville, Ind., more distant points, is only 50 cents, is 
not sufficient to warrant reparation on shipments to Aetna. 
Therefore, the Commission has dismissed No. 10319, Geo. 
C. Holt et al. vs. Illinois Central et al., Opinion No. 5771, 
53 I. C. C. 426-7. The disregard of the long-and-short-haul 
rule was protected by an appropriate fourth section appli- 
cation, which was not heard in connection with the case. 
The complainants made no showing other than that the 
rate to the more distant points was lower. That, on the 
authority of Appalachia Lumber Company vs. L. & N., 25 
I. C. C. 193, is not sufficient to show that the higher com- 
bination rate is unreasonable. 


DEMURRAGE ON FUEL OIL 


It is the duty of a carrier having a car of freight billed 
to a connecting line to notify the connecting carrier that it 
has the car. Demurrage cannot be assessed lawfully 
against such a car on account of detention at the con- 
necting point, because failure to notify the connecting car- 
rier is a railroad error for which the shipper cannot be 
held responsible. For the foregoing reason the Commis- 
sion, in No. 10342, American Petroleum Products Co. vs. 
M. K. & T. et al., Opinion No. 5772, 53 I. C. C. 427-8, 
has directed the Illinois Central to refund or cancel a de- 
murrage charge of $136 assessed against a carload of fuel 
oil, forwarded from New Orleans to St. Louis, held at East 
St. Louis. The Illinois Central carried the car to East St. 
Louis and mailed a notice to the American Petroleum 
Products Company at St. Louis, although the car was 
consigned to that company, as consignee, at Portsmouth, 
Ohio. The consignor-consignee complainant has no office 
in St. Louis. Therefore, the notice of arrival was not 
delivered to it. The Illinois Central, so far as the record 
shows, made no effort to notify the M. K. & T. of the 
arrival of the car at East St. Louis, which is short of the 
billed destination. 

The report says the Illinois Central tariffs show no au- 
thority for the assessment of demurrage at East St. Louis. 
Its custom is to hold stuff consigned to St. Louis at East 
St. Louis until the charges are collected. The duty of the 
line-haul carrier to notify the delivering carrier is shown 
in Schuh-Mason Lumber Company vs. M. & O., 46 I. C. C. 
365. The Illinois Central did not notify the M. K. & T. 
Therefore, it must refund the charge, if collected, or can- 
cel it if merely assessed. The complaint, however, has 
been dismissed because the assessment was illegal, and 
if the Illinois Central does not refund or cancel, the Com- 
mission will assume the burden of further proceedings in 
the case. 


RATES ON PETROLEUM 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report in No. 10404, Winona Oil Company 
v. Director-General, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, et al., 
Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry proposes that the 
Commission find that rates for the transportation of 
petroleum and its products from the midcontinent oil field 
in Kansas and Oklahoma to Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, 
and Menomonie, Wis., have not been shown to be un- 
reasonable but that they are unduly preferential to 
Durand, Wis., to the prejudice of the three points named. 
The defendants should be required to remove the prejudice, 
the examiner says. 

The complainant, which distributes petroleum products 
at Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, and Menomonie, attacked 
a rate of 40.5 cents per hundred pounds on petroleum 
products from the midcontinent oil field to the points 
named, alleging that the rate to Durand, Wis., Wabasha, 
Minn., and points in their vicinity is 5 cents less. The 
higher rate was alleged to be unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent that it exceeded the lower rate 
and reparation was asked in the difference between them. 
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At the hearing, complainant conceded that a rate of 
36.5 cents would be reasonable and non-prejudicial for the 
future and waived reparation. The prejudice complainant 
suffers by the lower rate applying to Durand is admitted 
by the defendants to be undue, the examiner says. 


RATES ON WATER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Examiner Charles R. Seal, in a tentative report on No. 
10299, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe et al., proposes that the Commission 
hold as unreasonable rates for the transportation of water 
within the state of Illinois in effect since June 25, 1918, 
and that reparation be awarded. 

The complainant is a voluntary organization of oper- 
ators of bituminous coal mines in Illinois. The rates on 
water from all points of origin in Illinois to all coal 
mines in the state are placed in issue. 

During periods of drought, water must be transported 
to many mines for steam-making purposes, Examiner Seal 
sets forth, and also for washing coal and washroom use 
by the miners. The water is generally transported in car 
lots of from two to thirty cars. 

For many years prior to June 25, 1918, blanket rates 
on water of approximately $5 per car, regardless of dis- 
tance, were in effect in Illinois. Under the rate increase 
order of June 25, 1918, a blanket rate of $15 per car be- 
came effective. As the result of complaints a blanket 
rate of $6.50 was established by the Railroad Administra- 
tion. Later a distance scale of rates on water was au- 
thorized, and the complainants averred that the present 
scale for distances above fifteen miles is too high, the 
charges per car on distances exceeding fifteen miles rang- 
ing from $10 to $41. If the operators were compelled to 
pay these charges, it was contended, they would have to 
close their mines. 


The present rates, the defendants contended, particu- 
larly those covering the hauls for shorter distances, do 
not cover the cost of service. On the longer hauls, it 
was stated, the charges more nearly cover the expense. 

“Upon consideration of all the facts and circumstances 


“shown of record,’ Examiner Seal says, “including the 


negligible value of the commodity and the peculiar char- 
acter of this water traffic, the Commission should find 
that the following scale will result in reasonable charges 
for the transportation of water within the state of IIli- 
nois and that the rates on this commodity have been 
during the period covered by the complaint, and for the 
future will be, unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded or may exceed the rates set forth in this scale: 


5 miles and less 

miles and over 
5 miles and over 30 

ne: CO On 4.5 shor ole Swe wm eee baa seed 
5 miles and over 60 


Reparation should be awarded, the examiner says, on 
the basis of the difference, if any, between the aggregate 
charges that each operator has paid upon the total ship- 
ments of water made since June 25, 1918, and the total 
amount of charges that would have accrued on such ship- 
ments at the rates herein found reasonable. 


The complaint was founded on the provisions of Sec- 
tion 10 of the federal control act and the examiner says 
it is not necessary to discuss the question of jurisdiction 
of the Commission to entertain complaints against intra- 
state rates initiated by the Director-General, as that au- 
thority was settled by the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of the Northern Pacific vs. the State of North 
Dakota. 


RATE ON FUEL OIL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a tentative report on No. 10327, Kansas City Refin- 
ing Co. et al. vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., Attorney-Examiner 
M. A. Pattison recommends that the Commission hold that 
the local rate on fuel oil from the two Kansas Citys to 
Chicago is unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the 
extent that it exceeds 21.5 cents, and that the propor- 
tional rate on traffic destined to points east of the In- 
diana-Illinois line is unduly prejudicial and should not 
exceed a rate of at least 3 cents less tnan the rate on 
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like traffic from the mid-continent oil fields in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 

The effect of the recommendation, if approved by the 
Commission, would be to fix a relationship, on the local 
rate, between crude oil on the one hand and refined oil 
on the other, by making the rate on the former 5 cents 
per hundred pounds less than the rate on refined oil. Such 
a relationship was prescribed by the Commission in the 
Midcontinent Oil Rate Case, Fairmont Creamery Co. Vs. 
A. T. & S. F., 43 I. C. C. 515, and Codington County 
Gu Coe. va. A.. FT. & GS. ¥., SS LC. C. 364. 

The proportional rate recommended for condemnation 
is 22.5 cents. It is to be reduced so that the propor- 


tional applying on shipments east of the Indiana-Illinois 
line will be at least 3 cents less than on smilar traffic 
than from the more distant mid-continent field refineries. 


ROAD A COMMON CARRIER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A tentative report, written by Examiner W. R. McFar- 
land, on No. 10393, Pittsburgh, Allegheny & McKees Rocks 
Railroad Company vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
et al., recommends that the complaining railroad be 
held to be a common carrier which may participate law- 
fully in joint rates with other common carriers or have 
its charges on interstate shipments absorbed under proper 
tariff provision by the roads having the line haul. 

It is further recommended that its compensation shall 
not exceed the cost if service plus a fair return on the 
value of the property devoted to the public use. The 
complaint in substance alleged that the complainant is 
a common carrier operating a terminal railway in the 
Pittsburgh district connecting with the lines of certain 
defendants, but that the line-haul carriers failed and re- 
fused to accord adequate compensation to it out of the 
through rates. It asked for reparation to the amount of 
the difference between the amount of the division or al- 
lowance actually paid to it since May 1, 1916, and the 
amount which the Commission might find reasonable. 


The trunk line, contended, in effect, that the complain- 


ing railroad is not a common carrier but a plant facility . 


and therefore not entitled to relief. In answer to the con- 
tention cf the trunk lines, the complaining railroad showed 
to the Commission that it is a consolidation organized 
Sept. 25, 1899, the merged companies being the North 
Shore Terminal, Pittsburgh & Allegheny and McKees 
Rocks Railroad Company, all organized under the laws 
cf Pennsylvania as common carriers. The complainant 
was adjudged by the courts of that state to be a common 
carrier. The complainant was under federal control until 
July 11, 1918, when it was relinquished. 


According to the books of the company, it has an in- 
vestment of $538,284, with 3.74 miles of main track and 
13.05 miles of side track. It has trackage over the rails 
of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the B. & O., and of a 
railroad belonging to the United States Steel Corporation. 
It has eight locomotives and 165 freight cars. Last year 
it carried 250,000 passengers at tariff rates. 


All except qualifying shares are owned by the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, which is the principal industry served 
by the complaining company. It also serves two sub- 
sidiaries of the Pressed Steel Car Company, the Schoen 
plant of the Carnegie Steel Company and the Lefkovitch 
Coal Company. By means of its trackage rights it reaches 
several other plants. 

This road has gone through the same troubles that has 
befallen all other industrial railroads. It was not recog- 
nized as a common carrier until the Wabash-Pittsburgh 
terminal began absorbing its switching charges in 1909. 
Other companies followed suit and kept in the absorption 
tariffs until 1914. In 1916, after the decision in the second 
industrial railways case, absorptions at much lower rates 
were restored. At the time the complaint was filed the 
absorption was 4.27 cents per ton. That allowance was 
made on a report of a committee representinng the trunk 
lines which said that if the switching were performed by 
the trunk lines the cost would be 6 cents per ton. 

Contracts between ‘the various companies concerned 
were terminated by the complainant on Dec. 31, 1917. 
After negotiation the trunk lines restored absorption to 
the Schoen plant to the extent of 6.45 cents per ton. At 
the hearing it was agreed that that rate was without tariff 
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authority. It compelled the Carnegie Steel Company to 
pay more for deliveries over the tracks of the McKees 
Rocks road than it would have paid had the deliveries 
been made by the trunk lines. 


“Defendants’ witness who testified regarding this situa- 
tion expressed the view that under private operation it 
would have been unlawful and would not have been al- 
lowed to continue,” says the report. “It is not explained 
how federal control warrants a departure from the pub- 
lished rates.” 


The testimony of the complainant was that the cost in 
1918 was 14.88 cents per ton, as compared with the cost 
of 8 cents per ton in 1915. The report says the record 
warrants a finding that the estimated ccst of 4.27 cents 
was made on the erroneous assumption that the complain- 
ant is merely a plant facility and excludes items of ex- 
pense which may be properly considered as well as a 
fair return on the property devoted to the public use. 
It further justifies a finding that the present cost of serv- 
ice is materially in excess of 4.27 cents on any basis. 
Because the record does not show the value of the property 
devoted to the public use as distinguished from that de- 
voted in whole or in part to the intraplant work, the 
examiner says, no finding can be made as to the maximum 
division or absorption which properly may be accorded 
the complainant on shipments hereafter made or ship- 
ments made in the past. As no basis for an award of 
reparation to complainant was shown, the report says, it 
is unnecessary to discuss the Commission’s jurisdiction to 
make such an award and the complaint must be dismissed. 


STEEL REPARATION CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission has given permission to the Union Rail- 
road Company and the Newburgh & South Shore Railway 
Company to file cross petitions in No. 8406 and the sub- 
numbers thereunder, which constitute the claims of the 
industrial subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration for reparation on account of the fact that they have 
been forced to pay more than the rates of the districts 
in which their plants are located, because the trunk lines 
have refused to absorb the local rates of the common 
carrier subsidiaries of the parent corporation. 

The Union Railroad’s cross petition, asking for a divi- 
sion of joint rates, is to be filed in the sub-numbers from 
16 to 28. They are the complaints in which it is the 
principal respondent. The cross petition of the Newburgh 
& South Shore is to be filed in the sub-numbers from 
1 to 7, in which it is named as the chief respondent. 


When these cross petitions have been filed the formali- 
ties of the litigation, it is believed, will have been com- 
pleted. The whole matter was precipitated upon the Com- 
mission by its action, in the complaint of the National 
Tube Company vs. Lake Terminal, holding that the Lake 
Terminal is a mere plant facility for the National Tube 
Company and not entitled to receive divisions out of joint 
through rates or have its switching charges absorbed by 
the trunk lines, if joint through rates were not established. 


The character of the road was not in issue in the case 
at all. The only question was as to whether the tube 
company, having paid higher rates for the traffic handled 
to and from its plant other than steel plants in the Cleve- 
land-Lorain district, was entitled to reparation because 
the trunk lines had not done as much for it as it had 
done for the steel plants reached by the rails of the trunk 
lines, on which the trunk lines had performed free switch- 
ing for the competing steel companies, while they had 
forced the complaining tube company to bear the cost of 
the switching done for it by the Lake Terminal Company. 


The federal court at Cleveland forbade the Commission 
to enforce its order. Soon thereafter the other industrial 
subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation made 
demands for reparation on the same ground advanced by 
the National Tube Company. 

Now the common carrier subsidiaries are filing cross 
petitions demanding joint rates with divisions thereof, at 
the hands of the trunk lines, to the end that shippers 
on the rails of the common carrier subsidiaries may ob- 
tain the same through rates on their products as are 
given to other steel makers in the various steel districts. 
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BILL OF LADING CASE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


A further postponement of the effective date of the 
Commission’s order in the bill of lading case, now fixed 
for September 8, is expected. More time, it is believed, 
will be needed for the consideration of points that have 
been raised in connection with the report by those who 
do not question the legality of the order prescribing the 
form and terms and conditions. 

It is considered not improbable that the federal court 
in New York will issue a temporary injunction suspending 
the execution of the order while the court is considering 
the points raised on the application for injunctive relief 
brought by the Alaska Steamship Company, the Central 
of Georgia Railway Company, the Clyde Steamship Com- 
pany, the New Haven, the Pennsylvania, New York Cen- 
tral, Southern Pacific, Old Dominion, Merchants & Miners, 
and other steamship lines. This is the case mentioned 
in The Traffic World of July 5. 

Ray Rood Allen, E. H. Boles, George F. Brownell, 
Francis I. Gowen, Albert H. Harris, W. S. Jenney, Alex- 
ander R. Lawton, Blewett Lee, W. W. Meyer, Theodore 
W. Reath, Thaddeus H. Swank and F. H. Wood signed the 
bill as of counsel, the solicitors for the petitioners being 
Burlingham, Veeder, Masten & Fearey. 

The application was made to a special court, consisting 
of Judges Ward, Hand and Mayer, as provided in the 
statute prescribing the method of attacks upon orders 
of the Commission. The argument in behalf of the rail 
carriers was made by Mr. Reath, of the Norfolk & West- 
ern; for the water lines by Mr. Hupper and for the Com- 
mission by Charles W. Needham. The judges took the 
case under advisement, directing the Commission to file 
brief in support of its answer to the complaint not later 
than July 9. 

Only three points seemed to provoke the interest of the 
judges. The first was as to whether the railroads, in 
insisting on settling loss and damage claims on the basis 
of the value at time and place of shipment, were undertak- 
ing to evade the Cummins law, which says they shall not 
limit their liability. The second was as to whether the 
Commission, in saying that carrier’s liability, as dis- 
tinguished from the liability of a warehouseman, shall be 
co-extensive with free time, is going beyond its power. 
The third was as to the power of the Commission over 
carriers by water, in view of the statute enacted for 
their government, including the Harter act. 

In their bill, the carriers denied that they have been 
or are at the present time maintaining and enforcing rules 
and regulations contained in their present bills of lading, 
or are engaging in practices thereunder, which are un- 
just, unreasonable or otherwise in violation of law, as 
stated in the order, to have been found by the Com- 
mission. 

They made the point that they continuously offer to the 
shippers the option of shipping under bills of lading, carry- 
ing full common law liability, or bills of lading, under 
which, by reason of the bargain between the carrier and 
the shipper, the former is relieved of some of his com- 
mon carrier liability, for which the shipper receives a 
concession in rates, the full common law liability rates 
being 10 per cent higher than the ones generally used. 


The complainants allege that neither the act to regu- 
late commerce nor any other law imposes upon them the 
duty to issue bills of lading in the forms prescribed by 
the Commission; nor does any law confer upon the Com- 
mission the power it purported to exercise when it issued 
its report and order in the Bills of Lading case; that 
the Commission made orders in respect of things as to 
which no evidence was taken and undertook to eliminate 
terms from the bill that have long been there, and are 
not in conflict with any statute. 


To illustrate the last-mentioned contention, the com- 
plaint draws attention to the fact that in its report the 
Commission says, “Although the matter is not brought 
in issue, we are not satisfied with the carriers’ claim 
of exemption, which is included in this clause, from loss, 
damage or delay on account of strikes or riots. We are 
of opinion that this provision should be amended so as 
to provide that carriers shall not be liable for delay 
caused by riots or strikes. As thus modified, we think 
the condition proposed by the carriers would be in accord 
with the law and just and reasonable.” As to that part 
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of the order, the complaint says it strikes from the 
bill of lading a provision which is not opposed to any 
law and as to which no evidence was offered. 

As further evidence that the Commission was proceed- 
ing without the support of testimony, the complaint says 
that the bill ordered by the Commission extends the com- 
mon carrier liability to the end of free time; that it 
eliminates from the bill section 2, limiting the liability 
of the initial carrier to its own line except where the 
law provides otherwise; and, finally, that the order strikes 
from the bill the provision which terminates liability 
when shipments are delivered or received on private or 
other sidings after the cars have been detached from or 
attached to trains. 

The lawyers say there was objection to that provision, 
but no testimony to show that it is unreasonable. The 
bill argues that placement of a car on a private siding 
should be regarded as delivery so as to end carrier 
liability. 

Another point is that the order increases the liability 
which the carriers are required to assume beyond the 
liability which the law would establish in the absence of 
any limitations in the bill, and does this in the face of 
the declaration that the limit of the Commission’s au- 
thority is the liability “by the common law” and the 
statutory law of its creation. The allegation is that 
notwithstanding its limitations in the following particu- 
lars: (a) in requiring both in the export and domestic 
bills that the period during which the carriers’ liability 
shall continue is extended to include the entire free 
time allowed by the tariffs; (b) in the requirement of a 
concluding provision of the second paragraph of section 1 
of both bills that where carrier liability depends on 
negligence, the burden to prove freedom from such negli- 
gence shall be on carrier; (c) in the requirement that 
the consignor shall be relieved from liability for freight 
charges when the carrier delivers freight without requir- 
ing the payment of the charges; (d) in the elimination 
from the bills in current use of the provision (Section 9) 
relative to the liability of carriers by water and imposing 
by the first sentence of Section 1 of the conditions in 
the proposed domestic and export bills, the condition that 
the carrier or party in possession of any of the property 
accepted under the bill shall be liable for any loss or dam- 
age except as subsequently provided in the bill, thus re- 
quiring the carriers to undertake carriage by water under 
greater liability than is prescribed by the common law 
and the statutes of the United States. 

“The order, in effect, over-rides acts of Congress,” says 
the bill. “By the limited liability act of March 3, 1851, 
and statutes amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, 
the Harter act of Feb. 13, 1893, the fire statute of March 
3, 1851 (R. S. Sec. 4282), and the statute dealing with 
jewelry and other valuables (R. S. Sec. 4282), Congress 
has fixed and determined the liability of water carriers. 
The Commission’s order requires the carriers to contract 
for a hire and different liability than that fixed by the acts 
of Congress, leaving on the carrier, however, the burdens 
imposed by those statutes. 

“The greater liability imposed upon the water car- 
riers by the Commission’s order reacts upon the initial 
rail carriers on traffic for transportation in conjunction 
with water carriers, inasmuch as they are required to 
contract for greater liability than is imposed by the 
above-named statutes. A mere right of action that the 
rail carriers may have against water carriers is not com- 
pensation for the taking of their property.” 

Another contention of the carriers is that the Commis- 
sion’s order is unlawful in attempting to require the elimi- 
nation from the domestic bill of the customary provisions 
for establishing the actual value of the property at the 
place and time of shipment as a basis for the settlement 
of claims for loss or damage. The bill observes that the 
Commission has approved inclusion in the export bill of 
lading of the origin value basis for the settlement of 
claims, and has struck that clause from the domestic 
bill because the Commission is of the opinion, as a mat- 
ter of law, that the provision is void by reason of the 
conflict with the provisions of the Carmack-Cummins 
amendments to Section 20 of the act to regulate 
commerce. 

Arguing on that point, the carriers said that this origin 
value clause does not relieve the carrier from liability 
for the full value of the commodity transported and does 
not limit the carrier’s liability to a sum less than the 
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value of the commodity. The clause fixes the time, place 
and manner of arriving at the true value of the com- 
modity and avoids uncertainties as to the elements to be 
considered and prevents any undue or unreasonable prefer- 
ence or advantage to any particular person or shipper. 

Directing the attention of the court to the fact that the 
carriers, while under federal control, are subject to all 
laws and liabilities as common carriers, under state or 
federal laws, except in so far as may be inconsistent 
with any order of the President, the carriers suggest that 
the President at any time can divest the order of power 
in so far as it concerns the operations of the railroads 
under federal control, but that as to the corporations 
whose property is under federal control, an order of the 
President cannot relieve them from obedience to the order 
of the Commission. The corporations further point out 
that their property is under federal control and that they 
cannot comply with the order. 

In the twelfth section of the bill it is averred that 
“said order of the Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
prives your petitioners of their property without due 
process of law, is without lawful warrant and is in viola- 
tion of the fifth commandment of the Constitution of the 
United States. Your petitioners further show that if 
required to comply with said order, they will be subjected 
to loss without means of reparation and to illegal degrees 
and amounts of liability.” 


PETITION IN NATCHEZ CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


R. V. Fletcher, assistant general counsel for the Rail- 
road Administration, has filed a petition with the Com- 
mission in No. 9237, Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway Company et al., asking 
that the case be reopened or that the effective date of 
the order be postponed. The reasons for this request 
are given in the petition, which follows: 

“Your petitioner, the Director-General of Railroads, one 
of the respondents in the above-styled cause, most respect- 
fully petitions the Commission that an order be entered 
reopening the above-styled cause, and setting aside the 
order entered in the same; or, in the event that the case 
be not reopened, that the effective date be postpond, and 
for reasons in support of this request, your petitioner 
shows as follows: 

“1. The opinion of the Commission in the above-styled 
cause, rendered March 25, 1919, and the order which ac- 
companied the said opinion, require the carriers, parties 
thereto, and the Director-General of Railroads, to estab- 
lish, on or before Aug. 1, 1919, upon not less than five 
days’ notice to the Commission and the general public, 
class rates applying between Natchez, Miss., and Texas 
common point territory on the Shreveport scale basis. 
That is to say, it is required that for distances of 500 
miles or less, the rates shall not exceed those that now 
apply between Shreveport, La., and Texas common point 
territory, and that for distances in excess of 500 miles 
the rates shall not exceed by more than 25 per cent a 
scale prescribed in the order of the Commission, which 
amounts to an extension of the Shreveport scale. 

“It is further provided in the order, in conformity with 
the findings in the Commission’s opinion, that class rates 
between Natchez, Miss., and Texas points in differential 
territory shall not be greater than apply between Shreve- 
port and the same territory. 


“It is further provided that rates applying between 
Natchez and Texas points in the Houston-Galveston group 
shall not be higher than are maintained for like distances 
between Shreveport and points in Texas common point 
territory. 

“It is further provided that rates on cattle, horses and 
mules, in carloads, from Texas points to Natchez, for 
distances of 750 miles or less, shall not be higher than 
apply on like traffic for like distances from Texas points 
to Shreveport, and that on said traffic moving a greater 
distance than 750 miles, the rates to Natchez from points 
in Texas shall not be more than 6 cents per 100 pounds 
over the rates to Shreveport. 

“It is further ordered, that rates on salt, carloads, from 
Grand Saline, Tex., to Natchez shall not be higher than 
the rates contemporaneously maintained from the same 
origin point to Vicksburg, Miss,, and New Orleans, 
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“In the related case of Natchez Chamber of Commerce 

et al. vs. S. F. Ry. Co. et al., I. C. C. Docket No. 8860, it 
is ordered that rates on cement plaster, in carloads, from 
Acme and Plasterco, Tex., to Natchez, Miss., shall not 
exceed the rates from the same points of origin to New 
Orleans, La., and Vicksburg, Miss., and that in no event 
shall the rates be more than 20 cents per 100 pounds. 

“As stated, the respondents are required to establish 
these rates on or before Aug. 1, 1919, on five days’ notice, 
as required by section 6 of the act to regulate commerce. 

“2. Your petitioner respectfully calls the attention of 
the Commission to a case now pending before it known 
as the Memphis Southwestern Investigation, I. C. C. 
Docket No. 9702. In that case, which is one of the most 
important that has recently been submitted to the Com- 
mission, there is involved the proper basis of rates as 
between Memphis and points in Arkansas, as well as con- 
tiguous territory in Missouri and Oklahoma; between 
Memphis and Kansas City; between Kansas City and St. 
Louis on the one hand, and points in Oklahoma on the 
other; between New Orleans on one hand and Missouri 
River points on the other; and generally the basis of 
rates which would apply to all the southwestern territory, 
particularly Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, south- 
ern Missouri and Kansas. An examination of the very 
exhaustive record made in this case, Docket No. 9702, 
will show that there is involved the whole rate structure 
applying in this southwestern territory. It may well hap- 
pen, as a result of this hearing, that a scale of rates will 
be established applying throughout a very large extent 
of territory. It is respectfully submitted that the decision 
in the instant case, which we are here asking to be re- 
opened, should be considered in connection with the de- 
cision of the Commission in the Southwestern case, so 
that a consistent scale of rates may be adopted and ap- 
plied to all this territory. 

“3. At the hearing of the Southwestern case, the re- 
spondents proposed a basis for constructing class rates 
which would involve the adoption of the Shreveport scale, 
increased by 25 per cent, up to and including distances 
of 350 miles. For distances greater than 350 miles, the 
respondents proposed to allow the rates to grade into 
the present rates, it being the view of the respondents 
that the rates provided in the Shreveport scale, and in 
the Shreveport scale as extended in the Natchez case, for 
distances longer than 350 miles,. were unreasonably low 
in view of the conditions that surround the traffic in this 
southwestern territory, and that the application of the 
Shreveport scale, as extended, would result in material 
reductions in the rates, and in substantial loss of revenue 
to the carriers. This proposition of the respondents was 
supported by elaborate testimony and exhibits, and is 
argued at length in the brief filed on behalf of the car- 
riers in Docket No. 9702. 

“4, Your petitioner respectfully submits that if the in- 
stant case is not reopened, and if the carriers are. re- 
quired to put into effect the scale therein prescribed, the 
effect will be to prejudice the effort of the respondents to 
convince the Commission that the Shreveport scale should 
not be applied in this territory to distances greater than 
350 miles. 

“5. Your petitioner calls attention to the fact that if 
this scale prescribed in the Natchez case is extended to 
and made applicable to the rates involved in the Memphis 
Southwestern Investigation, not only will there be a re- 
duction in rates from Memphis, but there will probably 
be a similar reduction from all other Mississippi River 
crossings, and from defined territory, the rates from which 
are now on a differential basis over St. Louis. 


“In the Memphis Southwestern Investigation the re- 
spondents have submitted facts and argument to show that 
the Shreveport scale of rates was fixed primarily to meet 
peculiar conditions which the Commission found in Texas, 
and that such a scale is not properly applicable to rates 
in the southwestern territory, nor indeed to rates from 
Natchez to the territory involved in the instant case. 

“6. Your petitioner further shows that the application 
of the scale prescribed in the instant case to the rates 
involved in the Southwestern case would disturb the 
present adjustmeni of rates in the southwestern group, 
which is undesirable from the viewpoint both of the car- 
riers and of the commercial interests involved. Such an 
important change, involving as it does consequences of 
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the greatest moment, should not be ordered except after 
full consideration and, particularly, should the Commis- 
sion not be handicapped by the decision in the instant 
case, which was upon a record far less complete than 
the record made in the Southwestern Investigation, and 
which did not take into consideration all the factors in- 
volved. 

“7. Your petitioner respectfully shows that no harm 
can result to anyone from reopening the instant case and 
postponing the effective date of the order entered therein. 
The only purpose of the petitioner here grows out of the 
fact that it seems desirable to reconsider the instant case 
in the light of the record made in the Southwestern 
case, so that the Commission, in prescribing a scale of 
rates, if such action is taken, shall have before it the 
whole situation, and prescribe a uniform scale, which 
will be applicable to all this territory. It is respectfully 
submitted that should the Commission come to the con- 
clusion that the proposal made by the carriers in the 
Southwestern Investigation is a reasonable one, it will 
be necessary to revise the opinion and order in the 
Natchez case so as to conform to whatever conclusions 
the Commission reaches in the Southwestern case. For 
this reason it would seem to be inconsistent with a proper 
regard for economy of time and effort to require the car- 
riers to establish the rates prescribed in the Natchez case 
in advance of the decision by the Commission in the 
Southwestern case. 

“8. Your petitioner also calls attention to the case 
of Monroe Chamber of Commerce vs. Abilene & Southern 
Railway Co. et al., I. C. C. Docket No. 10160. That case 
involves rates between Monroe, La., and points in Texas 
as compared with rates from Ruston, La., and Shreveport, 
La., to the same destinations. In the tentative report in 
this case by Attorney-Examiner Pattison it is recommended 
that the Shreveport scale of rates be applied to this traffic, 
and, as authority for this recommendation, reference is 
made to the case of Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. 
L. & A. Ry. Co., 52 I. C. C. R., 105, involving rates from 
Natchez, Miss., on the one hand, to points in Louisiana 
and southern Arkansas on the other, and which was de- 
cided upon the same general theory as the instant case. 
Exceptions have been filed to the tentative report in the 
Monroe Chamber of Commerce case, and it is respectfully 
submitted that the instant case should be reopened, so 
that the three cases, to wit: Natchez case, the Monroe 
case and the Southwestern case, may all be considered 
together and the situations as developed by the records in 
all these cases be before the Commission at the same 
time. 

“Wherefore, petitioner prays that an order be entered 
reopening the said case of Natchez Chamber of Commerce 
vs. Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway Company et al., 
I. C. C. Docket No. 9237, or, if this may not be done, that, 
pending a decision of the Commission in the Southwestern 
case, the effective date of the order be extended.” 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Indications of noticeable although not decided increases 
in the movement of a number of classes of freight traffic 
by the railroads as compared with the preceding week are 
indicated in the report of traffic conditions for the week 
ended June 30, made to Walker D. Hines, Director-General. 
The grain movement in the Southwestern, Central Western 
and Northwestern Regions showed increases over the same 
period a year ago, but the movement of coal in the South- 
western, Central Western, Southern and Pocahontas re- 
gions still was decidedly below a year ago. In most of the 
regions passenger traffic showed a heavy increase over 
the preceding week and over the same week a year ago. 
The report follows: 

“Eastern Region—The iron and steel industry in the 
Pittsburgh district is about holding its own with previous 
reports, while there is slight improvement in furnace opera- 
tions in the central territory and Youngstown district. 

“Quite a number of new building operations have been 
contracted for and projected, but the only one of any mag- 
nitude is the new New York State office building at Albany 
to cost $3,000,000. 

“Export freight on hand at New York, excluding bulk 
grain and coal, is 13,000 carloads. 
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“At Boston export freight awaiting movement amounts 
to only 1,500 carloads. 

“Passenger traffic still continues heavy. 

“Allegheny Region—Requrements for refrigerator cars 
are very heavy through Chicago and St. Louis and west- 
bound movement is being rushed. 

“Because of strike of teamsters and porters working for 
commission merchants in New York it was necessary to 
place embargo June 23 against perishable freight to New 
York. Strike was settled on 27th and embargo removed. 

“Grain situation at the ports is favorable, elevator ca- 
pacity being 74 per cent utilized. 

“Coal car demands are heavy, the supply about equaling 
the demand. There is also a good demand for box cars. 

“Passenger travel continues very heavy, seashore busi- 
ness showing large increase. Vacation travel good. 

“Pocahontas Region—Freight traffic in this region shows 
some improvement over the previous week, but compared 
with the same period last year tidewater coal dumped de- 
creased 22 per cent. Coal and coke loaded decreased 10 
per cent; other cars loaded decreasd 8 per cent. 

“Through business is also very light. Receipts from con- 
nections decreased 13 per cent. 

“The grain situation at Newport News has cleared up and 
elevator in shape to handle additional business. 

“No material changes in the flour or commercial export 
situation. Favorable reports are received from the Middle 
West on general business outlook. 

“Military travel is quite heavy, requiring the operation 
of 70 special trains and 59 extra cars during the week. 

“Excursion and regular travel also heavy. 

“Southern Region—The number of cars loaded and re- 
ceived from connections about equal to the previous week, 
but showed a decrease of 11,309 cars under corresponding 
period of 1918. 

‘The production of coal in the Birmingham district 
showed a decrease of 40,000 tons under the previous week. 

“In the northwestern portion of the region the live stock 
movement is very active, shipments of sheep and lambs be- 
ing unusually heavy. 3 

“Southbound merchandise traffic to Cuba is about nor- 
mal, but less than carrying capacity of the ferries. 

“On account of excessive rains considerable replanting 
of cotton and corn will be necessary. In some sections cot- 
ton has been plowed up and corn planted instead. 

“Refrigerator car supply ample to protect perishable 
movement, including bananas from New Orleans and Mo- 
bile. 

“Traveling, both local and through, during the past week 
continued satisfactory and northbound travel from Cuba 
continues heavy. 

“Summer excursion travel is on the increase. 

“Northwestern Region—Crop conditions as a whole con- 
tinue favorable, but there has been too much moisture in 
territory east of the Missouri River and lack of moisture in 
Montana and Wyoming. 

“Lumber traffic generally shows a decrease, but the 
movement from Pacific Coast is ahead of last year. 

“Loading of revenue freight considerably heavier than 
previous weeks, but amounted to 25,818 cars less than cor- 
responding week of 1918. ' 

“Movement of grain and grain products continues to 
show heavy increase over last year and new wheat has 
commenced to move from the Southwest to Minneapolis. 

“There has been some increase during the past week in 
shipments of ore by independent companies, but total for 
the week will be approximately 400,000 tons less than last 
year. 

“Coal loading showed a decrease of 7,000 cars under last 
year, notwithstanding efforts made by dealers to improve 
the situation. 

“Receipt of dock coal this season is one million tons over 
last year, but shipments from the dock January 1 to June 1 
are 18,000 cars under last year. 

“Receipt of export freight at Puget Sound ports has been 
very light, but there is some improvement in requests for 
permits on export freight. 

“New high records are being established in the volume 
of passenger traffic handled and in passenger earnings. 

“Central Western Region—The total revenue freight han- 
dled was 9 per cent less than same period of last year, 
although considerably heavier than the previous week. 

“Grain and live stock both show increased loadings, but 
coal decreased 42 per cent and ore decreased 35 per cent 
under last year. Lumber loading was about the same. 
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“Reports from Northern and Eastern Colorado indicate 
that a drouth is being experienced in that section. 

“It is estimated that the production of raisins in San 
Joaquim Valley, California, will be about 35 per cent heav- 
ier than last year. 

“Reports indicate that about 60,000 acres of beans were 
harvested in California during 1918 and that the acreage 
planted this year is about the same, but on account of 
weather conditions the yield will probably be somewhat 
lighter. 

“Passenger travel again shows increases over corre- 
sponding period of last year, being especially heavy from 
the East to Colorado and California. 

“Thirty-four troop trains as well as considerable extra 
equipment were handled during the week to take care of 
soldiers. 

“Southwestern Region—A canvass of conditions at a 
number of larger cities shows increasing activities in all 
lines of business. Country merchants are busy, collections 
are reported good and there is no idle labor. 

“Movement of tomatoes and strawberries has been very 
good, and it is estimated that the watermelon movement 
will amount to 8,700 cars. 

“Compresses report stock of 758,957 bales of cotton in 
storage as compared with 430,813 bales same date last 
year. The demand for cotton is good, however, and it is 
not believed any considerable part of last season’s crop 
will be carried forward to the next season. 

“Unfavorable weather conditions have until the past 
week interfered with the chopping and cultivation of cot- 
ton as a result of which fields are grassy and plant rot 
has developed to some extent. 

“Report of coal and coke loaded for the week shows 
a decrease of 41 per cent under last year’s loading. 

“Clear weather and sunshine has greatly benefited the 
situation at the lumber mills, enabling them to run on 
full time. 

“Harvesting is under way as far north as Missouri and 
Kansas and hot, dry weather has greatly benefited the 
wheat, particularly in Kansas. 

“The high cost of building material has curtailed opera- 
tions to some extent, but there appears to be a disposition 
to go ahead with intended improvements. 

“Coastwise Steamship Lines—There is no excess accumu- 
lation at Gulf or South Atlantic ports. On June 26 there 
were at hand at Galveston 2,645 tons and at Norfolk 4,023 
tons. 

“During the week 700,000 feet of lumber were booked 
for movement via Galveston to New York. Prospects are 
good for a continued heavy movement of lumber. 

“New York terminals have 1,350 tons of freight for New 
Orleans and 5,650 tons for Galveston, which will be cleaned 
up this week. 

“Amount of business offering for the New Orleans-Ha- 
vana lines is not holding up very well. Flour is begin- 
ning to move, but the movement to date has been very light 
on account of high prices. 

“Movement of passengers showed an increase of 2,315 
over corresponding week of last year. 

“War Department—The situation at New York as of 
June 27 shows 171 cars on hand, 428 cars received during 
the week, 422 unloaded, arrivals exceeding deliveries by 
4 cars. 

“The movement of property from overseas to permanent 
storage has been very substantially reduced. 

“The shipment of property overseas has been greatly 
decreased, but there is still some movement of property 
from manufacturing plants and temporary storage to per- 
manent storage. 

“Transportation conditions throughout the country are 
very satisfactory and no difficulty is being encountered 
in moving War Department property. 

“Fuel Administration—The weak spots heretofore noted 
in the car supply are. being overcome. The car supply for 
the week has been good, resulting in accentuating the 
mine labor shortage, however. 

“Movement of coal to the lakes continues steadily, and 
the dumpings are averaging over 3,000 cars per day. The 
dumpings in June to the 25th aggregate 67,820 cars, an 
increase over corresponding period last year of 12,000 cars. 

The campaign of the coal associations to impress con- 
sumers with the necessity of getting their winter’s supply 
of eoal now is bearing fruit. 

“Coke supply is fully meeting the demand. 
“Mail and Express Section—Teamsters’ strike at New 
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York against handling shipments of perishable led to such 
threatening attitude against express drivers that embargo 
was placed against such shipments on the 23d, but was 
lifted on the 26th. 

“There is some shortage of express refrigerator equip- 
ment to handle cherries and other perishable fruits in the 
Northwest, but special effort is being made to meet the sit- 
uation. 

“Account transportation difficulties on the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, shipments of peaches are moving from Prince Ru- 
pert by boat to Seattle and thence by express to eastern 
markets.” 


RAILROAD COMPENSATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission has appointed Commissioner Clark, J. 
Carter Fort, assistant chief of the Bureau of Inquiry, and 
Attorney-examiner A. G. Hagerty, a board of referees to 
determine the just compensation the government should 
pay the Pittsburgh & Shawmut Railroad Company for the 
use of its property. In its petition the railroad company 
said: “Your petitioner has been and is unable to reach 
agreement with the President of the United States, or his 
representative, the Director-General of Railroads, for such 
amount as just compensation for the federal possession, 
control and use of its railroad property as under the cir- 
cumstances of its particular case is just.” 

The applicant company did not begin operating its prop- 
erty until September 1, 1916. Therefore its books afford 
no net railway operating income for the three years end- 
ing June 30, 1917. It was under construction for a large 
part of the three-year period, the completed parts, under 
lease, being operated by the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & North- 
ern Railroad Company. 

On April 29, 1919, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
certified to the President that the annual operating income 
for the test period, judged by the results of the operations 
during the 303 days the Pittsburgh & Shawmut had control 
of the property, would have been $613,261.41. The company 
was so well satisfied with the certificate of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that it filed a claim with the Rail- 
road Administration asking for compensation at the rate 
of $613,261 per annum, plus special claims amounting to 
about $176,000 more, which is the sum of the interest on 
investment in shops, equipment and road added to the 
property after June 30, 1917 and the additions to the 
larger divisions On advanced coal rates that had gone 
into effect between June 30, 1917, and the day when federal 
control was begun. 

Director-General Hines, June 17, through the law di- 
vision, notified the railroad company that the law division 
had come to the conclusion that $461,241.71 would be just 
compensation and that he was prepared to make a contract 
for that sum. He notified the company that he had decided 
to ignore the certificate of the Commission. 

This is a clear cut case of the corporation standing on 
the certificate of the Commission, plus additions on account 
of additions to capital by reason of new track, more cars; 
and larger divisions out of rates put into effect the last half 
of 1917. Other carriers, in asking for boards of referees, 
have asked for the amount certified by the Commission, 
but they have also asked for additions to the amount 
certified for the test period as well as for additional com- 
pensation for increases in investment made during the 
latter half of 1917. The Pittsburgh & Shawmut is satisfied 
with the amount certified by the Commission up to June 
30, 1917. Its request for additions thereto cover only ad- 
ditions to capital and increases in divisions for the last 
part of 1917. 

The Pittsburgh & Shawmut, with about 100 miles of line 
is a heavy originator of tonnage, ninety-five per cent of 
its freight volume being bituminous coal, the demand for 
which, during the test period, was enormous. 

Compensation contracts, signed July 3, give the Balti- 
more & Ohio and subsidiaries $30,035,093, and the Denver 
& Rio Grande $8,319,376. 


COMMISSION ORDER 


At the request of the complainants, the Commission has 
dismissed No. 8726, Cleveland Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. vs. Southern Railway, and No. 10531, Van Tilburg Oil 
Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
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PAYNE SUCCEEDS HURLEY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


President Wilson July 10 accepted the resignation of 
E. N. Hurley, chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board, and 
sent to the Senate the nomination of John Barton Payne, 
general counsel of the Railroad Administration, as a 
member of the Shipping Board. E. Marvin Underwood of 
Atlanta, solicitor for the Railroad Administration, is men- 
tioned as a probable successor to Payne. Payne will be- 
come chairman of the Board. The change will become 
effective August 1. 

Mr. Hurley announced that he will become a manu- 
facturing expert and will open offices in Chicago and New 
York, and possibly other cities. He said he expected to 
make it more or less of a philanthropic proposition, pur- 
suing the line which he followed when he investigated 
cost accounting and other business systems while chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission. 

In his letter of resignation Mr. Hurley said: 

“Although I have been anxious to return to private life 
ever since the war ended, I have withheld my resignation; 
first, because I did not want to trouble you while you 
were in the midst of the international settlement, and, 
second, because, in view of proposed and announced in- 
vestigation of the various departments of the government 
by Congress, I wanted to remain long enough to give the 
legislative committees ample time to make their inquiries. 

“With the extra session already assembled, I feel that 
the congressional committees will have sufficient oppor- 
tunity between the present date and August 1 to inquire 
into any matters affecting contracts about which they 
may have doubt.” 

In accepting the resignation President Wilson said Mr. 
Hurley had done.‘‘work of a very exceptional character, 
both at home and abroad. It is with genuine and very 


deep regret that I accept your resignation, only because 
you desire me to do so. 
upon your continuing.” 


CONTROL OVER WATER RATES 


It would not be just to insist 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Inquiry by The Traffic World as to the jurisdiction of 
the United States Shipping Board over port-to-port rates 
on water-borne traffic in interstate commerce and what 
would be the effect on the Shipping Board’s regulatory 
powers over rates if the Esch-Pomerene bill should be- 
come law, has developed that there is considerable con- 
fusion in regard to what powers the Shipping Board is 
exercising over port-to-port rates and just what effect 
enactment of the Esch-Pomerene bill would have as to 
common carriers by water. 

Statements published recently in The Traffic World 
were to the effect that the Shipping Board had never 
exercised jurisdiction over port-to-port rates. D. W. Mc- 
Kellar, manager of the rate and claim department of 
the division of operations of the board, had the impres- 
sion the board had never exercised jurisdiction over 
port-to-port rates, and Representative John J. Esch, chair- 
man of the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, had the same impression. H. E. Manghum, 
examiner at the head of the division of regulations of the 
Shipping Board, takes an entirely different view. Pre- 
liminary to giving his views, it might be stated that the 
division of regulations of the Shipping Board was prac- 
tically “lost in the shuffle” while the war was on, and 
even among other departments of the Shipping Board 
not much is known about the division, which is housed 
in a building several blocks away from the main Shipping 
Board building. 

The operating and building divisions of the Shipping 
Board, it appears, have absorbed practically the entire 
attention of the members of the board and the division 
of regulations has gone along undisturbed by anybody. 
Mr. Manghum, however, is on the job and is alive to the 
possibilities of the division in time of peace. He points 
out that this division of the board is the “peace time” 
division—that is, while the operating and building divi- 
sions of the board will pass out of existence eventually, 
the intent of Congress in passing the shipping act was to 
provide an agency for the regulation of port-to-port rates 
in interstate commerce by water. 

Enactment of the Esch-Pomerene bill, as it is drawn 
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and as it applies to regulation of common carriers by 
water, in the opinion of Mr. Manghum, would deprive 
the Shipping Board of all jurisdiction over water carriers 
operating in interstate commerce or between the United 
States and adjacent foreign countries and would ma- 
terially diminish the power of the board in respect to its 
peace-time functions. 

In this connection Mr. Hanghum disputes the statements 
of those who are under the impression that the Ship- 
ping Board has not exercised jurisdiction over port-to-port 
rates in interstate commerce. Under the provisions of 
the shipping act, Mr. Manghum points out, the division 
of regulations requires carriers by water engaged in 
interstate commerce—tramp or cargo boats being ex- 
cluded—to file their tariffs with the board. If no ob- 
jection is made, the rates go into effect automatically 
on the effective date. This has been done since June, 
1917, he said, and in that time five formal complaints 
against rates have been filed with the board. Many other 
complaints as to rates have been made informally and 
settled informally, he said. 

As Mr. Manghum construes the provision of the Esch- 
Pomerene bill relating to common carriers by water, it 
would bring under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty in interstate commerce by water. He points out 
further that section 18 of the Esch-Pomerene bill provides 
that ‘all acts or parts of acts in so far as conflicting 
herewith are hereby repealed.” 

“Several years ago,” said Mr. Manghum, “when it was 
suggested that the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
vested with jurisdiction over port-to-port rates, such sug- 
gestions met with two serious criticisms. First, that the 
Commission was already overburdened and unable to 
keep abreast of its work; and, second, that it would be 
predisposed to apply to water carriers the same kind and 
degree of regulation that it has applied to railroads, 
which regulation would be too detailed and too rigid. 

“The weight of opinion favored the creation of a Ship- 
ping Board vested with such pewers, because of the es- 
sential difference between the steamship and railroad 
business, rather than to add to the multitudinous duties 
and responsibilities of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The reasons advanced at that time for the creation 
of a separate body to regulate water carriers are just as 
cogent today as they were then.” 

Otis B. Kent, attorney, formerly assistant to the chief 
counsel of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and who 
preceded Mr. Manghum as head of the regulation divi- 
sion of the Shipping Board, having organized that de- 
partment for the board, says the Esch-Pomerene bill as 
drawn would practically wipe out the provisions of the 
shipping act applying to the regulation of rates. He said 
he did not understand how the impression obtains that 
the Shipping Board has not exercised jurisdiction over 
port-to-port rates in interstate commerce by water or 
that any question of doubt as to the authority of the 
board along those lines has existed. Mr. Kent said that 
while he was with the board very little attention was 
given the division of regulations by the other divisions, 
but that the provisions of the law as to the regulation 
of rates were carried out. 

When informed of the construction placed by Mr. 
Manghum and Mr. Kent on the section of the Esch- 
Pomerene bill applying to common carriers by water, 
Representative Esch said he could not agree with their 
position at all. He said there was no intent in drafting 
the bill to take away any power the Shipping Board 
might have. He said, however, that he was investigating 
the matter. 


Representative Esch is preparing a statement explain- 
ing the purpose and intent back of the section relating 
to carriers by water. In this statement he will go into 
the question of whether tramp or cargo boats would be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Commission. He said 
that after considering this question, he is of the opinion 
that they would not be. 

Mr. Manghum said the tramp steamer is not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Shipping Board under the ship- 
ping act and he doubted whether such boats could. be 
regulated because of the nature of the traffic,in which 
they engage. He said if tramp boats were classed as 
“common carriers,” they would come under the provisions 
of the Esch-Pomerene bill, but that he did not see how 
they could be so classed. 
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Because of the uncertainty existing in regard to the 
section involved, it is regarded as practically certain 
that it will be revised so that it will be made plain that 
tramp boats are not included in the terms of the act 
and also so that the question of conflict with the shipping 
act will be cleared up. 


PLANS FOR LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


All phases of the railroad problem as it must be con- 
sidered by Congress will be discussed at the hearings on 
the Esch-Pomerene bill, which will begin July 15 before 
the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce. 
Representative John J. Esch, chairman of the committee, 
says witnesses will not be restricted in their testimony, 
as the committee seeks all the information it can get on 
the subject involved. 

Among those who will appear as witnesses will be one 
or more members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Director-General Hines, representatives of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, railway executives, repre- 
sentatives of shippers and traffic organizations—in fact, 
anyone who has a plan for the solution of the railroad 
problem. The hearings, Mr. Esch said, probably will ex- 
tend over at least a month. 

“We are hopeful that the presence of the committee 
members will not be required on the floor of the House 
after we begin the hearings,” Chairman Esch said. “We 
desire to give our entire attention to the railroad problem 
after we begin the hearings, so that definite legislation 
may be framed in time for enactment before the Presi- 
dent returns the roads to their owners at the end of this 
year.” 

Mr. Esch said he had been asked why the Esch-Pom- 
erene bill did not contain a provision as to returning the 
railroads to their owners. He said the theory on which 
the bill was drafted was that the President would return 
the roads to their owners at the end of this year and 
that specific legislation would not be needed—that the 
President is authorized by law to return the roads, and 
that is all that is necessary. He says the plan is to have 
legislation in existence at the time the roads are turned 
back to their owners, so that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will have the power to meet the situation 
at that time. , 

As to legislation that would temporarily prolong the 
life of existing intrastate rates, Mr. Esch said it was 
probable that the bill might be amended to include such 
a provision. 

The House committee probably will not be ready with 
its report on the Cummins bill for a week or more, Mr. 
Esch said. 

Senator Cummins, July 9, announced the members of 
the sub-committee on railroad legislation, of which he will 
act as chairman, as follows: Senators Kellogg, Pomerene, 
Poindexter and Robinson. Senator Townsend, whose wife 
is seriously ill in Michigan, was not able to serve on the 
committee, although Cummins wished to appoint him. 

Director-General Hines said, July 9, he had not arranged 
a conference with the President and that he did not 
know just when he would have the opportunity of con- 
ferring with him. He said he had not communicated 
with the President recently. 


LOREE OFFERS RAILROAD PLAN 


L. F. Loree, president of Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
Company, has prepared a plan for the future regulation 
of the railroads, which also embraces measures for safe- 
guarding and improving the credit of the carriers during 
the period of transition from federal to private control. 
Mr. Loree says he fears the multiplicity of plans before 
the public may prove so confusing as to act to prevent 
legislation. He has, therefore, prepared a concrete pres- 
entation in the shape of the text of a bill designed, in his 
opinion, “along the lines of least resistance to an irre- 
ducible minimum of helpful enactment.” 

Instead of attempting to fix some arithmetic formula 
by which rates and revenues shall be regulated, Mr. Loree 
proposes that the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
soon as practicable, fix either for the United States as 
a whole or for each interstate commerce region, the per- 
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centage by which existing rates ought generally to be in- 
creased, in order to meet expenses and provide proper 
revenue. No rates not exceeding the present rates by 
more than these percentages should be regarded as un- 
reasonable in themselves, but any rate may be condemned 
in case it is found to produce unjust discrimination. Un- 
til these maximum percentages are made effective, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is to pay to each system sur- 
rendered from federal control the difference between the 
actual income and the standard return under the federal 
control act, if the actual income is less. 


The plan proposes that the power of the Commission 
to suspend rates, pending investigation, be abolished, but 
preserves the present requirement that changes in rates 
shall not become effective until thirty days after the filing 
of the new tariffs. The Commission is to become wholly 
an adjudicating body, its executive and administrative 
functions being taken over by a new bureau of interstate 
transportation. The term of office of members of the 
Commission is extended to nine years. The country is 
divided into five interstate commerce divisions, one com- 
missioner to have his office in each region and the re- 
maining three to sit in Washington. Commissioners as- 
signed to regions shall perform only such duties as may 
be devolved upon them by the three in Washington, these 
three to exercise all the powers of the Commission, ex- 
cept those thus provided for. The Commission becoming 
almost wholly judicial in character, would no longer be 
permitted to institute proceedings of its own volition, but 
the bureau of interstate transportation, as well as state 
commissions, trade organizations, individuals, firms and 
corporations would be permitted to make complaints be- 
fore the Commission. 

Mr. Loree’s plan provides for immediate judicial review 
of findings under the valuation act. The law already pro- 
vides for such review, but does not clearly provide that 
it may be obtained immediately and unless this is possi- 
ble, Mr. Loree believes, it might not be obtainable until 
much of the evidence had disappeared. 

The Loree plan gives jurisdiction over wages and con- 
ditions of employment to the Commission and requires 
that these, like passenger and freight rates, shall be just 
and reasonable. Employees are forbidden to conspire to 
interrupt interstate commerce and are permitted to strike 
only after the issues in controversy have been submitted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and either de- 
cided or remained in its hands six months without de- 
cision. After such decision, or lapse of such six months, 
there must be a vote of the employees affected on the 
question of striking, the taking and counting of the vote 
being supervised by the bureau -of interstate trans- 
portation. 

The commodities clause, the anti-pooling clause and sec- 
tion 10 of the Clayton act, applying to railroads, are re- 
pealed by Mr. Loree’s measure and the Sherman anti- 
trust law is made inapplicable to carriers subject to the 
interstate commerce law. 

With a view to expediting the financial rehabilitation 
of the railroads as private corporations, the plan would 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to settle and pay 
claims on account of acts or omissions of federal officers 
during federal control and on account of just compensa- 
tion for the use of the properties. Mr. Loree’s idea is 
that many such matters will be left open at the end of 
federal control and that there should be an expeditious 
method of obtaining just settlement without litigation. 
Similar to that under which the War Department is now 
empowered to settle claims growing out of orders for 
munitions and war supplies. Appeal to the Court of 
Claims would be allowed in cases in which agreement is 
found to be impracticable. For the funding of the large 
balances due the United States on account of additions 
and betterments to the properties during federal control, 
Mr. Loree proposes that the carriers give serial notes, 
payable within fifteen years, and bearing interest at a 
rate slightly above that which the government pays on 
the Victory Loan. His bill fixes the interest rate at 5 
per cent. Settlement of any claim against the government 
is not to bar the government’s right of review and recov- 
ery in case of fraud. 


In his introductory comments, attached to the text of 
the proposed bill, Mr. Loree says: 
“It does not propose anything which would increase the 
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number of federal officers and employees or the expense, to 
the taxpayers, of federal regulation. 

“It does propose a restoration of the American con- 
cept of healthy competition with private responsibility 
and private reward, subject to effective means for the 
prompt correction of any rates which are found to be 
unreasonable in themselves or unjustly discriminatory. 
It would establish an impartial tribunal, which would 
exercise powers that are judicial in their essential char- 
acter and provide a separate executive, administrative 
and prosecuting agency, available to any interest requir- 
ing relief, while giving to the same impartial tribunal 
power to determine labor controversies, thus protecting 
industry against unnecessary interruption of service. 

“Tt does propose a desirable decentralization of regula- 
tive power and the prompt and equitable adjustment of 
claims arising out of federal control.” 


EASTMAN FOR LONGER CONTROL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, July 8, sent to the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce the following 
letter in which he advocates continuation of government 
control of the railroads: 

“ At the time last winter when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission appeared before your committee, I was not 
a member of the Commission and therefore had no op- 
portunity to concur in or dissent from what was then 
said in regard to the general railroad situation. Under 
the circumstances, I take the liberty of submitting this 
statement, wishing in a matter of such importance to let 
my views be known for what they may be worth. 

“Stating these views concisely, I believe that the roads 
should continue in the possession and control of the nation, 
for the following principal reasons: 

(1) To insure necessary capital, at low cost. 

(2) To avoid unduly high rates. 

(3) To solve the problem of the ‘‘weak’’ roads. 

(4) To obtain the operating advantages which come from 


unification. 
(5) To promote right relations with labor. 


“T further believe that while unfavorable criticism may 
be made of federal control, as it has been administered, 
the record is not discouraging and the defects may be 
remedied. Better results can, I feel, be obtained by main- 
taining and improving national operation than by return- 
ing to old methods in whatever guise. 

“In the case of capital, national operation has a clear 
and marked advantage, one of great public consequence. 
As you know, our railroads are never finished, or at 
least ought not to be, and they require a steady inflow 
of capital. Without it they can not long furnish good 
service. The amount required each year runs into very 
large sums, and half a billion dollars is not an overes- 
timate. 

“ With national operation the credit of the United 
States is squarely behind the roads, and it is certain that 
capital can be obtained at low cost as and where needed, 
and without underwriting syndicates, commissions, or 
bankers’ profits. 

“Under private operation this has not been true in the 
past, nor is it likely to be true in the future. In the 
last analysis, the credit of private railroad corporations 
depends upon ability to issue common stock. Most of our 
roads are already heavily bonded, and unless they can 
market new stock, none of their securities will long at- 
tract investors. Inevitably this means high capital cost 
and a need for very large earnings. Before the war, the 
roads asserted that new stock could not be sold without 
income sufficient to pay 6 per cent dividends with a pro- 
tective margin of 3 per cent on par value each year for 
reserve. Under present conditions, with the great demand 
for capital all over the world and prevailing high interest 
rates, there is little doubt that 6 per cent would fall short 
of making railroad common or even preferred stock a 
popular investment. Financiers are now claiming that, 
to insure good credit, net income must equal at least 125 
per cent of the amount necessary to pay interest and such 
dividends, however great, as may be required to market 
new stock. 

“We need not accept these claims at face value to prove 
the serious disadvantage of private railroad credit, es- 
pecially under existing conditions. The claims apply not 
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only to conservatively capitalized roads, but to companies 
suffering from inflation or burdened with heavy and un- 
profitable ‘outside’ investments. To maintain credit upon 
a sound basis and enable the roads generally to attract 
capital in accordance with their needs, private operation 
will, I fear, require either a government guaranty or, in 
the alternative, the raising of rates to a point where 
earnings will be upon a relatively higher level than ever 
before. 

“A guaranty of dividends is a mongrel and unsatisfactory 
arrangement. It would impair whatever initiative private 
management may still possess. Moreover, if the govern- 
ment is to guarantee the securities of private corporations, 
it will not be long, and ought not to be, before complete 
and direct control over the affairs of those corporations 
is placed in the hands of the government. 

“As for raising rates, there never was a-time when con- 
servatism was more desirable. We have had ample reason 
of late to fear the coming of an endless chain of rising 
wages and prices. Increases in freight rates have results 
more far-reaching than many realize, affecting as they 
do the price both of the raw material and of the finished 
product. The roads have recently been operating with 
earnings which would drive many of them to bankruptcy 
if they were in private hands; but the Director-General 
has felt—and I think wisely—that the depression may be 
the temporary result of the uncertainty following the 
cessation of hostilities and that the country can better 
afford, for a time at least, to carry the burden of insuffi- 
cient revenues through taxation, as a part of the war cost, 
than to suffer further advances in rates whose ultimate 
effects no man can foretell. Backed by the resources and 
power of the nation, he has been able to base his policy 
upon this belief; but it must be clear that no such policy 
could be pursued, either now or in any similar situation 
in the future, if the roads were in private hands. 

“Under private operation, it is proposed to meet the 
problem of the ‘weak’ roads by lowering the bars against 
mergers and encouraging the strong to absorb the weak. 
By the same gradual process or by pooling of interests, it 
is proposed at length to secure the advantages in the 
handling of freight and in the development and use of 
terminals which come from unification. Aside from the 
effect on public sentiment, the practical difficulties in the 
way of bringing about such mergers on any large scale— 
in deciding what they are to be, in fixing the terms, in 
dealing with state laws, in arranging the necessary ex- 
changes of securities—are very great. If experience is any 
criterion, the chief beneficiaries for some years would 
be the bankers and lawyers in charge of the negotiations. 

“Under national operation no such difficulties arise. The 
‘weak’ roads cease to be a problem, and progress in 
realizing the benefits of unification need only be con- 
tinued. Already a good start has been made, and the 
possibilties in this direction, I believe, even yet have not 
been fully grasped. 

“Coming to the labor problem, the fact that further 
raising of rates could more easily be avoided under na- 
tional operation would in itself make the labor situation 
less difficult, for advances in rates and wages are apt to 
go hand in hand. But I also believe that the golvernment 
can deal with the problem with a stronger and surer 
hand than private operators and, under present conditions, 
more easily secure cooperation. 

“Tt is true that there is a widespread feeling, among 
business men at least, that the roads ought not to re- 
main under federal control. It is based upon a belief in 
‘private initiative,’ strengthened by the impression that 
the roads have not been well managed since they were 
taken over; upon the fear that federal control will be 
used for political purposes; and upon a distrust of what 
are termed ‘socialistic’ experiments. 

“While no doubt many expressing such views, particu- 
larly among bankers, lawyers and railroad executives, 
are actuated by motives of self interest, conscious or un- 
conscious, I do not question the general sincerity of this 
body of opinion or deny its importance and weight. Yet 
I believe it is not well founded and that, if followed, the 
best results for the country will not in the end be ob- 
tained. 

“Faith in ‘private initiative’ springs, I think, from ex- 
perience in competitive industries. Probably it is true 
that maximum efficiency is a product of the struggle where 
profits and even the right to live depend, by reason of 
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keen competition, almost wholly upon efficiency. Com- 
petition has been a factor in railroad enterprise, but its 
influence has lessened with the combinations which have 
been formed and with the public regulation which has 
been established, and will shrink still more if further 
extensive mergers are encouraged. Moreover, the as- 
sumption that private railroad owners have a peculiar 
self interest in efficient management and economical opera- 
tion has slender foundation. Those who use the railroads 
and pay for the service rendered have a greater interest 
in these matters. The primary interest of a stockholder 
is in dividends, and these may be obtained under even 
very poor management, provided rates are sufficiently 
high. The tendency of railroad stockholders for some time 
past has been to think more of rates than of management. 

“It will also be conceded that the control which is ex- 
ercised by these stockholders, especially where the stock 
is widely held, is more apparent than real. In practice, 
actual control usually falls into the hands of bankers, 
and experience has shown that efficient management and 
economical operation are not their most immediate con- 
cern. It is only necessary to refer to the reports in the 
comparatively recent investigations of the New Haven, 
Frisco, Pere Marquette and C. H. & D. railroads to evi- 
dence this point, without reaching back into still more 
unsavory history. Even those most keenly desirous that the 
roads should have the benefit of ‘private initiative’ 
are sufficiently distrustful of the manner in which it might 
be exercised, so that they wisely urge stringent and costly 
governmental supervision, not only over rates, but over 
capitalization, mergers, new construction and service as 
well. 

“The choice, therefore, is not between federal opera- 
tion and ‘private initiative’ such as is manifested in highly 
competitive industries where success is inseparable from 
efficiency, but between federal operation and ‘private initi- 
ative’ in a field where competition is much less a factor, 
if it is to be a factor at all; where prosperity is deemed 
to be dependent chiefly upon rates; and where the door is 
open, except so far as it may be closed by supervision, 
to ulterior motives directly opposed to the public interest. 

Probably the sentiment in favor of a return to private 
operation springs chiefly from a feeling that national op- 
eration has been a failure. Such discouragement is not 
justified. The railroads were taken over in time of war 
and placed in charge of a Director-General. So sudden 
and radical a change in the administration of an immense 
industry was never before made in this country, or prob- 
ably anywhere else. Even if conditions had been normal 
and favorable, no one could reasonably have expected that 
the new plan of administration would at once be perfected, 
or that serious mistakes would not occur. As it happens, 
conditions were neither normal nor favorable. The change 
came on the eve of the worst winter in railroad history, 
at a time when serious congestion existed in the eastern 
territory; the properties were in none too good condition, 
it was necessary to concentrate attention upon the move- 
ment of troops and munitions, the supply of skilled labor 
was depleted both by the draft and by the demands of 
war industries, and prices were soaring rapidly. 


“In spite of these handicaps, no one denies, I think, 
that the Railroad Administration succeeded in relieving 
congestion and handled both troops and all manner of 
war freight with credit to itself. It is also conceded that 
it was able, through unification, to bring about improve- 
ments in operation and terminal practices which were of 
substantial benefit. Nor do I think that any well in- 
formed person has charged that fraud or graft has been 
permitted to enter in. The division directors and federal 
managers were chosen from men who had made their 
mark in railroad work, and obviously without regard to 
political affiliations. Comparatively few actual changes 
were made in executive positions. 


“The chief criticisms of the Railroad Administration, 
aside from irritation over reductions in passenger service 
incident to war conditions and a part of the railroad 
program prior to federal control, appear to be these: 


(1) That large increases in rates have been made. 

(2) That notwithstanding these increases, expense of opera- 
tion has risen to such a height that the roads are not paying 
their way, but imposing a grievous burden upon the public 
treasury. It is alleged that much of the increased expense has 
been due to unjustified increases in wages, and to the em- 
ployment of more men than necessary. 

(3) That radical changes in rate structure and established 
practices have been made or proposed in an arbitrary way, and 
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that centralization has given rise to bureaucratic methods, to 
disregard of local interests, and to undue standardization. 


“While rates have been raised, it is common knowledge 
that the increases have not exceeded and as a rule have 
fallen short of the contemporaneous increases in the prices 
of staple commodities. If the roads are not now paying 
their way, it is due, not only to the increase in operating 
expense, but to the fact that the standard return was 
based on three very excellent railroad years, and to the 
further and more important fact that traffic has been very 
light since the signing of the armistice. 

“Increases in wages have been large, but I do not be- 
lieve it will be found that they have been disproportionate, 
on the whole, to the rise in the cost of living or to the in- 
creases granted in most competitive industries. It may 
be that standardization has been carried too far, but I 
question whether the situation would have been essentially 
different if the roads had remained in private hands. The 
pressure of the cost of living and the rise of wages gener- 
ally would have made increases on the railroads inevitable. 
No doubt the process would have been a threatened strike 
and reference of the matter to the National War Labor 
Board, or to some special board of arbitration. As it 
happens, the major increases under federal control fol- 
lowed the unanimous finding of a bi-partisan board of this 
character. Nor do I think that those who criticize the 
advances allowed by the railroad Administration have been 
less critical of those granted by the War Labor Board 
under the chairmanship of ex-President Taft. 

“During the war it is probably true that the efficiency 
of railroad labor decreased, particularly in the shops. But 
it does not follow that this was the result of federal con- 
trol. Chiefly it was due to the impairment in personnel 
and discipline caused by shortage of labor—particularly of 
skilled mechanics, who were drawn by the thousands into 
shipbuilding and other war industries. The decrease in 
efficiency was noted before the roads were taken over, 
and I know that it was equally, if not more strongly, 
marked in the case of street railways which remained 
under private management. 

“As to the charge that more men than necessary were 
employed, it appears that the introduction of the eight- 
hour day in some cases caused an increase in the force, 
that the federal managers are largely men who were in 
charge of operation prior to federal control, and that no 
orders have issued from Washington requiring these man- 
agers to employ more men than the needs of the service 
demand. 

“TI think it is true that certain changes in rate structure 
and practices have been arbitrarily made, and that there 
has been over-centralization. Probably the fault sprang 
from the grant of too unlimited authority and the oppor- 
tunity which railroad officials, suddenly transformed into 
government officers, saw to achieve changes which they 
had long desired, and from defects in organization natural 
in the inception of the new mode of administration. But 
these are not faults which cannot be remedied. 


“Summing up the situation, there are grounds for criti- 
cism of operation and policy since the beginning of federal 
control. Most of these were products of the times in which 
we have been living and could not have been avoided. For 
some the Railroad Administration may properly be held re- 
sponsible. But-none of them justifies the conclusion that 
national operation is unsound, or that it ought to be aban- 
doned. 

“T attach little weight to the distrust of ‘socialistic’ ex- 
periments. ‘Socialistic’ is a catchword loosely used as a 
means of discredit in default of argument or thought. It 
has long been recognized that transportation by rail is a 
public business which the government might properly carry 
on, and it is no more ‘socialistic’ to do so than to provide 
and care for schools, highways, water supply, postal facili- 
ties, irrigation, fire protection, and any number of other 
activities now publicly administered. The question is one 
of practical expediency rather than of political theory. 

“Nor do I feel that greater weight should be given to the 
statements so frequently made that the government never 
has done and never can do anything well. They are a slan- 
der not only upon the government but upon the people of 
the country, and breed distrust and anarchy. No doubt it 
is true that we have often been guilty of wasteful, dilatory 
and unbusinesslike practices in the conduct of our public 
affairs; but one of the reasons has been that so many in- 
fluential men have preferred to sneer rather than to help 
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in improvement. From experience in both state and fed- 
eral service, I am confident that no greater opportunity for 
useful and genuinely creative work anywhere exists than 
in the public service; that the great body of employees are 
faithful, loyal and willing to work; that inefficiency in the 
service springs from the top rather than from the bottom; 
and that all the efficiency that is wholesome and desirable 
can be developed, without the incentive of excessive finan- 
cial rewards, if constructive thought and criticism are sub- 
stituted in sufficient measure for mere cynicism. 

“Having in mind the conditions by which this country is 
now faced, it is unwise to return the railroads to the un- 
certainties of private financing, and the confusion bound 
to ensue upon the inauguration of new schemes of public 
regulation, the raising of rates, and attempts at mergers 
and the pooling of interests. The nation will, I am sure, 
better conserve its strength and resources if federal con- 
trol is continued and if all who are interested in efficient 
and economical operation will unite their energies to 
achieve that end under such control. If supported without 
rancor or partisanship, this policy can be made to promote 
national pride and unity and add to the power of the coun- 
try. 

“All agree that private operation has had many defects in 
the past and much thought is being spent on possible means 
of curing these defects. The mistake lies in assuming that 
flaws in private operation are less vital and easier of rem- 
edy than flaws in public operation. There are so many 
patent elements of strength, simplicity and power in na- 
tional operation, at a time when these advantages are 
sorely needed, that I trust the thought of the country 
may be directed to the perfecting of federal control, rather 
than to its abolition. Along these lines I venture to offer 
these general suggestions: 

“(1) Too much power has been granted, especially over 
rates. This has resulted at times in arbitrary action, and 
has given rise to the disquieting fear that such actions may 
be more frequent in the future. The presnet rate struc- 
ture is far from perfect; but our industries have been 
built upon it and it ought not to be too suddenly or too 
violently disturbed. No important change should be made 
without opportunity for full hearing before some disinter- 
ested tribunal. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has been dealing 
with rates for years and is well organized for the pur- 
pose. It should be given the same power over rates under 
national as under private operation. 

“In my judgment, the Commission should also retain 
its control over accounts and its powers of research and 
investigation. The state commissions should be permitted 


to retain similar powers and to exercise, in general, the, 


authority over service which they now possess. These 
local tribunals, easily accessible and independent of the 
federal government, can be of great public benefit. The 
more opportunity there is to watch, check and criticize 
from independent sources, the better national operation 
will be. . 

“(2) There has been too great centralization of author- 
ity. The roads nationally operated should, I think, be di- 
vided into regional or other systems, and these should be 
given a far larger measure of autonomy or ‘home rule,’ so 
that all minor policies and some of greater moment can be 
determined on the spot. By instituting comparisons be- 
tween these systems, much benefit can be derived. 

(3) While the federal government would retain final 
control, independent interests should have a means of 
watching and helping in the management, either through 
advisory committees, or more directly. The two groups 
which should be particularly considered in this connec- 
tion are the shippers who use the roads, and the employees 
by whose labor they are operated. The self interest of 
shippers in good service and low rates is obvious. The 
similar interest of the employees is not so clear, but none 
the less a fact. 

“Labor is fast coming to realize that increases in wages 
may not of themselves achieve desired results. So long 
as only a few trades were organized and increases were 
confined to small groups, net gains were large; but with 
more widespread organization and more general increases, 
the gains are small, for prices rise rapidly on the heels of 
wages and wipe out the advantages secured. Under such 
conditions there are probably only two ways in which 
labor can permanently better its condition. One is to re- 
duce excessive profits and place the burden of taxation 
where it can most easily be borne; the other, and the more 
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important in its direct results, is to increase the productive 
power of labor and thus bring down prices. I believe the 
railroad labor leaders appreciate the situation and are 
ready to co-operate in promoting efficiency, if given a fair 
opportunity. No group of men in the country have a 
greater stake in the railroads than their employees, and 
they are entitled to be consulted in the management. Such 
a policy would, also, I feel confident, reduce friction and 
the number of serious labor disputes. 

“Plans for stimulating efficiency of employees by giving 
them a share in the profits are unsound, because such 
profits can more easily be secured by raising rates than 
by promoting efficiency. Plans whereby increased com- 
pensation is made directly dependent upon a demonstrated 
record of efficiency are more desirable and can be devel- 
oped, if safeguarded from abuse by proper cooperation. 

“These are only general suggestions and I have not 
attempted to develop them in any detail. The problem is 
really one of organization, and the important thing at 
the moment, as I see it, is to turn attention in this di- 
rection. If this is done, I believe that the Director-Gen- 
eral and his assistants, representatives of shippers and - 
employees, and many others can give you valuable help 
in devising ways and means for improving the organiza- 
tion and supervision of national operation so that it will 
better accomplish the purposes which all desire. It is 
a question which can be dealt with without haste, and 
the same may be said of the still more difficult question 
as to the compensation finally to be paid to the owners of 
the roads if the policy of national operation is permanently 
adopted, a question which can more wisely be determined, 
in all probability, in the light of the valuation which is 
now in process. 

“In the meantime the suggestion which I respectfully 
offer for your consideration is that the present form of 
national operation, with the modification proposed in the 
so-called Cummins bill, be continued for an appropriate 
period of time in order that uncertainty as to the immedi- 
ate future may be ended and sufficient time gained for 
the deliberate and constructive consideration of the en- 
tire problem. If I can be of any help to your committee 
at any time, I am of course at your command.” 


ARKANSAS AND SHORT HAUL BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A. R. Bragg, traffic manager of the Merchants’ Freight 
Bureau, Little Rock, Ark., in view of testimony before the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce that many 
Arkansas shippers favor enactment of the Poindexter bill 
providing for rigid application of the long-and-short-haul 
clause of the fourth section of the act to regulate com- 
merce has written to Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, ex- 
plaining why the Merchants’ Freight Bureau is against 
the bill. 

“It is claimed,” Mr. Bragg says, “that certain Arkansas 
interests outside of Little Rock, Pine Bluff and Fort Smith 
are advocating passage of the bill in order to obtain a 
mileage scale of rates from Mississippi River crossings to 
points in southern Arkansas; also western Arkansas. This 
will have the effect of destroying the well-established 
basis of rates that has been in effect for many years, as 
it is figured on a mile per mile basis, which will prac- 
tically upset all present rates in Arkansas, with no spe- 
cial benefit to anyone and detrimental to many large in- 
terests. It destroys water competition; also deprives the 
longer line between competitive points from participating 
in the business, except at a higher per mile rate. As an 
illustration: The mileage from Memphis, Tenn., to Little 
Rock, Ark., over the Missouri Pacific, is about fifteen miles 
greater than that over the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
and the Missouri Pacific, under the terms of the bill, will 
not be permitted to meet the Rock Island’s rate. 

“We all admit that the present rates in effect into 
Memphis from all points north and east thereof are 
extremely low, on account of alleged water competition 
that did exist twenty-five or thirty years ago, but does not 
exist now, and for this there should be a remedy. These 
rates should be increased for one reason, and that is, the 
jobbing centers and others in the state of Arkansas are 
often forced to use a combination of local rates through 
Memphis which are, as a rule, lower than the fixed 
through basis. There are some portions of the bill that 
might be satisfactory to our people, but generally speak- 
ing the whole bill is objectionable.” 














Lossand Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Ligests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





BILLS OF LADING 


Drafts Attached: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Texarkana.) Where 
drawee of drafts with forged bills of lading attached pays 
payee, who is innocent holder, for value, it cannot there- 
after, on discovering that goods have not been shipped 
and that bills of lading are fictitious, recover its loss from 
payee.—Howe Grain & Mercantile Co. vs. A. B. Crouch 
Grain Co. et al., 211 S. W. Rep. 946. 

Where drawer in transferring drafts to payee bank as- 
signed bills of lading purporting to be issued to drawer, 
bank, in forwarding drafts, with attached bills of lading 
to drawee, was not a guarantor of signatures attached to 
bills of lading.—Ibid. 

Drawee, seeking to recover from payee amount paid on 
drafts before discovery that attached bills of lading were 
fictitious, has burden of proving that payee, in forwarding 
drafts with forged bills of lading attached, was so negligent 
in not detecting forgery as to make it responsible for 
drawee’s loss.—Ibid. 

In drawee’s action to recover from payee amount paid 
on drafts before discovery that attached bills of lading 
were fictitious, evidence held insuffic'ent to present issue 
of whether payee in forwarding drafts with bills of lading 
was negligent in failing to detect forgery.—Ibid. 

Holder: 

Where bank, payee of drafts with bill of lading attached, 
upon receiving drafts gave the drawer unconditional credit 
on its books for the amount of the drafts, the bank was 
owner and holder of the drafts, and not merely the draw- 
er’s collecting agent, though it might have applied amount 
upon drawer’s pre-existing debt, or upon non-payment 
might have claimed right to charge amount back against 
drawer.—Ibid. 


DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


Claim in Writing: 

(Oneida County Court.) A judgment for $14 for delay 
in the delivery of a casting shipped by plaintiff should 
be permitted to stand on the theory that the action was 
for negligence, from which defendant was not absolved 
by a condition of shipping receipt that plaintiff’s claims 
should be made in writing —Gifford vs. Fargo, 176 N. Y., 
Sup. 569. 

LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Warehouseman: 
(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Where books 
shipped by plaintiff to consignees were reconsigned by 
them to plaintiff and after return to original point of 
shipment remained in the express company’s possession 
for eight months, its possession was that of a warehouse- 
man, though several months had elapsed before it gave 
plaintiff notice of its possession.—Bufton vs. Southern Ex- 
press Co., 212 S. W. Rep. 74. : 

In an action for conversion, where plaintiff consignee 
alleged that the defendant express company converted the 
books as carrier, the evidence showing that the express 
company was holding them merely as warehouseman, there 
was a total failure of proof.—lIbid. 

A carrier’s common-law liability is that of an insurer 
of goods shipped, while the liability of the warehouseman 
is based upon ordinary care.—Ibid. 

Evidence: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Galveston.) Evidence 
held to show that defendant railway company, sued for the 
loss of cotton by fire, had in fact accepted such cotton for 
transportation, to initiate its liability as carrier.—Sugar- 
land Ry. Co. vs. Dew Bros., 212 S. W. Rep. 190. 

In action for loss by fire of cotton shipped, admission 
in evidence of bills of lading covering consignments not 
embracing cotton in suit, held harmless to railroad, in 
view of fact jury merely passed on value of cotton at 
time of destruction, and were not asked to determine 
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whether or not it had been received by railroad for ship- 
ment.—Ibid. 
Evidence: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas.) In an action against 
the terminal carrier of an interstate shipment of onion 
sets to recover damage by wetting in transit, evidence 
held insufficient to raise the issue as to whether or not 
some of the damage occurred before the sets came upon 
the terminal carrier’s line—Houston & T. C. R. Co. vs. 
Reichardt & Schulte Co., 212 S. W. Rep. 208. 

Failure to Issue Bill of Lading: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Galveston.) Where a 
railroad had received cotton for transportation, and its 
failure to issue bills of lading for and to move it promptly 
was due to the action of its agents, the conductor of train, 
for his own convenierce, and not for the benefit of the 
shippers, nor because of lack of information as to destina- 
tion or consignees, the read’s liability was that of carrier, 
rather than a mere warehouseman, under Vernon’s Sayles’ 
Ann. Civ. St. 1914, arts. 710.—Sugarland Ry. Co. vs. Dew 
Bros., 212 S. W. Rep. 190. 

Value ard Cuality: 

In an action against a railroad for the destruction by 
fire of cottcn in trensit, a member of plaintiff firm, long 
experienced in handling, buying and selling cotton, held 
= to give an cpinion as to quality of the cotton.— 
Ibid. 

In an action against a railroad for destruction by fire 
in transit cf cotton shipped over its line, question of value 
of cotton held for the jury.—Ibid. 

Carmack Amerdment: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Galveston.) The con- 
signee of onion sets shipped in interstate commerce could 
recover from the terminal carrier for damage only on 
the basis of the bona fide invoice price of the property, 
including freight charges, if prepaid, as its value, as stipu- 
lated ty the standard form bill of lading issued by the 
initial carrier in compliance with Order No. 787 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, dated June 27, 1908, pur- 
suant to the Carmack amendment to the interstate com- 
merce act, despite the consignee’s allegation that the ter- 
minal and initial carriers were copartners, and, despite 
the amendment of the Carmack amendment on March 4, 
1915 (U. S. Comp. St. 8604a), subsequent to the contract 
of carriage——Houston & T. C. R. Co. vs. Reichardt & 
Schulte Co., 212 S. W. Rep. 208. 


The terminal carrier of an interstate shipment by rail, 
when sued for damage to the shipment, could not waive 
provision as to damages of the standard form bill of 
lading issued as required by an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission pursuant to the Carmack amend- 
ment of the interstate commerce act (U. S. Comp. St. 
8604a, 8604aa).—Ibid. 


The terminal carrier of an interstate shipment under 
the standard form bill of lading issued under Order No. 
787 of the Interstate Commerce Commission of June 27, 
1908, pursuant to the Carmack amendment of the interstate 
commerce act, held required to respond only for such 
damages as occurred to the shipment on its own line, 
despite the consignees’ allegation that the terminal and 
initial carrier were partners, and the amendment of the 
Carmack amendment on March 4, 1915 (U. S. Comp. St. 
8604a),- subsequent to the contract of shipment.—Ibid. 

Under a standard form bill of lading, issued on an in- 
terstate shipment under an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission pursuant to the Carmack amendment 
of the interstate commerce act (U. S. Comp. St. 8604a, 
8604aa), such bill providing no carrier should be liable 
for loss not occurring on its own road or its portion of 
the through route, if damage to the shipment occurred 
before it came on the terminal carrier’s line, the con- 
signee’s damages must be apportioned in their action as 
against the terminal carrier, the initial carrier having been 
dismissed for insufficient service.—Ibid. 

Presumption: 

There is a presumption against a terminal carrier which 
delivers goods in bad condition that the damage occurred 
on its own line, though it may have transported the goods 
over its line in the same through and sealed car in which 
it received them.—Ibid. 

Released Rates: 

(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Fort Worth.) In view 

of Interstate Commerce Commission Rule 13, a, b and ce, 
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unless a shipper declares a value greater than 50 cents 
per hundred weight, and pays the excess rate for the 
higher valuation, the liability of the express company is 
limited to such lower rate, and that, even though the 
contract is oral and nothing is said about rates or value, 
all express charges to be paid at destination.—Wells Fargo 
& Co. Express vs. Bollin, 212 S. W. Rep. 283. 

Car Furnished by Shipper: 

(Supreme Court of Florida.) A common carrier of mer- 
chandise is not relieved of liability for loss of the goods 
merely because the shipper furnished the car in which 
the goods were loaded, where the car was leased from a 
third person, and for the use of such car upon the road 
the carrier pays to the owner a certain amount per mile, 
and the loss of the goods in transportation is due to a 
defect in the particular car.—Louisville & N. R. Co. vs. 
Carr et al., 81 So. Rep. 779. 

Neglinence: 


A common carrier is not permitted to contract against: 


its own negligence.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Damaces: 

(Supreme Court of Kansas.) In an action against a car- 
rier for damages on account of injury to an animal in 
transit, where delivery was made at the point of destina- 
tion, the plaintiff cannot recover for freight charges paid, 
although the animal was so injured as to be entirely worth- 
less, and the amount of recovery was limited by the value 
stated in the bill of lading—Kennedy et al. vs. Atchison, 
T. & S. Ry. Co., 181 Pac. Rep. 117. 

Where an animal has been killed or rendered entirely 
worthless by such an injury, a recovery may sometimes 
be in excess of its value, by reason of money spent in 
an unsuccessful, but reasonable, effort to restore it to use- 
fulness, but this can be true only of expenditures made 
in a just expectation of reducing the carrier’s liability by 
the amount expended; and where the recovery is based 
upon the valuation placed on the animal in the shipping 
contract, the expectation must be that the recoverable 
damages will be reduced below that amount.—Ibid. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


Notation on Way Bill: 

(Springfield Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Where a ship- 
per delivered an interstate shipment of goods to a carrier 
and directed it to be sent over a route having an estab- 
lished through charge, the initial carrier was charged with 
the duty to make necessary notations on the waybill, and 
the shipper had the right to assume compliance with that 
duty, and he was not responsible for any misrouting. 
—Lanecaster et al. vs. Schreiner, 212 S. W. Rep. 19. 

A connecting carrier receiving a shipment of goods 
which was not routed over its line will be charged with 
knowledge that it was aiding in misrouting the shipment, 
where the bill of lading and waybill designated the proper 
route.—Ibid. 

Presumption: of Routing: 

In an action by a carrier to recover charges, where 
neither the bill of lading nor the waybill issued by the 
initial carrier was introduced in evidence, it must be pre- 
sumed that they designated the routing of the shipment 
as stated in a receipt issued by such carrier to the ship- 
per, especially .in view of Interstate Commerce Act, para. 
20 (U. S. Comp. St.. 8604a, 8604aa), providing a penalty 
for issuing a false bill of lading.—Ibid. 

Contract Rates: 

An interstate carrier cannot. by contract or otherwise, 
by estoppel or waiver, directly or indirectly, increase or 
decrease the duly established freight rates, and the ship- 
per must make good any deficiency not collected, regard- 
less of the cause, freight rates established by the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission dominat- 
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ing every shipment and contract, and this rule applies to 
a through rate made up of the sum of local rates of con- 
necting carriers.—Ibid. 

Cheapest Route: 

Where a shipper delivers goods to a carrier, he is en- 
titled to have the goods sent over the cheapest route, and 
that wtihout even making a selection.—Ibid. 

Excess Charges: A 

In case an interstate shipment of freight is misrouted 
so that the shipper or consignee is compelled to pay a 
larger amount of freight charges than the established 
through rate, the carrier or carriers, whether initial or 
connecting, which are guilty of the misrouting must stand 
the loss, and cannot collect the excess charges caused by 
the misrouting, and, if paid by the shipper or consignee, 
must refund the overcharge, especially in view of Inter- 
state Commerce Rule 214 (d), relating to misrouting ship- 
ments.—Ibid. 

Relation of Connecting Carrier: 

Where shipper ascertained through rate and designated 
the proper route and paid the correct amount of charges 
for the through shipment, the initial carrier was respons- 
ible for the through shipment, though part of the route 
was Over a connecting carrier, the connecting carrier be- 
coming in a measure at least the agent of the initial car- 
rier to complete the shipment, and there was such con- 
tractual relation between the two carriers that the con- 
necting carrier could hold the initial carrier for its lawful 
share of freight charges.—Ibid. 

Carmack Amendment: 

The spirit of the Interstate Commerce Act with the 
Carmack Amendment (U. S. Comp. St. 8604a, 8604aa) is 
to treat connecting lines of transportation as one line so 
far as the shipper is concerned, and to compel the differ- 
ent companies forming a through route to deal as a unit 
with the shipper, and to then adjust all differences as to 
individual liability among themselves, and thus, where a 
shipment was misrouted, and the proper charges were 
paid to the terminal carrier, such terminal carrier should 
not be allowed to sue the shipper-for the local established 
charges over the actual route of the shipment, but should 
be required to settle the matter with the other carriers, 
because to collect the money from the shipper would be 
to collect money for the benefit of an offending carrier, 
money which must again be returned to the shipper by 
the offending carrier.—Ibid. 

State Commission’s Orders: 

(Supreme Court of Nebraska.) This court will not re- 
verse the order of the state railway commission, on ap- 
peal, unless it is found to be clearly unreasonable—Rev. 
St. 1913, 6127, 6128. (Lincoln Commercial Club vs. Mis- 
souri Pacific Ry. Co. et al., 172 N. W. Rept. 687.) 
Discrimination: 

Where unjust discrimination arises as between indi- 
viduals or localities, by reason of the absorbing of switch- 
ing charges in certain instances and not in others under 
like circumstances and conditions, the carrier may be 
required to remove the discrimination by a change in 
tariff schedule eliminating the charge.—Ibid. 

Government Control: 

Where order that carrier remove discrimination by 
change in tariff schedules eliminating its absorption of 
switching charges was in existence before President’s 
proclamation taking over the railroads, such situation 
ought not to cause a reversal of this order.—Ibid. 


TELEPHONE REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, July 8, gave out 
a compilation from sixty-five reports of revenues and ex- 
penses of telephone companies for March, filed by com- 
panies having annual operating revenues in excess of 
$250,000 a year. 

It shows that the number of stations increased from 
7,861,916 to 8,113,019; the revenue increased from $28,021,- 
312 to $31,491,674; expenses from $18,439,557 to $22,851,163, 
and the operating income decreased from $7,668,246 to 
$6,452,452. 

In the three months ended with March the revenues in- 
creased from $82,358,046 to $91,702,592; expenses from $56,- 
807,521, to $67,450,260; and the net fell from $19,424,320 to 
$17,786,620. 
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PARCEL POST TRACERS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

As your valuable publication is the natural medium of 
exchanging views among the traffic managers of the coun- 
try, the writer would like to make inquiry as to whether 
anyone who has ever entered tracer for parcel post pack- 
ages with the Post Office Department of its form 1510, has 
ever received a reply that the missing package has been 
located. 

Out of a great number of tracers filed with the Post 
Office Department, we have not yet experienced the thrill 
of a favorable report and are curious to know if anyone 
has received such a surprise. 

The Luetkemeyer Co., 
Per L. J. Bodie, Traffic Manager. 
Cleveland, O., June 30, 1919. 


OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

It is with a great deal of interest we read a letter from 
C. H. Anderson, traffic manager of the Manhattan Elec- 
trical Supply Company, printed in your. issue of June 28. 

Regarding his suggestion as to checking freight rates 
on both inward and outward shipments before paying the 
bill, would state that we have followed this method for 
some time. Upon finding an error on a bill we simply 
cross the same off from the statement, return it to the 
cashier of the railroad company, with a letter stating that 
we had deducted that amount from the statement, giving 
our reasons, etc., for doing so. 

This, we find, practically eliminates the necessity of 
placing claims for overcharges. 

The Lamson Company, 
A. F. Pascall, Traffic Manager. 
Lowell, Mass., July 2, 1919. 


PREPAYMENT OF FREIGHT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

For five or six weeks I have been reading the heated 
arguments of various parties on the subject of prepay- 
ment of freight. It appears to me that most of the letters 
have been written from a one-sided point of view, and 
such letters as parties have written from an unprejudiced 
point of view have apparently missed the point. 


It is, in certain lines of business, absurd to suggest 
that the shipper should prepay freight on materials just 
because he quotes a selling price to a purchaser at a 
given destination. I refer particularly to such a com- 
modity as lumber, with which I am thoroughly familiar, 
and also to a number of others, such as coal, lime, cement, 
gravel, sand, brick, etc., into which the transportation 
charges enter largely in determining value at destination. 

Someone may say that it is not necessary to quote a 
price delivered at destination. The average salesman, sell- 
ing any of these commodities, would prefer not to 
quote a price delivered at destination, but the average 
party buying such commodities insists upon knowing what 
they will cost him at destination. Now, suppose I sell a 
car of lumber at a delivered price in New York; it makes 
no difference whether I sell f. 0. b. New York, or freight 
allowed to New York in this argument—the fact is that 
I sell the lumber to cost the buyer a certain amount per 
thousand feet in New York. I do not know when I sell 
lumber where it will be shipped from; shipment may 
originate at any one of a dozen or more points in the 
southern or western states. 


Lumber, for instance, which may be worth $15 per thou- 
sand feet on the Pacific coast, at a given mill, will be 


worth in the New York district approximately $40 per 
thousand feet. Lumber worth $10 per thousand feet in 
the southern states may be worth $25 per thousand feet 
in New York City. Most of the commodities I have men- 
tioned above are a long time in transit; they are usually 
subject to loss, damage and delay. It would be decidedly 
unfair to ask a shipper selling lumber worth $15 per thou- 
sand in Oregon to prepay transportation charges of $25 
per thousand. The average lumber concern would very 
quickly bankrupt itself if it endeavored to carry out a 
prepayment policy. 

In the same respect, the other commodities which | 
have mentioned above have not sufficient value to permit 
the prepaying of freight. Take, for instance, sand or 
gravel. This is a commodity which has practically no 
value. A carload of gravel may be worth, say, $10 to 
$15 intrinsic value at some sand or gravel bank in a 
remote district. It may be sold for $100 to $200 at des- 
tination. Mcst of the value of this gravel at destination 
would be an accumulation cf charges for handling and 
transportation. 

I think most of the purchasing agents who have written 
letters on this subject have in mind commodities which 
have high intrinsic values, where the cost of transporta- 
tion makes small relative difference in value at destina- 
tion. I cannot blame them for requesting vendors to pre- 
pay freight charges, but it is certainly a ridiculous attitude 
for them to take when they argue that freight charges 
should be prepaid as a general rule. 

I have dictated the above letter because I believe that 
I handle a greater variety of materials than anyone who 
has previously written on this subject, and I am quite 
sure that those who have previously written will see the 
justice of the remarks made above. 

J. J. Jackson, of Purchasing & Traffic Depts., 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation. 
New York, N. Y., July 3, 1919. 


BASIS FOR TERMINAL CHARGES 


Editer The Traffic World: 

I have read with a great deal of interest the report of 
the hearings before the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee on the Poindexter bill, contained in The Traffic 
World of June 21, 1919. 


The report of the testimony of Mr. J. B. Campbell, evi- 
dently representing the interests of Spokane, Wash., has 
been of particular interest. It appears therefrom that Mr. 
Campbell is strongly wedded to the idea that rates in 
every case should be made with respect to the distance 
of the haul only, on the theory, perhaps, that distance in 
all cases more accurately reflects costs than other factors 
which might be considered. Mr. Campbell is reported as 
saying that “it is ridiculous for carriers to perform ter- 
minal services for a flat rate,’ and that “it is rid‘culous 
to charge the man whese delivery point is only half a 
mile from the break-up yard as much as the man whose 
track is seven miles away; or, to put it in the other way, 
to give free delivery service, no matter whether the d‘s- 
tance is a half mile or fourteen times as far as that to 
the most distant delivery track.” 


Mr. Campbell’s apparent unfamiliarity with conditions in 
various terminals and the elements which enter into the 
cost of performing services within such terminals, and 
perhaps his zealousness for his cause, have led him to a 
grievously erroneous conclusion with respect to rates for 
terminal switching. Anyone who understands the condi- 
tions under which switching services are performed in 
terminals knows that the distance of the hauls has very 
little, if anything, to do with the cost of performing such 
services. In many cases a switching service of eight or 
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ten miles, or even greater, can be performed more eco- 
nomically than a switching service of one mile or less in 
the same terminal, and the investigation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Los Angeles switching case, 
which, Mr. Campbell complacently states, should be re- 
versed, demonstrated conclusively that the time consumed 
in performing switching services was the true criterion 
for determining switching costs, rather than the distance 
of the switching hauls. This will appear obvious, I be- 
lieve, to anyone who will stop to analyze the conditions 
surrounding such service. In most cities certain parts of 
the railroad terminals are highly congested. In such con- 
gested sections, due to interference from main-line trains, 
vehicular and other street traffic, a greater amount of 
time is required to perform short-haul switching services 
than to perform a long-haul switching service in that 
part of the terminal not so greatly congested. In like 
manner in some terminals the congestion is greater than 
in others, and consequently greater interference to unin- 
terrupted switching is met with in some terminals than 
in others. In some terminals it is more economical to 
perform a switching service of a number of miles than 
it is to perform a switching service of a few blocks in 
other terminals. The distance of the hauls within ter- 
minals is therefore entitled to less consideration than any 
other element which bears upon the cost of performing 
terminal service. Anyone familiar with the street car 
(surface) operation in our cities—uniform fares prevail— 
can grasp this logic. 

The question of the proper basis for switching charges 
is of particular interest at this time to shippers in Cali- 
fornia and principally in the large cities, because the 
Railroad Administration is endeavoring to establish in 
those cities a practice which they have always heretofore 
contended was improper. It is proposed to subdivide the 
existing switching districts in the cities of San Francisco, 
Oakland and Los Angeles into zones and to grade the 
charges within and between said zones on a mileage basis, 
in lieu of a flat charge for switching throughout the ex- 
isting switching district in those communities—a practice 
which has been followed from the beginning and which 
is fully supported by the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the Los Angeles switching case— 
regardless of the fact that the railroads themselves have 
always contended that the time consumed in performing 
switching services, rather than the distance of the hauls, 
was the sound economic basis for determining switching 
costs and rates. 


The leck of foundation for the bald assertion of Mr. 
Campbell in respect to the basis of charging for terminal 
services would seem to indicate that his statements with 
respect to the justness of a rigid long-and-short-haul rule 
should only be accepted with a grain of salt. 


P. R. Thompson, First Vice-President, 
Industrial Executive Committee of Civic Associations. 
San Francisco, Calif., July 4, 1919. 


BILL OF LADING SUPPLIES 


Hon. Robert M. La Follette, United States Senate, Wash- 

ington, D. C.: 

We have your letter of the 5th inst., with which you 
enclosed letter from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, dated July 2, with reference to the order of the 
Commission in Docket 4844. 

We cannot understand the position taken by the Com- 
mission in that they disapprove the use of a notation on 
supply of bills of lading as at present in effect. We can- 
not see where the shipper or the railroad will gain by 
wasting the present supply, and as yet we have not been 
informed by the Commission, or can we find that anyone 
else has been shown where the shipper or railroad will 
gain. 

“The Commission states that they desired to relieve 
the hardships of the situation by postponing the effective- 
ness of the order one month. One month cannot be con- 
sidered a relief. In the following paragraph of the Com- 
mission’s letter, after stating that in order to relieve the 
hardship, they go on and state that the mere fact that 
some wastage will result from the non-use of the supply 
of bills of lading in the hands of shippers after that date 
is not of sufficient importance to justify a further modifi- 
cation of the order. 
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“We can plainly see, so far as a shipper is concerned, 
that the only benefit derived would be by the printer. 
The ‘some wastage,’ as referred to by the Commission, 
will no doubt run into about $1,000,000 all through the 
country. 

“As a member of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
Illinois District Traffic League and Wisconsin Traffic 
League, we voted in each instance in favor of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in that they be restored to 
full power as before the war. We feel sure that this 
same opinion is voiced by the other members of the 
leagues shown above, but we have tried every angle and 
cannot see where the public or the railroads would be 
benefited by throwing away approximately $1,000,000. Can 
you enlighten us? 

“We are not the only ones who complain. This week’s 
Traffic World is evidence that the shippers or the pub- 
lic is not pleased with this arbitrary stand of the Com- 
mission.” 

John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, 
Per Traffic Manager. 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 7, 1919. 


WASTE OF BILLS OF LADING 


Mr. G. B. McGinty, Secretary, 
Interstate Commerce Commission: 

This will acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 1st 
inst., wherein you advise that the Commission has disap- 
proved the suggested use of an endorsement on present sup- 
plies of bills of lading beyond September 8th, also that ef- 
fective date had been postponed from August 8 to Septem- 
ber 8 to relieve the hardship. 

This relief is minute in effect and does not relieve the 
situation to any extent materially. We have no objections 
whatsoever as to the date of effectiveness of the new 
bills of lading, but we have serious objections to the pro- 
posed wanton waste of the present supply of forms. We 
further believe that thousands of dollars will be wasted on 
account of the action of the Commission. 


Our supply at the present time numbers over 100,000 
forms and we cannot see any reason why a notation could 
not be used on them which would do away with the pro- 
posed loss. We are not the only ones affected; we believe 
that every large shipper will be more or less affected. 

We sincerely trust that upon reconsideration the Com- 
mission will approve the use of a notation until the present 
supply of forms are exhausted; in any event we desire to 
go on record as being absolutely against the waste as 
proposed. 


John Pritzlaff Hdw. Co., 
Per M. S. Hoffman, 
Traffic Manager. 


FAVORS RETURN OF RAILROADS 


The following resolutions have been adopted by the 
American Association of Nurserymen: 

“Be it resolved, that this organization favors the return 
of the railroads to their owners as soon as adequate 
legislation properly safeguarding and protecting the rights 
of the people during the period of reconstruction, and for 
the future, can be enacted by the congress, and including 
in such legislation, laws which will protect the people in, 
and guarantee to them, the uninterrupted operation of 
the transportation facilities of the nation. That we fur- 
ther favor the restoring to the interstate commerce com- 
mission, all the powers, authority and functions exer- 
cised by it prior to government control, and such en- 
largement of its powers and functions as may be neces- 
sary to provide for the present situation, as well as for 
the future, to the end that such a regulatory system may 
be established as shall be fair to the carriers, and fully 
protect the people in the efficient and uninterrupted opera- 
tion of railroads.” 


RATES ON BOXES 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has assigned for 
hearing July 18, 10:30 a. m., the question of rates on boxes, 
fiberboard, pulpboard or strawboard; also fillers or parti- 
tions for packing, fiberboard, paper, pulpboard or straw- 
board, St. Louis, and defined territories to Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana and Texas. 
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SAILINGS OF VESSELS _ 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. -* 
The Division of Operations, United States Shipping Board has issued the following allocation lists: Wes 
Sau: 
NO. 94. Seat 
Loading ! b3 Loading CI 
Steamer. port. Destination. Cargo. date, Managers. Operators. Lak 
Lake Granby Chicago & Liverpool Packers’ Prompt Phelps Bros. Phelps Bros. B3 
Montreal products Mai 
Wihaha (wood) Baltimore Savona, Spezia Coal Prompt Paragon Shpg. Corp. Luckenbach S.S. Co. 1D» 
Lake Fannin Baltimore ; - Barley First half July Hasler Bros. Hasler Bros. Mes 
Quistconck N. Orleans Liverpool Cotton Middle July i— es J. H. W. Steele Co. Bab 
Knoxcille Baltimore 7. Soke Prompt Donald S.S. Co. Donald S.S. Co. Wes 
Allison (wood) Baltimore Savona, Spezia Coal End June Chas. T. Megee Chas. T. Megee Wes 
Honolulu New York Hull General First half July U. S. S. B. J. H. Winchester Co. Lak¢ 
Oluf Maersk (Dane).. 3250 Baltimore Gothenburg Coal Prompt Owners M. H. Tracy 1D», 
Changes: ; Dee, Saca 
Lake Inaha Montreal wu. Ee. General Last half June John S. Emery & Co. John S. Emery & Co. “uy 
Ex. List Neo. 57. Ne 
Lake Flushing..Ex. List 87 Allocation cancelled. Wes 
Redondo Ex. List 92 Allocation cancelled. Agw 
Eastern Star..Ex. List — Allocation cancelled. Tere 
Lake Frampton...... 4200 N. Orleans Swansea and St. 
Avonmouth Barley Prompt West India S.S. Co. Luckenbach S.S. Co. Hills 
Ex. List No. 75, substituting Lake Flushing, Ex. List No. §7. Wes 
NO. 95. 
Bay Head New York Helsingfors General First half July Harris, Magill & Co. Harris, Magill & Co. Quir 
Maiden Creek Mobile Antwerp Gen. & cot’n Middle July Mobile Liners, Inc. Mobile Liners, Inc. New 
West Totant Mobile London General Last half July Munson S.S. Line Munson §.S. Line Lak 
Lake Berdan Philadelphia Antwerp General Prompt Zarn Line S.S. Co. Triangle S.S. Co. Chai 
Salvation Lass N. Y. & S.At. River Plate General July 12 S. Atl. Mar. Corp. S. Atl. Mar. Corp. Klar 
Glen Ridge N. Y. & S.At. River Plate General July 26 S. Atl. Mar. Corp. S. Atl. Mar. Corp. Nar 
Assinippi N. Y. & S.At. Brazil General July 25 S. Atl. Mar. Corp. S. Atl. Mar. Corp. Esca 
Waterbury N. Y. & S.At. Brazil General August 4 S. Atl. Mar. Corp. S. Atl. Mar. Corp. Cott 
St. Johns County N. Y. & S.At. Brazil General July 15 S. Atl. Mar. Corp. S. Atl. Mar. Corp. Cape 
Eastern Queen New York oe an & General First half July Barber S.S. Line. Barber S.S. Line. Wes 
anila Hox: 
Savannah Liverpool Cotton Early July U. S. S. B. Strachan Shpg. Co. Pipe 
Lake Friar Boston London Barley Early July Lykes Bros. American Line Quor 
Larenburg Hamp. Rds. Rotterdam Coal Middle July wy. &. & BS. Kerr S.S. Co. 
Western Maid Hamp. Rds. Piraeus, Greece Coal First half July U. S. S. B. Terminal Shpg. Co. Davi 
Ida Baltimore Denmark Acid & phos. First half July U. S. S. B. Barber S. S. Line, Inc. Arte 
Battahatchee (wood). 3500 Philadelphia Rotterdam Coal Prompt Nafra Co. Nafra Co. Hwa 
Changes: Rane 
Columbia To West Indies trade. Prompt N.O. & S. A. S.S. Co. N. O. & S. A. S.S. Co. E. C 
Ex. List No. 92. Lake 
Lake Canaveral Jacksonville Denmark Phosphate Prompt Phelps Bros. Strachan Shpg. Co. Belfe 
Ex. List No. 82, substituting Eastern Star, Ex. List No. 91. Su 
W. Lashaway..Ex. List 89 Allocation cancelled. Time 
Notations: Ch 
Copalgrove ....List No. Destination changed from Copenhagen to Kallundberg. Cow: 
Oluf Maersk ..List No. Destination changed from Gothenburg to Rotterdam. Jean 
Luxapile List No. Should read Luxapalile. Ex 
Absaroka List No. Will carry general cargo and cotton. Win: 
Saccarappa ...List No. Destination changed from Hamburg to Havre. Ne 
Onekama ......List No. Destination changed from St. Nazaire to Marseilles. Tuni 
NO. 96 Casn 
Redondo Savannah Manchester Cotton Last half July Amer. Hav. S.S. Co. Strachan Shpg. Co. 
Edgemoor Philadelphia Genoa Coal Prompt W. R. Grace & Co. W. R. Grace & Co. Basa 
Berwyn — Manchester Cotton Last half July Strachan Shpg. Co. Strachan Shpg. Co. Dera 
a. Casc 
Agwidale N. Orleans Liverpool Cotton Early July Mallory S.S. Co. Mallory S.S. Co. City 
Keota (wood) Philadelphia Havre Gasoline Early July J. A. Elliot & Co. J. A. Elliot & Co. Wes 
Sacandaga N. Orleans Havre Cotton Middle July Wessel, Duval & Co. J. H. W. Steele Co. Yuk« 
Alapaha (wood) Philadelphia Havre Lub. oil Early July A.D. Cummins & Co. A. D. Cummins & Co. Shar 
Hillsborough County.. Baltimore Gothenburg Coal Prompt J. F. Whitney & Co. J. F. Whitney & Co. Woo 
St. Augustine Baltimore Gothenburg Coal Prompt Harriss, Magill & Co. Harriss, Magill & Co. Libe 
Chal 
NO. 97. Lake 
Ambridge New York Hamburg G. C. Liner End June Amer. Haw. S.S. Co. Amer. Haw. S.S. Co. _ 
Fluor Spar New York India G. C. Liner Last half July W. R. Grace & Co. W. R. Grace & Co. are 
Western Scout Jacksonville Liverpool Cotton First half July Luckenbach S.S. Co. Strachan Shpg. Co. Vitt 
Lake Dymer Pensacola Swansea Lumber ind June Pensacola Shpg. Co. Pensacola Shpg. Co. arn 
Decatur Bridge Mobile Glasgow General First half JulyGulf & So. S.S. Co. Munson §S.S. Line Sates 
Baboosic Boston London G. G@ Liner Last half July Atl. Transport. Co. Atl. Transport. Co. West 
West Cape New York Glasgow G. C. Liner Last half July American Line American Line Enel 
Neshaming Boston Liverpool G. Cc. Liner Last half July American Line American Line West 
Regulus (Nor.) New York Rotterdam General Prompt Owners Cosmopolitan S. Co. Sul 
Sub. Englewood, List No. 90. Lake 
Wese Wauna N. Orleans Manchester Cotton Last half July J. H. W. Steele Co. J. H. W. Steele Co. Ch 
Cedar Springs To New England coal trade Coal Prompt Coastwise Trans. Co. Coastwise Trans. Co. Chav 
Lehigh Charleston Liverpool Cotton Middle July The Carolina Co. The Carolina Co. = 
Western Queen N. Orleans’ Liverpool Cotton First half July Luckenbach S.S. Co. Texas Trans. & T. Co. Ex 
Eastern Star Baltimore Swiss relief Swiss First July W. R. Grace & Co. Terminal Shpg. Co. Rake 
Indianapolis New York Liverpool G. C. Liner Early July American Line American Line West 
Chimo (wood) Baltimore Callao, Peru Coke Early July W. R. Wiest & Co. W. R. Wiest & Co. Ex 
West Maximus New York  Helsingfors General Last half July Amer. Haw. S.S. Co. Gaston, Wms. & Wig. nan 
Point Bonita N. Orleans W. C. S. A. General First half July Amer. Haw. S.S. Co. N. O. & S. A. Line 8 
Ogontz New York West Africa General Early July A. H. Bull & Co. A. H. Bull & Co. N 
Sub. West Lashaway, Ex. List 89. = 
Sutherland 7422 Baltimore Genoa Coal Prompt Amer. Haw. S.S. Co. Terminal Shpg. Co. 
Wallkill Norfolk Liverpool Cotton Middle July Harris, Magill & Co. Harris, Magill & Co. 
Changes: 
Point Judith...Ex. List 90 Allocation cancelled. To. W. R. Grace & Co., substituting tonnage. West 
Marshall Hamp. Rds. Piraeus, Greece Coal Early July A. H. Bull & Co. A. H. Bull & Co. West 
Ex. List . Sark 
Western Ally..Ex. List 88 Allocation cancelled on account of repairs. : , Babo 
Calvert x. List 98 American Hawaiian S.S. Co. assigned management in addition to operation, withdrawing Nafra Line. Oshk: 
Englewood.....Ex. List 90 Allocation cancelled—delayed for repairs. 
Lake Frenchton.Ex. List — Allocation cancelled. Lake 
NO. 98. 
Sac City Hamp. Rds. Plate Coal Prompt Nat. Shpg. Corp. Nat. Shpg. Corp. om 
Brookfield (wood) Baltimore Rotterdam Coal Prompt W. R. Grace & Co. W. R. Grace & Co. Ww or 
Lake Fouche Montreal U. General Early July Moore & McCormack Moore & McCormack po 
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Pawnee 
Accomac 


Sub. Eastport, No. 92. 


West Kyska 
Saugus 
Scantic 

Changes: 
Lake Furley 

Ex. List No. 57. 
Maiden Creek 


0 
Ex. List No. 95, sub. Western Ally, 
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Cotton 
Cotton 


Hamburg 
Hamburg 


New York Mid. Brazil 
New York Mid. Brazil 
Philadelphia Genoa 
Montreal . 


Mobile 


Galveston 
N. Orleans 


General 
General 
Coal 

General 


General and 
cotton 


Havre 
Ex. List 88. 


WORLD 


Middle July 
Middle July 


First half July 
Last half July 
Prompt 

Early July 


First half July 


Uv. &. &. 
Amer. x S.S. Co. 


Munson S§.S. Co. 
Moore & McCormack 
A. D. Cummins & Co. 


Seaboard & G. S.S. Co. 


Mobile Liners, Inc. 


75 


H. W. Steele Co. 


d. 
Kerr S.S. Co. 


Munson §S.S. Line 

Moore & McCormack 
A. D. Cummins & Co. 
Seaboard & G.S.S. Co. 


Mobile Liners, Inc. 


Allocation cancelled. 
Allocation cancelled. 
Allocation cancelled. 


- List 97 
List 97 
List 82 


Meshaminy.. 
Baboosic Ex. 


Western Chief..Ex. 
Western Pride. Ex. 
Lake Frampton 


4200 
Ex. List 94, sub. Chamblee, List 83. 


Sacandaga 
Ex. List 96. 
Notations: 
Western Queen.... 
Agwidale 
Teresa 
St. Augustine 
Hillsborough Co.... 
West Wauna 


Quinault (wood) 
New Britain 
Lake Farlin 
Chamberino 
Klamath (wood) 
Namecki (wood) 
Escambia 
Cotteral 

Cape Lookout 
West Carnifax ..... 
Hoxie 

Pipestone County 
Quoque (wood) 


Davidson County .... 
Artegas (Uruguain).. 
Randolph S. Warner. 
E. C. Pope 
Lake Frenchton 
Belfort 
Sub. 
Times (Norw.) 
Changes: 


Cowanshannock Ex. List 53 
8660 


Jeannetre Skinner.... 


-List He! 


- 7500 


5075 
9690 
Hwah Yih (Chinese). 7583 
4250 


960 
Wi Yah, Ex. List 87. 
3550 


— cancelled—account of repairs. 
Orleans London Lumber 
General 


N. Orleans London 


Will load cotton and general. 
Will load general and cotton. 
Destination changed from Gothenburg to 
Destination changed from Gothenburg to 
Destination changed from Gothenburg to 
Will load general and cotton. 


NO. 99. 


Cherbourg Coal 
Levant 
Liverpool 
Boston London 
Baltimore Rotterdam 
Jacksonville New York 
Pensacola a A 
Philadelphia Mars. or Havre 
New York Manchester 
New York Manchester 
Baltimore St. Nazaire 
New York W. C. S. £ 
Guayaquil & Havre 

New York 
N. Orleans 


Baltimore 
New York 
Boston Barley 
Barley 

Coal 
Lumber 
Cotton 

Coal 

G. C. Liner 
G. C. Liner 
General 
General 
Cocoa beans 
River Plate General 
New York Montevideo General 
New York Man. Jap & Ch. General 

To W. Indies, 1 trip to load lumber, gulf 
To W. Indies, 1 trip to load lumber, gulf 
N. Orleans Swansea Barley 
New York Australia 
N. Orleans Swansea Barley 
Allocation cancelled. 


Baltimore J.ondon General 


Ex. List 72, sub. Western Chief, List 82. 


Winyah 
Notation: 

Tunica 

Casmalia 


Basaan (wood) 
Deranof 
Cascade 

City of Eureka 
West Ashama 
Yukon 
Shannock 
Woodmansie 
Liberty Glo 
Challenger 
Lake Frio 


Vittorio Emmanuel III 7393 


Lake Candelaria 
West Harcuvar ...... 
Englewood 
West Togus 

Sub. Baboosic, List 97. 
Lake Grafton 

Changes: 
Chamblee 


Ex. List 83, sub. 
Lake Frampton... 
West Cape 

Ex. List 97, sub. 
Quogue 


Notations: 


West Arrow 
West Cobalt 
Sark (Norw.) 
Bahoosic 
Oshkosh 


Lake Glebe 


Heshaminy 
Chantier 


Ex. List 87 


List 78 
List 69 


Allocation cancelled. 


York and Baltimore for 
instead of Jackson 


NO. 100. 


Mobile Kings Lynn, E. Lumber 
Norfolk Liverpool General 
Hamp. Rds. Dunkirk Wheat 
Hamp. Rds. Dunkirk Wheat 
Hamp. Rds. Dunkirk Wheat 
New York Glasgow Gen. liner 
Philadelphia B. A. General 
Philadelphia Mid, Brazil General 
New York Hamburg G. C. Liner 
New York Avonmouth General 
Baltimore yo. &. Barley 
yar Rds. B. A. Coal 

. Orleans Avonmouth or 

Bristol 

New York Copenhagen & 
is ried 


Will load New 
Will load Savannah 


Barley 


General 
Barley 


Baltimore U 
Coal 


Philadelphia Rotterdam 
New York Rotterdam G. 
Boston London G. C. Liner 


Montreal uu. 
N. Orleans 


General 


Swansea & Av- 


onmouth Barley 


Lake Frampton, List 94. 
-List 98 

8600 Boston 
Neshamity, a \ 
List 99 Remains Pendleton Bros. management and operation. 


Assigned James W. 
Liverpool 
Ex. List 97 


Shipping Co. 
Will operate on Manchester 
NO. 101. 


Norfolk La Pallice Cattle, cars 
Savannah Liverpool Cotton 

Philadelphia Havre Coal 
Boston London Gg. C. 


Baltimore Genoa or Civi- 
Coal 


tavecchia 
Chicago & 
Montreal Packers’ 
products 


Hamp. Rds. Piraeus, Greece Coal 
Baltimore Hull Barley 
Civitavecchia 


Liner 


Liverpool 


Coal 


Flwell & Co. operation. 
G. C. Liner Last half July American Line 


First half July 
Middle July 


Rotterdam. 
Rotterdam. 
Rotterdam. 


Prompt 


G. C. Liner First half July 
First half July 
First half July 


Prompt 
Early July 
Early August 
Prompt 

End July 
Marly August 
Prompt 
Middle July 


& general First half July 
Last half July 
Last half July 


End July 
End July 
Middle July 


Last half July 
G. C. Liner Last half July 


Middle July 


Prompt 


Genoa. 
ville. 


Early July 
Middle July 


First half July 


Middle July 


First half July 


Middle July 


Last half Aug. 
Last half Aug. 
Last half July 
First half July 
Last half July 


Prompt 


Last half July 


Middle July 


Last half July 


Prompt 


Cc. Liner First half July 


Middle July 
Early July 


Prompt 


berth as G. C. Liner. 


Prompt 

Last half July 
Middle July 
August 15 


Prompt 


First half July 
Prompt 

Early August 
First half July 


West Indies S.S. Co. 


Wessel, Duval & Co. 


Terminal Shpg. Co. 
Independent S.S. Co. 
J. A. Elliot & Co. 
General Nav. Co. 
Mer. & Miners T. Co. 
Strachan Shpg. Co. 
Pensacola Shpg. Co. 
Laing & McKay 
American Line 
American Line 

Am. Haw. S.S. Co. 
W. R. Grace & Co. 


Pendleton Bros. 
N. Y. & Cuba S.S. Co. N 


Barber S. Lines, Inc.. 


Owners 

Cosmop. Shpg. Co. 
Independent S.S. Co. 
Munson S.S. Line 
Luckenbach S.S. Co. 


Owners 


Nafra Line 


Lowrance & Co. 
American Line 
Robert Hasler & Co. 
Terminal Shpg. Co. 
Cast., Cur. & Bullitt 
American Line 

Int. Freighting Corp. 
Int. Freighting Corp. 
Am. Haw. S8.S. Co. 
American Line 
Mallory S.S. Co. 
Natl. Shpg. Corp. 
Barber S.S. Line, Inc. 


Kerr S. S. Co. 


Cosmop. Shpg. Co. 
Luckenbach S.S. Co. 
Cosrmop. Shpg. Co. 
Atlantic Trans. Co. 


Moore & McCormack 


Jas. W. Elwell & Co. 


Robt. Hasler & Co. 
Strachan S. Co. 
Jas. W. Elwell & Co. 
Atl. Transport Co. 


Barber S.S. Lines, Inc. 


Massey S.S. Co. 
American Line 
Wilbur F. Spice 
Oriental Nav. Co. 


& T. Co. 
Steele Co. 


Texas Tr. 


J. H.W. 


Terminal Shpg. Co. 
Independent S.S. Co. 
John S. Emery & Co. 
John S. Emery & Co. 
Mer. & Miners T. Co. 
Strachan Shpg. Co. 
Pensacola Shpg. Co. 
Laing & McKay 
American Line 
American Line 

Am. Haw. S.S. Co. 
W. R. Grace & Co. 


Cosmopolitan S. Co. 

- Y. & Cuba S.S. Co. 
Oriental Nav. Co. 
Barber S.S. Lines, Inc. 
United 8S.S. Co. 

N. O. & S. . S.S. Co. 
Munson S§.S. Line 
Luckenbach S.S. Co. 


Kerr S.S. Co. 


Nafra Line 


Lowrance & Co. 
American Line 
Robert Hasler & Co. 
Terminal Shpg. Co. 
Cast., Cur. & Bullitt 
American Line 

Int. Freighting Corp. 
Int. Freighting Corp. 
Am. Haw. Co. 
American Line 
Atlantic Tr. Co. 
Natl. Shpg. Corp. 
Lykes Bros. 


H. Magill Co., Ine. 
Robt. Ramsey & Co. 
Luckenbach S§.S. Co. 
Cosmop. Shpg. Co. 
Atlantic Trans. Co. 


Moore & McCormack 


Texas T. & T. Co. 


Withdraw Texas Transport & Terminal] Co. 


American Line 


Cancel assignment operation to Cosmopolitan 


Robt. Hasler & Co. 
Strachan S. Co. 
Jas. W. Elwell & Co. 
Atl. Transport Co. 


Barber S.S. Lines, Inc. 


Massey S.S. Co. 
Robt. Hasler & Co. 
Wilbur F. Spice 
Wilbur F. Spice 


West Lashaway...... 8578 Baltimore 
Lake Silver 3505 


Lake Geneva .- 2991 


Coastwise Tr. Co. 


First half July Coastwise Tr. Co. 
Warren Transp. Co. 


To New England coal trade 
First half July Warren Transp. Co. 


To New England coal trade 
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Hull Barley 
Havre 
Bristol 
Plate 
as. ae 


N. Orleans 
New York 
Savannah 
New York 
Montreal 
Jacksonv. or 
Fernandina 
Savannah 
Philadelphia 
New York 


Lake Iarga 
West Hematite...... 
Pawtucket 
Sangamon 
Lake Furlough 
Agwistar 

Denmark 
Rotterdam 
London 
Chrst’nia, Ber- 


Cotton 


Pequot 
Gc. ¢. 


West Cherow 
Western Spirit 
Montreal U. 
Chicago & 
Montreal WU. 


Lake Frohno 
Chaparel 
K. 


G. C. Liner 
Peanut cake 
General 
General 
Phosphate 
Liner 


gen, Copenhg’n General 
K. General 


Packers’ 


products 


Rotterdam Coal 


u:. XX. 


Forster (wood) Philadelphia 


Changes: 
Lake Fouche ........ 4200 
Ex. List No. 98. 
Anacortes 
Ex. List No. 97. 
Boston Bridge 
Ex. List No. 89. 
Dochet 
Ex. List No. 65B. 
Marshall 
Ex. List No. 97. 
pS eae 9600 
Ex. List No. 97. 
Notations: 
List No. &0 


Wathena 
Blair List No. 100 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATE CONTROL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The U. S. Shipping Board has adopted a resolution re- 
linquishing control over ocean freight rates on privately 
owned and controlled vessels. The effective date of the 
order is to be announced later by the Director of Opera- 
tions. Control over these rates was exercised for war 
purposes. The order will affect shipping to South Ameri- 
can and West Indian ports, as control over other ocean 
rates was relinquished some time ago. The Board will 
continue to publish rates on cargoes carried in vessels 
owned or controlled by it. 


Barley 
Coal 


Baltimore 

Philadelphia Havre 
New York Marseilles 
To W. Indies one round trip.] {7 |] 
Coal 


Coal 


Hamp. “ds. Lisbon 
Hamp. Rds. Marseilles 


EXPORT AND IMPORT RULES, ETC. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The War Trade Board Section of the Department of 
State announces the revision of Special Export License 
RAC-52, covering certain shipments to foreign countries by 


mail. W. T. B. R. 618, issued February 28, 1919; W. T. B. R. 
715, issued April 29, 1919; W. T. B. R. 758, issued May 28, 
1919; W. T. B. R. 783, issued June 18, 1919, and W. T. B. R. 
794, issued June 24, 1919, are hereby rescinded, and in 
place thereof the following becomes effective July 4, 1919: 

(1) Special Export License RAC-52 has been issued 
to the Post Office Department to permit any local post- 
master to accept without individual export license— 

(a) Shipments of all commodities not on the Export 
Conservation List, except wheat and wheat flour. For 
wheat and wheat flour, see W. T. B. R. 797, issued June 
30, 1919. 

(b) Shipments of commodities on the Export Conser- 
vation List where the value of no one commodity exceeds 
$200; when destined to— 

Any country in the Western Hemisphere or Africa; 

Any country in Asia (including Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
and Syria) except Arabia and Turkey in Asia; 

The following countries in Europe; Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Greece, Spain, and Portugal, their colonies, 
possessions, and protectorates; also Iceland, the Faroe Is- 
lands, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and Roumania. 

(c) Shipments without limit or value to Canada and 
Newfoundland of certain commodities on the Export Con- 
servation List as noted in the list, in addition to ship- 
ments as outlined in (a) and (b) above. 

(2) In making shipments under this special license 
(RAC-52) it is not necessary to make any application for 
license nor to present a license of any kind to the post- 
master. If the shipment is of a commodity which may 
be shipped under subheadings (a), (b), and (c) of para- 
graph (1) above, and if the shipment is consigned to a 
consignee in any country named in paragraph (1), the 
package, in so far as the War Trade Board is concerned, 
need only be delivered to the postmaster with the following 
facts noted upon the wrapper: 

1. “Shipped under Export License RAC-52.” 

2. List of contents. 


General 


is. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Middle July 
July 30 

Last half July 
Middle July 
Middle July 
Middle July 
First half July 
Middle July 
First half July 
Middle July 
First half July 
First half July 
Early August 
Prompt 
Middle July 
Prompt 

Early July 


Prompt 


Earn Line 
Cosmopol. Shpg. Co. 
J. F. Whitney & Co. 
Earn Line 
Lowrance & Co. 


Mallory S.S. Co. 
au £8. 

Atl. Transport. Co. 
Moore & McCormack 
Hasler Bros., Inc. 


Gaston, Wms. & Wig. 


Charles Kurz & Co. 


Moore & McCormack 


National Shpg. Corp. 
Jas. W. Elwell & Co. 
Independent S.S. Co. 


A. H. Bull & Co. 
Am. Haw. S.S. Co. 
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Kerr S.S. Co. 
Cosmopol. Shpg. Co. 
Strachan S. Co. 
Ocean Nav. Co. 
Lowrance & Co. 
Strachan S. Co, 
Strachan S. Co. 

Atl. Transport. Co. 
Moore & McCormack 
Hasler Bros., Inc. 
Gaston, Wms. & Wig. 
Charles Kurz & Co. 
Moore & McCormack 
National Shpg. Corp. 
Jas. W. Elwell & Co. 
Munson S§.S. Line 

A. H. Bull & Co. 


Calgh’n, Atkin. & Co. 


Loading date delayed to early August. 
Will load general cargo instead of coal. 


Allocation stands. 


3. Name and address of shipper. 

4. Name and address of consignee. 

(Where a package bears a customs tag or an invoice 
describing the contents, the list of contents need not be 
written upon the wrapper of the package.) 

(3) All shipments made under Special Export License 
RAC-52 must be made by mail and are subject to the 
regulations of the Post Office Department. . Special atten- 
tion is called to the fact that parcel post service at present 
between the United States and certain of the countries 
mentioned in paragraph (1) has not yet been established. 

(4) The attention of shippers is directed to the fact 
that RAC-52 does not permit any shipments to members 
of the United States Army, United States Navy, United 
States Marine Corps, or organizations affiliated therewith, 
but that all such shipments must be made under Special 
Export License RAC-42 and in compliance with Post Office 
Department Regulations. 

The Department of State and the War Trade Board 
announce that, pursuant to an Executive Order signed by the 
President on May 12, 1919, the present personnel, duties, 
powers, functions and records of the War Trade Board 
have been transferred to the Department of State as of 
July 1, 1919. 

This transfer will not affect nor inconvenience the ex- 
porting importing public in any way. All licenses here- 
tofore issued by the War Trade Board will continue to 
be valid except licenses for the exportation or importa- 
tion of Wheat and Wheat Flour. (See War Trade Board 
Ruling No. 797, issued June 30, 1919.) 

The functions of the War Trade Board thus transferred 
to the Department of State will continue to be performed 
by the present personnel of the War Trade Board in the 
War Trade Board Building at Twentieth and C streets, 
Washington, D. C. 

All licenses will continue to be issued in the name of 
the War Trade Board, and all applications for licenses, 
and all correspondence pertaining to the activities of the 
War Trade Board, now assumed by the Department of 
State, should be addressed to the War Trade Board as 
heretofore. 

Supplementing War Trade Board Ruling 780, issued 
June 16, 1919, the War Trade Board Section of the De- 
partment of State announces that it will issue licenses per- 
mitting the importation, on or after September 1, 1919, 
of pig tin and all metal alloys containing tin, including 
tin drosses, tin oxides, solder drosses, type metals, anti- 
friction metals, waste metals, and other metals containing 
tin, from points other than points of origin and without 
reference to the date of shipment. 

The War Trade Board Section of the Department of 
State is advised that shipments of food parcels to Ger- 
many, if consigned to the German Food Ministry, Ham- 
burg, for the account of a named sub-consignee in Ger- 
many, will be forwarded by the German Food Ministry to 
such consignees, in which event the ultimate consignee 
will be expected to pay to the German Food Ministry the 
charges for transportation and insurance in Germany. 

Supplementing War Trade Board Ruling 780, issued 





July 12, 1919 


June 16, 1919, the War Trade Board Section of the Depart- 
ment of State announces that it will issue licenses per- 
mitting the importation, on or after September 1, 1919, 
of pig tin and all metal alloys containing tin, including 
tin drosses, tin oxides, solder drosses, type metals, anti- 
friction metals, waste metals, and other metals containing 
tin, from points other than points of origin and without 
reference to the date of shipment. 


PANAMA CANAL RULES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Representative Esch, of Wisconsin, has introduced a 
pill (H. R. 7015), the object of which is to make applicable 
for the purpose of assessment of canal tolls, the rules of 
the Panama Canal authorities for the measurement of 
ships. At present the measurement rules established by 
the Treasury and revised by the Department of Commerce, 
by reason of a ruling of the Attorney-General, made two 
or three years ago, are in effect. 

About the time the canal was opened, the canal au- 
thorities, with the help of Prof. Emory Johnson, worked 
out measurement rules which were believed to be better 
than those prescribed by the other departments for other 
purposes. 

When the President prescribed tolls to be collected, the 
question arose as to whether the rules devised by the 
canal authorities or those prepared by the treasury and 
taken over by the Department of Commerce, should be 
used. The Attorney-General held that the older rules 
should be used. The result was the scrapping of the 
rules prepared by the canal authorities, which were based 
on those used by the Suez Canal Company. The result is 
confusion, loss of time and expense on account of the 
discarding of the newer rules under which practically 
all the ships expecting to use the canal were measured. 

The provisions of the bill are as follows: 

“That in measuring vessels and determining the tolls 
to be paid thereon at the Panama Canal the measurement 
shall be made and tonnage determined in all cases by the 
Panama Canal rules as they now exist or as they may 
be changed from time to time, and the tonnage arrived 
at by those rules shall be the tonnage to which shall be 
applied the rate fixed by the President for the purpose of 
determining the tolls to be collected, and shall be the ton- 
nage to which shall be applied the maximum and minimum 
rates now fixed by law or hereafter to be fixed for the 
purpose of determining the maximum and minimum tolls 
which may be charged.” 


EXPORT RATE CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Arrangements have been made by representatives of Gulf 
and South Atlantic ports for conferences with members of 
the Shipping Board and with Director Chambers, of the 
Railroad Administration, July 15, with a view to having 
the Railroad Administration make export rates from Chi- 
cago and other points in Central Freight Association terri- 
tory and Western Trunk Line territory that will enable 
the Gulf ports to export and import in competition with 
North Atlantic and Pacific ports. The Shipping Board 
is to be asked to allocate ships to the South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports sufficient in number to make the rates which 
they hope the Railroad Administration will grant to enable 
the importers at the ports to make use of them. 


The fact that such conferences are to be held has 
become known in Baltimore, and created a stir there be- 
cause the intimation has been connected with the report 
that the Gulf and South Atlantic commercial men, backed 
by their senators and representatives, would ask such 
concessions as will cause, if they are granted, a disrup- 
tion of the North Atlantic port differentials. 


_ Diligent inquiry reveals no foundation for the intima- 
tion that has stirred Baltimore. Railroad Administration 
Officials are the only ones who could disturb the port differ- 
ential adjustment. No one, from Director Chambers down 
to the clerks who actually check in import and export 
rates, knows of any proposal by anybody to disrupt the 
differential adjustment on which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has passed three times, the latest considera- 
tion being that given in the complaint brought by New 
Jersey interests praying for rates to Jersey City three 
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cents less than to Manhattan, because, as the Jersey peo- 
ple pointed out, the three cents paid for lighterage on 
stuff to be exported from New York is not a charge on 
commodities exported from Jersey City and Hoboken 
docks. 

The primary proposition is to make export and import 
rates that will enable the Gulf and South Atlantic ports 
to do business in competition with the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific ports. The Pacific ports received an opportunity of 
that kind. The Railroad Administration thought, when 
it issued the latest export tariff, that it was giving the 
Gulf ports a like opportunity, but the Gulf ports, it is 
inferred, think they should have rates from Chicago and 
Western Trunk Line territory just a little less than the 
domestic rate from the same points of origin to New 
York; that is to say, they think there should be just a 
little recognition of the fact that from some points in 
western Central Freight Association and eastern Western 
Trunk Line territories, the distances to the Gulf ports 
are less than to New York. 

Recognition of that kind, however, has not been given 
by the Railroad Administration. It has established cer- 
tain blanket rates to apply from all interior points through 
the Pacific and Gulf ports, regardless of distance, on the 
theory that where the export rate to the port is less than 
the domestic, that is the rate that will be used. When 
the export rate via San Francisco is less than the do- 
mestic rate to New York, they figure the traffic will move 
via San Francisco. 

The rates were not made on the supposition that they 
were fully compensatory. They were put in more for the 
benefit of the importers and exporters at the Pacific ports 
than for the benefit of the interior manufacturers. The 
manufacturers would send through New York, so long 
as the domestic rate to New York was less. That meant 
practically no business for Pacific Coast business men, 
in competition with the Atlantic importers and exporters. 
It was for their benefit, therefore, that Director Chambers 
put in blanket import and export rates via the Pacific 
and Gulf ports. , 

What has been done or proposed has any bearing on 
the differential adjustment. The rates to Philadelphia are 
still two cents under New York, and Baltimore and Nor- 
folk one cent under Philadelphia. 

There has never been a differential adjustment as be- 
tween North Atlantic and Gulf ports. A few years ago, 
Fairfax Harrison threw a monkey wrench into the adjust- 
ment as between the North Atlantic and Gulf ports by 
equalizing New Orleans with New York. He did that by 
establishing rates from Ohio River crossings, on stuff 
originating in Central Freight Association, the same as 
rates from the same points of origin to New York. The 
effect of that was to start a current of traffic from Cleve- 
land, Chicago and Indianapolis southward instead of east- 
ward. The East and West trunk lines, instead of hauling 
the traffic to New York, began hauling only to Ohio River 
crossings. The northern lines objected and forced a hear- 
ing before the Commission. That body ruled that it was 
not a violation of the fourth section for the Southern to 
haul freight originating at Cleveland, through Columbus, 
to New Orleans, at a lower combination rate than from 
Columbus, the shorter distance being included in the 
longer. The Commission held that inasmuch as the north- 
ern line obtained its full local to the Ohio River and the 
Southern did not violate the fourth section by maintain- 
ing higher rates on like traffic from any intermediate sta- 
tions, there could be no fourth section violation charge 
based on the assumption of something that was not true, 
namely, that the rates were joint rates, established by the 
joint action of the northern lines and the Southern Rail- 
way, instead of the separately established local rate to 
the river crossing and the separately established propor- 
tional from the river to the Gulf. 


OCEAN-AND-RAIL RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Shippers and the coastwise steamship lines not con- 
trolled by the railroads are making common cause in be- 
half of a widening of the zones of origin and destination 
from and to which the ocean-and-rail rates ordered by 
Director-General Hines are to apply. Herbert Sheridan, 
traffic manager for the Merchants’ and Miners’ line, for 
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years was traffic man for the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce and has a big acquaintance among the traffic mana- 
gers of shippers, so it is natural for them to be working 
together. 

As to rates from New England to the middle West, the 
shippers in northern and eastern part of Ohio are asking 
that the rates, restricted as they are to points of origin 
east of the Connecticut River, shall apply to Pittsburgh 
and to points in Ohio south of the line of the B. & O. 
from Pittsburgh to Willard, and south of the line of that 
same railroad company from Willard to Chicago. The 
Railroad Administration proposal is that the line shall 
cross the Ohio River at Pomeroy, thence to Central City 
and along the rails of the Panhandle to Chicago. That 
would cut the coastwise lines out of business to and 
from Pittsburgh, of which, in pre-war days, there was 
considerable, especially via the Boston-Baltimore boat 
line of the M. & M. company. 

As to rates to the southeast, the Railroad Administra- 
tion proposes that the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line shall be the 
western boundary. The shippers and the coastwise lines 
think the Shenango and Mahoning valleys should be al- 
lowed to compete with Pittsburgh, at the usual differen- 
tials over Pittsburgh, for business in the southeast, mov- 
ing rail and ocean. They are making representations on 
that subject and hope to get some recognition of the 
competitive conditions that compelled rates from the 
valleys to the southeast. That was shipper competition 
and not wholly carrier competition. 


OVERSEAS TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


As indicating the export food situation, a report on 
overseas traffic for the week ended July 2 to Director- 
General Hines, shows that as of July 2, at north Atlantic 
ports there were 5,907 carloads of export food on hand 
(exclusive of bulk grain), compared with 6,488 carloads 
as of June 25—a decrease of 581 cars. As to grain on 
the same date, there were at north Atlantic ports 11,113,- 
502 bushels in elevators. While there has been received 
at elevators 5,613,961 bushels during the week, there had 
been cleared during same week 4,758,588 bushels, or an 
excess of receipts over deliveries of 855,373 bushels. As 
to south Atlantic and Gulf ports, on June 28 there were 
4,088,801 bushels of grain on hand in elevators distributed 
between New Orleans and Galveston. The report, includ- 
ing the situation as to shipments other than foodstuffs 
and grain, follows: 


Port Situation as to Export Traffic 


“Except as otherwise specified, the situation is as of 
July 2, 1919. 


Received. Delivered. 
Week ending July 2d. (In cars) 
Export freight received and delivered at 
north Atlantic ports (exclusive of bulk 
a reer ee 8,722 9,501 


Or an excess of deliveries over receipts of 779 cars. 
Food Situation 


“As of the second instant, reports show at north Atlantic 
ports, 5,907 carloads of export food on hand (exclusive 
of bulk grain), compared with 6,488 carloads as of June 
25, a decrease of 581 cars. These cars are distributed 
among the various ports as follows: 





Cars. Cars. 
ee aa rer 3,785 IE nia og a dieadieaiaece 297 
OE ES OI 586 Creer 6 
PMG OIIEIR 2c cccccceces 631 ‘ 
NT RR rrr ree 499 OE. 6s sown siwsuwdios 5,907 
Newport News ......... 103 


“Boston—During past week 5 steamers arrived and 6 
sailed. There are 4 steamers loading for England, 2 for 
France, and 1 for Belgium, 1 for South America. 

“The situation regarding general cargo is subnormal. 

“New York—Conditions at New York continue good. 
The British are continuing to order coarse freight, to be 
used as density cargo. The French have 15 steamers in 


port, and 10 of these are loading. The Wheat Export 
Company have 18 ships in the harbor for taking on grain. 

“Delinquent Bureau—The reduced number of cars on 
wheels and on piers reflects the good work accomplished 
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by this bureau. The lighterage situation continues to 
show an improvement. 

“Commercial provisions on hand the morning of the 
second instant were 858 cars, as compared with 1,152 
cars on hand a week ago, a decrease of 294 cars. 

“Philadelphia—A decrease is shown in the number of 
cars of export freight on hand. There are 10 steamers 
loading for foreign ports. 

“Baltimore—The terminals at Baltimore are in excellent 
condition and are in a position to handle more traffic. 
Export merchandise is picking up and is becoming much 
heavier. 

“Newport News—Situation normal. 

“Norfolk—Situation normal. 

“Grain Situation—The grain situation as of July 2 indi- 
cates, as to north Atlantic ports, there are 11,113,502 bush- 
els of grain in the elevators. While there has been re- 
ceived in the elevators 5,613,961 bushels, there has been 
cleared during the week, 4,758,588 bushels, an excess of 
receipts over deliveries of 855,373 bushels. 

“South Atlantic and Gulf Ports—At south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, as of June 28, there were 10,298 carloads of 
export freight on hand, as against 10,226 cars of June 25, 
an increase of 72 cars. 

“Grain—Stock of grain in elevators as of June 28, 4, 
088,801 buzhels, as follows: 





Bushels. Bushels. 
Mew OrieOms ..c00: 2,928,331 COPMONEO cisitesciaan 1,160,470 
Pert AvCRGP  cccccese Empty 
Se ED ci sses ccs iempty WE kaitrecssones 4,088,801 


Week’s Operations in Export Traffic at South Atlantic and 
Gulf Ports 


“Wilmington—Inactive. 

“Charleston—One steamer cleared with mixed cargo for 
Livxerpool and 1 steamer with coal for Havana, Cuba. 

“Savannah—One steamer cleared for Denmark, 1 for 
France and 1 for Holland with peanut cake, steel, iron, 
cotton and naval stores; 4 steamers are in port loading 
for Liverpool, Genoa and Manchester, with cotton, naval 
stores, steel and flour. 

“Brunswick—Two steamers in port loading for England, 
with cotton and steel billets. 

“Fernandina—lInactive. 

“Jacksonville—Inactive. 

“Tampa and Tampa Port—One steamer loading with 
phosphate rock for Rotterdam. 

“Pensacola—One barge cleared with coal for Cuba and 
1 steamer with lumber for South America; in port load- 
ing, 2 barges with lumber and coal for Cuba, and 1 
schooner with lumber for France. 

“Mobile—One steamer cleared with mixed cargo for 
Cuba; in port loading, 2 schooners with lumber for Porto 
Rico, 2 steamers with lumber for Liverpool, 2 schooners 
with lumber for Cuba, 1 steamer with lumber for Scotland 
and 1 bark with lumber for Spain. 

“Gulfport—In port loading, 3 schooners with lumber for 
Argentine, and 1 each with lumber for United Kingdom, 
Uruguay, Trinidad and Brazil; 7 steamers cleared for 
Mexico, 13 for Central America, 6 for Cuba, 2 for Porto 
Rico, 1 for South America, and 16 for Europe; in port 
loading, 60 vessels with mixed cargoes for foreign des- 
tinations. 

“Port Arthur—Inactive. 

“Texas City—In port loading, 1 steamer with mixed 
cargo for Cuba, 1 with staves for France, and 1 with cot- 
ton for England. 

“Galveston—Cleared, 1 steamer with wheat for Man- 
chester, 1 with mixed cargo of wheat, tobacco and cotton 
for Liverpool, 1 with cargo of cotton and cottonseed cake 
for Denmark, and 1 with mixed cargo of lumber, oil, 
barley and cotton for Antwerp; in port loading, 1 steamer 
each for Rotterdam, Cuba, Genoa, Antwerp, Marseilles and 
Barcelona, 3 for Liverpool. 

Summary Pacific Coast Situation 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





June 6. June13. June 20. June 27. 

Ch SIE oc oisid pies csceeeae 301 396 355 214 
ME ake caccdeccaonss 0 0 0 0 
re eee 0 0 0 0 
301 396 355 214 

Arrived during week....... 375 425 381 313 
Delivered ships ...........- 438 357 395 454 
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PUGET SOUND DISTRICT. 


June 6. June 13. 
On wheels 1,57 1,571 
In storage 555 588 


2,226 3,340 2,096 


June 20. June 27. 
1,752 1,554 
542 


On line 86 89 24 
Arrived during week 267 344 356 
Delivered during week .... 400 195 268 600 


COMMERCE REPORTS 


Suggestions to American Export and Import Companies 
(Consul General W. Henry Robertson, Buenos Aires, Argentina.) 


It is practically useless for American export and import 
houses to write to the consulate stating that they are 
prepared to act as commission agents for firms in Argen- 
tina who may desire a dependable representative in the 
United States to buy or. sell for them in the American 
markets. In the first place, importers and dealers here 
wishing to purchase American products will almost in- 
variably do so either directly from the respective factories 
or through an already established agent or representative 
in the United States, or through one of the large number 
of American export and import commission companies 
that have been located in Buenos Aires, most of them, 
for a number of years. Dealers will very seldom pur- 
chase through a concern that has not a branch in Ar- 
gentina, preferring to deal through such firms as have 


branches here and can be held morally and financially © 


responsible for failure to carry out the specifications of 
contracts of purchase. Moreover, importers and dealers 
in American goods seldom care to buy through export 
and import houses which they do not know personally 
and which they have not selected as their legal agent 
or representative in the United States. 

During the last few months a great many trade in- 
quiries of the sort indicated have been received from 
export and import houses in various parts of the United 
States, and the useless replies to these concerns consumes 
a great deal of time. Invariably lists of importers and 
dealers in practically all lines of articles shipped from 
the United States are asked for, which means, in short, 
a commercial directory of Argentina. The only way for 
such firms to secure business here is either to send their 
traveling salesmen to this country or a personal repre- 
sentative to secure the buying representation of Argentine 
importers. Even if they are successful in securing such 
agencies they will be at a distinct disadvantage upon 
returning to the United States in competing with the 
American commission houses on the spot. 

Many of these export and import commission companies 
use stationery that makes it impossible to tell whether 
they are really commission houses or manufacturers, and 
this defect is not only misleading in many cases, but it 
is more or less unjust. In a number of instances suitable 
agents have been found by the counsel for inquiring houses 
that seemed to be manufacturers but who have turned 
out upon investigation to be simply middlemen, with whom 
importers and dealers here, as above explained, would not 
care to deal. 


Postage Rates and Transit Charges on Parcel-Post Pack- 
ages 


Parcel-post packages for Algeria, Corsica, Tunis, Pales- 
tine, Mesopotamia, Egypt, British India, and Paraguay 
are transmitted to destination through the intermediary 
of another country and charges for transportation over 
its territory are, therefore, imposed by the intermediary 
country, which charges, in addition to the postage, must 
be paid by the senders by means of United States postage 
stamps affixed to each parcel-post package concerned at 
the time of mailing. 

The attention of postmasters is called to this necessary 
requirement, as the postmaster at New York has reported 
that about 30 per cent of the packages received for the 
countries herein named are without stamps affixed where- 
with to pay the transit charges, and that such in- 
sufficiently prepaid packages are, therefore, held until 
the required additional postage stamps are received from 
the postmasters at the mailing post offices, causing a 
delay to the packages that might be avoided were the 
instructions of this office complied with. 

As the general rate of 12 cents a pound or ‘fetien 
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thereof, as applicable to packages in the international 
parcel-post, is broken by these exceptional cases, post- 
masters have been requested to note the exceptions herein 
indicated with a view to the collection of the required 
amount of stamps at the time of mailing to cover both 
postage and transit charges in the eight cases herein 
referred to. 
Aden Shipping Conditions 

(Consul Addison E. Southard, Aden, Arabia, May 29, 1919.) 

Shipments may now be made direct from Aden to the 
United States, or vice versa. The Clan, Ellerman & Buck- 
nall joint service has recently restored its American and 
Indian line of direct steamers between the United States 
and India. The service is intended to be fortnightly, and 
the steamers both ways will generally call at Aden if 
cargo is offered. 

Since the beginning of the year Aden has been re- 
ceiving an efficient shipping service to the United States 
by British and Italian steamers with transshipment of 
cargo in Europe. A greater share than usual of the ship- 
ments invoiced at this consulate have gone by Italian 
steamers via Italy. 

The year opened with freights still very high, the rate 
for skins being a little more than $100 (depending upon 
exchange) per measurement ton to New York. The last 
direct steamer to the United States, which called at Aden 
during the present month, took a cargo at the rate of 
about $37 (converting the rupee at its present high ex- 
change rate) per ton of 50 cubic feet. 

As Aden is the principal collecting and distributing 
point for trade in the Red Sea district, its shipping con- 
nections with Red Sea ports and places which are not 
ports of call for large and main line steamers are also 
important. There has been an improvement in this re- 
spect, and there is now very little delay in getting ship- 
ments between Aden and these subordinate or smaller 
Red Sea ports and places. The blockade of the coast 
of Arabia is still in force and is a considerable handicap 
to the renewal of normal trade relations with Arabian 
Red Sea ports and places. There is as yet only a fort- 
nightly service between Djibouti and Aden, but it is prob- 
able that in the near future the normal weekly service 
will be reopened, unless there should be a further fall 
in rates which in three months have fallen from $22.20 
to $7.40 per weight ton. 

The demand for space between Aden and Bombay on the 
one end and between Aden and Egypt on the other is 
also being well met, and the rates have also been reduced. 
The rate from Bombay to Aden at the beginning of the 
year was $23 per measurement ton; it is now $15.60. 
The rate from Aden to Suez at the beginning of the year 
was $24.40 per measurement ton; it is now $14.80. 

The service of the Compania Trasatlantica (Spanish) 
between Spain and the Philippine Islands, the steamers 
of which called often at Aden, has not yet been restored, 
but an occasional small steamer of Philippine registry, 
flying the American flag, calls in at Aden to or from 
Spain and the Philippines. 

The Aden Port Trust benefits considerably from the 
return to normal shipping conditions and the way will 
probably soon be open’ to several improvements in the 
port shipping facilities. While there was no considerable 
reduction in the number of ships calling at Aden during 
the war, an increasing number were operated by the 
Government, and did not pay the harbor and other dues 
paid by ships operated under private ownership. The 
Port Trust revenue accordingly decreased considerably, 
and only the absolutely necessary upkeep of the port 
facilities could be carried on. 

Warehouse Accommodations at Port of Viadivostok 


According to a cablegram received from Consul John 
K. Caldwell at Vladivostok, Siberia, under gate of June 
17, the maximum warehouse space at that port amounts 
to 1,860,000 square feet and 32,560,000 cubic feet, which 
should be increased immediately by 25 per cent. The 
foregoing is the statement of the Customs Administra- 
tion. The 30 additional private warehouses justify an 
estimate of the total at 2,000,000 square feet and 35,000,000 
cubic feet maximum, of which 24,000,000 cubic feet is 
the average space used. The warehouses have corrugated- 
metal walls and roofs, rarely brick ends. Enormous 
quantities of goods are in the open, part under canvas, 
and considerable quantities, even of perishable goods, on 
barges awaiting warehouse accommodations. 
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Effective July 7, 1919. Cancelling South American Tariff No. 5 Copp 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. and Supplements. A nl 
The United States Shippin Board has issued the RATES OF FREIGHT FROM UNITED STATES ATLANTIC Lum 
following ocean freight pt 5 AND GULF PORTS TO SOUTH AMERICA. Lum 
. Rates are on all cargo expect as mentioned below. 3. 
EUROPEAN TARIFE NO. QF. EEFECTIVE JUNE 28, 1919, Brazil— ee “> 
. ANCELLING EU PEA TARIFF NO. 9E. Para, Maranhao, Ceara, Mane ‘ ; 2 
Rates of Freight from United States North Atlantic Ports to— — Natal .......... ee eR a NO 22.51 Plast 
- : : SEE aia cscccccegueekhcktcesseeye canes eues -00 .e Rice 
Rates are on all cargo except as mentioned below. I 5s cas nas nade ew td bet eceneeeaaee a 5. Rosit 
' Per 100 lbs. Per cu. ft. SERCO, Tee GO TOMONO 6 occ cccivesecivccscscese 5 Snea 
I SN oo oss wed «aw mid cusiand seein ; $0.60 Bahia, Victoria ; 2 Wire 
SO 5 ccna nkned cad ad remand emcees 26 : pase ennelndaetanermeepiaatin apoe ; rire 
Copenhagen, RP ee re ere .t ‘ RS Ce ae SSRN het 0. pany ee 
Stockholm RbGE OEE RRE Ede Be Red eee Wek eae , . Sao Francisco do Sul, Florianapolis........... f .00 Racers 
Helsingfors 9 SD NE oo coo d Sasa den ccs nere sed eees nants aap 
ee Ch eRO 066 RES SERV e eoeesiedeceseneeesas wf . OCG Bier, PRIGIAR « « onccsistccsccessceenos a — 
EE. RLS t hea BARE KE RON RT KEN K dard oe ORbeE z -85 Uruguay— eae 
ER aR ERS SPIRE ORCA NEERING : "Montevideo Clay, 
RE Siie che es ides decwcnetas adées Ouse waenenye a “75 Argentine— ee ee a ee ee eae ears» Copp 
I, WIN, os in x oe ba Gesweckwaed wocews 8E .85 | Buenos Aires : Flow 
Cotte, Marseilles ......seesscccccccecccccccccece : 75 Cee ee ia akuaenens 7 ee Glucc 
I I obit dows ane Wee nance eae oie heave 1.60 ot5 Rosario, Bahia Blanca .......... ce SRE SR ; ’ : ere Lum! 
Above rates per 100 pounds or per cubic foot, at ship’s option. ee ee herr rere re 5. MeL —_— 
—— e Exceptions—To Para, Maranhao, Ceara, Manaos— il, 
Exceptions: oti r Aaphal, per ton of 2.340 IG, . «0.00000 ccrceccee ON aoe = 
Cotton (see Tariff No. 10C). Beans, per ton Of 3:240 IDS. ......6cccccccacecves 35.00 : a 
Refrigerated meats, to Antwerp, $4.50 per 100 pounds. Cement, per ton TENG oc. pica gubsveter : she age 
Lb uaieaaa meats, to Copenhagen, Stockholm, $5.00 per 100 Clay, per ton of 2,240 lbs 5 Sa 
eamadia } ] iS cisechciaaeemn Acacee eee Wa biewtane Lice, 
* » Copper, sulphat f, a. f 2,2 ee a = is vtec asi 
Cattle, to Antwerp, $100.00 per head, to be taken at ship's wiser, ae a of 2.240 Ibs. iy seen a Giese ’ oe aan 
option, rate to include passage for attendants and transporta- Glucose, per ton of 2,240 Ibs...........sseeeee 0 Seat Wire 
“— - — —— to provide and pay for attendants and feed. Lumber, hardwood, per 1,000 ft. B. M _ 0 . a 
jvaim. snoctel. are rd, 000 ft. B. M......... : Seiccole | 
As t6 rates based upon weight or measurement at ship's MYM” White Dine and spruce, Der, 1000 fe, rxeert 
option, these will be applied in principle according to the com- il, refine asoline, nap rpent —— OC Asph 
modity list contained in Tariff No. 8. a a ee ee epiepneeennt Bean 
Above rates apply on pieces and, or packages weighing up SR EE OE oi cnvpanakuseovces sca cneneei cae Cemeé 
to 4,480 pounds weight each. For pieces and or packages in Plaster, in barrels, per 2,240 Ibs............... 32.50 sions Clay, 
—- of 4,480 pounds each, customary heavy lift scale to be dg RE es ae Ape Crpp 
added. pas : ‘ 4 fe. Flour 
r : , , Rosin, per ton of 2,240 IDS... cccccccescccce ae 80 teen 
Lighterage, if required, at risk and expense of cargo. Sugar, Sranutated. in bags, per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 22.50  ..... peat 
coos EER AT , . \ La Se SS Ee eae ae um 
SUPPLEMENT NO. 2 TO TARIFF NO. 10C, EFFECTIVE Wire, barb, per ton of 2,240 Ibs.............065 ae Lum} 
. a JUNE 28, 1919. Exceptions—To Natal— B. 
tates of Freight ae = base pas + nnongetiaas and Gulf Ports Asphalt, per ton of 2,240 Ibs............sseeeee 27.50 5. Oil. 
’ cep ar, 0, tuurope on Cotton. ee gS ee See ee 37.50 per 
Refer to Tariff No. 10C and make the following changes: Coment, per ee ere re err 22°50 q Peas, 
_ From Atlantic ports. | ee ee ree 27.50 5. Plast 
High density, *Standard, Copper, sulphate of, per ton of 2,240 lIbs...... 27.50 : Rice, 
ae ‘ . per 100 lbs. per 100 Ibs. Piour, per tom Of 3.240 VWs, 2... ccccseciveccoesse 30.00 -f Rosin 
Wemied, Wrens. WWI oii vic cvvedavccdcccacuc $2.60 $2.85 Glucose, per ton of 2,240 Ibs..........-ceceeees 25.00 of Svgal 
Lumber, hardwood, per 1,000 ft., B. M........ of 50. Wire, 
From Gulf ports. Lumber, white pine and spruce, per 1,000 ft., Wire, 
High density, *Standard, etry er ere toe 45. Ex 
ne ’ per 100 lbs. per 100 — Oil, refined naphtha, turpentine), eo 
Weree, Trieste, WMG c.cicccccdscovccscesces $2.85 $3.10 PEL CASE cece cece cece cece ee ee etre enee ceeeeees : : Rean: 
_ *Except by special agreement and until further notice book- Peas, per ton of 2,240 IDS....-....0.ssseeereees 5 ‘ Ceme 
ings of standard cotton are limited to 25 per cent of the total Plaster, in barrels, per ton of 2,240 Ibs........ 35.00 aie Clay 
shipment of cotton by any vessel. Bice, per tom Of 2,200 We. 2666s cc vccrscsoscecs 30.00 s Coppe 
: 2osin, per ton of 2,240 IDS.......ccccccccecvecs 35.00 E Fiour 
NORTH AFRICA-LEVANT-RED SEA TARIFF NO. 21-A. Sugar, granulated, in hags. per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 25.00 22.5 Gluco 
Effectiv ee . 2 . 5 Wire, plain, per ton of 2,240 Ibs............... 25.00 & Lumt 
nffective a a —. af mpeehe North Africa Tariff No. 21 and Wire, barb, per ton of 2,240 Ibs............... 30.00 i Lumt 
cting Part of India Tariff No. 3A. Exceptions—To Cabadello— ‘ 
RATES OF FREIG ap TAY a xry | a ieciealaaiaidias Asphalt, per ton of 2,240 IDS.........cceceeceee 29.50 5. Oi, : 
FREIGHT I} ROM peeing STATES NORTH AT- Beans, per ton of 2,240 156... .. 6 ss cecsececces COO cit per 
LANTIC PORTS TO Cement, per ton Of 2.240 IDB. .....ccccccccvcces 24.50 ). Peas, 
» — ; ; Clay. per ton Of 2,240 IDS... .ccccccecscccsee 29.50 5. Plast 
Rates are on all cargo except as mentioned below. Copper, sulphate of, per ton of 2,240 Ibs...... 29.50 5. Rice 
: ’ Per 100 Ibs. Per cu. ft. Wiour, per 600 OF B90 TGA. cs «nc icccsscscsccece 32. of Rosin 
ONO raccensvcnarescvieseveeeenns $1.80 $1.00 Glucose, per ton of 2,240 IDS. ........eeeeeeees : 5 Sugar 
Egypt—Alexanaria, eee tee 1.80 1.00 Lumber, hardwood, per 1,000 ft., B. M........ 5 : E Wire 
Turkey—Alexandretta, Beirut, Smyrna.......... 1.80 1.00 Lumber, white pine and spruce, per 1,000 ft., Wire, 
Red Sea Ports—Aden, Hodeida................... 1.80 1.00 1 Oa 47. Pa Eyeer iv 
Ee Sr re eee 2.00 1.10 Oil, refined rv Mt 
Above rates are per 100 Ibs. or per ¢u. ft., at ship’s option. lll canna gece lp oo ag Na i at aah a “e a : 
Peas, per ton of 2,240 IDS ...--.+- sees eeeeeeeee 39.5 35. me 
Exceptions—To all ports except Malta— eng shay Bencgeg Sy Aggy of 220 Me....... ‘ Mav, 
Canned goods Per 100 86 Rosin, per ton of 2,240 Ibs .........eeeeeseeeee 32.: Coppe 
pee ae TreTTCTVTC TTT eu OT TTT eT rt ++ Sugar, granulated, in hegs, per ton of 2,240 lbs. 27.00 s: F our 
Coffee ee ete ee oe ee POE ag a eee. oe Wire, barb, per ton of 2,240 IbDS........--cecees 27.00 5 — 
intr Wheel, TYO OP COIN. ....< «ax c.cvcsséces.oeceedsececeouc 2. WwW ome hark, per ton of 2.20 Iis......----++--+- anes er poe 
Iron and steel, stowing up to 20 ft. ..........ccccccccccces 1.25 Exceptions—To Pernambuco— ‘ 3. ] 
Tron and steel, stowing 20 to 40 ft........cccccccccccscece By f: Asphalt, per ton of 2,240 IDS ......+0++eeeeeeee 29.50 * Oil, 
NS RN ane Raa AW aiais n/a a tetie Dik Sistimiees dds dan dtode Wadebows . Beans, per ton of 2,240 Ibs .......++++++++++++ 39.50 i 
SS EOS TO TE A RRR Ree EE 25 Cement, per ton of 2,240 IDS ....--.+-+eeeeeees 24.50 Fa 
PIGS DUONG DRUNOEN ox cio o'vin'sic ccevdevscwascdevessvacanes Clay, per ton of 2,240 Ibs ..... 2... 0. sseeeeeeee 29.50 Plast 
pilose seshnanteiepapc ae ie agli A areal SAtaaecbaty sted ‘t2 Copper, sulphate of, per ton of 2,240 Ibs....... 29.50 27.1 — 
I a a or ate eat 75 Flour, per ton Of 2,240 IDS. ......seeeee sree ones 32.00 Rosi, 
SG IID iis uted ret We ds 40 eau Sie ais HR Suda ore ww Siac wd oe wa : Glucose, wor tom Of $340 Winco ccs ccicieccesise cic 27.00 . — 
MOMRMGME idee os wel obo sxidecnereca buns wailed Kiel acans Lumber, hardwood, per 1,000 ft., B. M.-...... 64.50 - Wire, 
} Lumber, white pine and spruce, per 1,000 ft., wee Wire’ 
Exceptiors—To Malta, 25¢c per 100 Ibs. in additi : , Bs, Bi. vied h dc.siske pares ce is Kao snwsncdnawnsenis 0 ; . gs 
a »c Pp in addition to .:bove on anes ree Bxeenti 
is - as p . . OR ror rete ee - P Asphs 
a Charge.—Minimum bill of lading charge will be Pm nn Me TON OC HOG WOR iaoc cciccecinwcxeeciccan 39.50 5 se 
eee 2 Plaster, in barrels, per ton of 2,240 Ibs........ 37.00 Ceme 
Valuable Cargo.—Two per cent ad valorem. ioe, Ber tak OF BON MR ibs ccccwnesnsicescce Se Clay, 
Heavy Lift Scale.—Above rates apply on pieces and/or pack- Rasim. per tom OF F208 TOM. 6 occiscccicwsaranecas 37.00 3 Coppe 
ages weighing up to and including two tons. On pieces and/or Sugar, granulated, in bags, per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 27.00 2: Flour 
packages weighing over two tons the regular rates, plus $2.00 Wire, plain, per ton of 2,240 Ibs.............. 27.00 Gluco 
per ton of 2,240 pounds for each additional ton over two tons Wire. barb. per ton of 2,240 IDG... ..ccccscccuce 32.00 Lumh 
to be added. Exceptions—To Maceio, Rio de Janeiro— Limt 
Extra Length Scale.—Customary additions for extra lengths Asphalt, per ton Of 2.240 IDB... 2c ccccccecccves 9. oe 
to be added. Beans, Ber ton OF B.060 Wat s.. 406 ce siscsccctiensievs 9. Oil, 1 


Lighterage, if required, at risk and expense of cargo, Cement, per ton Of 2,240 IbS......-.ceeceeeeees I per 
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Clay, per ton of 2,240 lbs 

Copper, sulphate of, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Flour, per ton of 2,240 lbs 

Glucose, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 

Lumber, hardwood, per 1,000 ft., 
Lumber, white pine and spruce, per 


refined (gasoline, 


ited, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
Plaster, in barrels, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Rice, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
Rosin, per ton of 2,240 lbs 36. 
Snear, granulated, in bags, per ton of 2,240 lbs. 26. 50 
Wire, plain, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Wire, barb, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Exceptions—To Bahia, Victoria— 
Asphalt, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Beans, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Cement, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Clay, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Copper, sulphate of, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Flour, per ton of 2,240 lbs of 
Gmcess, PEF TON GF FT BGO TOG. occ cccccecscvcccccs 27.50 
Lumber, hardwood, per 1,000 ft., B. M 
Lumber, white pine and spruce, per 


_refined (gasoline, 
case 

Peas, per ton of 2,240 IbS...........ccecceceess 40.00 
Ploster, in barrels, per ton of 2,240 lbs 37.50 
eee, ee A Fr oni soa no wore bend cle neeis-wsre 32.50 
Rosin, per ton cf 2,240 lbs 

Srgar, granulated, in bags, ner ton of 2,240 lbs. 
Wire, pla‘n, per ton of 2.240 Ibs 

Wire, barb, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
Exceptions—To Santcs— 

Aspnak., per tom Of 3.240 Wie... 2.0 ciccscccccces 27.50 
Beans, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 37.50 
Cement, PGT CON OF 2.2450 TB. oi. cecccccecescess 22.50 
Clay, DOF Cam Of 2.200 Wes iack oi oe odcss voce cee 27.50 
Cepper, sulphate of, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 27.50 
POU, DET TOM OE B.20e WS cccccccacravegeecewes 30.00 
Caucose, Wer ton OF £:200 TG. ..- 6 occccceeecseeds 25.00 
Tumber, hardwood, per 1,000 ft., B. M 

a white pine and spruce, per 

Oil, refined (gasoline, 

per case 
Peas, per ton of 2,240 lbs. 


Plaster, in barrels, per ton of 2, 

Rice, per ton of 2,240 lbs 5 
OG, DOF TON CF 2.200 WIG. 6 66:6:0.< 00 sesss.0000 wo 35.00 
Svgar, granulated, in bags. per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 25.00 
Wire, plain, per ton of 2,210 Ibs 25.00 
Wie, bard, per ton Of 2.340 TOS. «2.6. o<ccsccses 30.00 


Exceptions—To Paranagua— Landed. 


Asphalt, per ton of 2,240 lbs 32.50 
Reans. ner ton of 2.240 Ihs 42.50 
Cement, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 27.50 
ame, OP CO OE FRED Te oo. is. os cioictececiesinniednoc 32. 50 
Copper, sulphate of, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
Fiour, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
Glucose, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
Lumber, hardwood, per 1,000 ft. B. M 
Lumber, white pine and spruce, per 1,000 ft. 

Le ERE ee ee a ee ae 50,00 
O!l, refined (gasoline, naphtha, turpentine), 

per case 
Peas, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
Plaster, in barrels, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
WENCG, BOE TOM Ol FOO ie occ in occ .ce.v:4:5-00:0. 06.0000 35.00 
Rosin, per ton of 2,240 lbs 40.00 
Sugar, granulated, in bags, per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 30.00 
Wire, plain, per ton of 2.340 lbs. ...........002- 30 .00 
Wire, barb, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 


Ereentinns—To Sao Frarcisco do Sul, Wissiaunaetiiine. 
Asphalt, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 32.50 
SAMS, POP TO OF F.B00 TGs wis5c os cciecccccccisess 42.50 
Cement, per ton of 2,240 a ae 27.50 
ORV, Wr P00. Oe OO TRS <5 cans ow cece eewies'es 32.50 
Copper, sulphate of, per ton of 2,240 Ibs....... 32.50 
PrOur, GEP CON OF BI Widens occccccseveswceens 35.00 
Yaucese, Wer ton OF B39 TWs........05ccccccsccecs 20.00 
Lumber, hardwood, per 1,000 ft., 

Lumber, white pine and spruce, per 


refined (gasoline, 

per case 
Peas, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Plaster, in barrels, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
Rice, per ton of 2.240 Ibs 
Rosin, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Sugar, granulated, in haes. per ton of 2,240 ibs. 30. = 
Wire, plain, per ton Of 2.340 16S. ...oc.0cccceccccs 30. 
Wire, barb, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 


Exceptions—To Rio Grande do Sul— 
Asphalt, per ton of 2.240 lbs 
ee 2 "Eee er ee er eee 
Cement, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
ey Ce ec eic sr wcleaitinwleseleue ee astove 
Copper, sulphate of. per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
PIOUP. Ber SO GE CROW MMs oceiiscic ood saeewteeese's, ets 
SAUCOBG-. BOP Hn -OF 0 DO0 THE. .oo.cicoc cccccccscccs cesses 
Lumber, hardwood, per 1,000 ft., B. M 
“es white pine and spruce, per 1,000 ft., 
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Peas, per ton of 2,240 lbs 

Plaster, in barrels, per ton of 2,240 lbs 

Rice, per ton of 2,240 Ib 

Rosin, per ton of 2,240 lbs 

Sugar, granulated, in bags, per ton of 2,240 lbs. 
Wire, plain, per ton of 2,240 lbs 

Wire, barb, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 


Exceptions—To Porto Algere, Pelotas—— 


Asphalt, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 

Beans, per ton of 2,240 lbs 

Cement, per ton of 2,240 lbs 

Clay, per ton of 2,240 lbs 

Copper, sulphate of, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Flour, per ton of 2,240 lbs 

Glucose, per ton of 2,240 lbs 

Lumber, hardwood, per 1,000 ft., 

sm white pine and spruce, per 1,000 ft., 


Oil, refined (gasoline, 

per case 
Peas, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
Plaster, in barrels, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Rice, per ton of 2, 240 AG asin Se cacece Wcisiahe wee 40. 00 
Rosin, per ton of 2,240 lbs 45.00 
Sugar, granulated, in bags, per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 35.00 
Wire, plain, per ton of 2,240 Ibs... ....ccccvccces 35.00 
Wire, barb, per ton of 2,240 lbs 40.00 


Exceptions—To Montevideo, Buenos Aires— 


Asphalt, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Beans, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Cement, per ton of 2,240 lbs of 
ee ee ere 27.50 
Caled, mer GO OF A. Fi0 Ties o.o:6. 0s s600:069.00:2:68:0:8:0 37.50 
Copper, sulphate of, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 27. 50 
Glucose, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Lumber, hardwood, per 1,000 ft., B. M 
Lumber, white pine and spruce, per 1,00 ft., 

B. M. 
Oil, refined 

per case 
Peas, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Plaster, in barrels, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
Rice, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Rosin, per ton of 2, 240 lbs 
Sugar, granulated, in bags, per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 25.00 
Wire, plain, per ton of 2,240 lbs 25.00 
Wire, barb, per ton of 2,240 lbs 


Exceptions—To La Plata— 


Asphalt, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Beans, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
Cement, per tom Of 2.246 IDG... cccccccseccsvces 25.00 
Clay; per tom Of 3,240 TB. 2.262 cccccseecccesces 30.00 
Coffee, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 40.00 
Copper, sulphate of, per ton of 2,240 Ibs........ 30.00 
Glucose, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 27. 50 
Lumber, hardwood, per 1,000 ft., 
Lumber, white pine and spruce, per 

B. 
Oil, refined (gasoline, 

per case 
Peas, per ton of 2, NN oc grecs-otpisie wchasecaiece weet 40. 00 
Plaster, in barrels, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 37.50 
ee ee ere reer 32.50 
Rosin, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 37.50 
Sugar, granulated, in bags, per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 27.50 
Wire, plain, per ton of 2,240 Ibs..........seeeee 27.50 
Wire, barb, per ton of 2,240 lbs 32.50 

Exceptions—To Rosario, Bahia Blanca— 

Asphalt, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
Beans, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
Cement, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Clay, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Coffee, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Copper, sulphate of, per ton of 2 
Glucose, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Lumber, hardwood, per 1,000 ft., B. M 
as white pine and spruce, per 1,000 ft., 


oil” refined (gasoline, 

per case 
 -— 2 2 2 > | See eer : 
Plaster, in barrels, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
Rice, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
ee ee Ee eee er 40, 00 
Sugar, granulated, in bags, per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 30.00 
Wire, plaim, por ton Of 2,240 IB... ....cccscccesece 30.00 
Wire, barb, per ton of 2,240 lbs 5 

Exceptions—To Port Madryn— 

Asphalt, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 
Beans, per ton of 2,240 lbs of 
Cement, per tom Of 2.260 TDS.....0:6<002cc80c0eeres 32.50 
Clay. Or TOR OF F208 FOB ea on ccccccdeccccceeces 37.50 
Coffee, per ton of 2,240 Ibs 47.50 
Copper, sulphate of, per ton of 2,240 Ibs....... 37.50 
Glucose, per TOM Of 2,240 TDG e.cdcicsccwcccccessces 35.00 
Lumber, hardwood, per 1,000 ft., B. M 
Lumber, white pine and spruce, per 1,000 ft., 

B. M. 
Oil, refined (gasoline, 

per case 
Peas, per ton of 2,240 lbs 
Plaster, in barrels, per ton of 2,240 Ibs E 
ASS, WEF TOM OF FIO FO. ic onc cwewecaciosenecas 40. 00 
PROG, DOF TON. OF FB FOG. oicinccccsiccsssrbcocsee 45.00 
Sugar, granulated, in bags, per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 35.00 
Wire, piain, per tom Of 2.240 IDG. ....ccceccccecces 35.00 
Wire, barb, per ton of 2,240 lbs 


APPLICATION OF RATES 


oil” oe Men (gasoline, “ 1. Except as otherwise provided, rates apply on all classes of 
per case .. Q Al cargo, per ton of 40 cubic feet or 2,240 pounds, ship’s option, on 
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pieces and for packages not exceeding 4,480 pounds and not ex- 
ceeding 30 feet in length. 


2. Rates shown herein do not include insurance and/or 
charges (if any) for shipping documents, consul fees, port-of- 
destination-taxes, etc. 

3. Deck Cargo.—Cargo not of dangerous, hazardous or ob- 
jectionable nature (usually carried under deck) occasionally car- 
ried on deck at convenience of steamer, to be charged for at 
75% of regular tariff rate. 

4. Dangerous Cargo (explosives, acid, etc.)—To be charged 
$10 per ton, weight or measurement, in addition to the rates ap- 
plying on ordinary cargo. 

Valuable Cargo.—Gold and silver, 
valuables and treasure, 3% ad valorem. 

6. Live Stock.—Horses, $200; cattle, $180; pigs, $50; sheep, 
$50; per head, subject to the following conditions: Fresh water 
to be supplied free by steamer; necessary feed to be carried 
free on deck; cost of stalls, fittings and bins and tarpaulins for 
the feed to be for shippers’ account. Shipper to make all ar- 
rangements with government inspector. Attendants to be fur- 
nished by shipper, free passage for one attendant to be granted 
on no less than six head of cattle or four horses or thirty-five 
pigs and/or sheep, free return passage to be granted for one 
attendant provided said shipment amounts to ten head of cattle 
or its equivalent, free passage for additional attendants is to be 
granted for each additional eight head of cattle or their equiva- 
lent. If the shipment comprises twenty head of cattle, free 
outward passage will be granted for two attendants, one attend- 
ant to be granted free return passage, the second attendant to 
2 ea on a basis of third class passenger rate. 

o Brazil— 


7. Parcel receipt for packages, valued under $10 each, will be 
issued at rate of $1.25 per cubic foot, with minimum charge for 
pagers receipt packages of $2.50. 

8. Minimum Charge.—The minimum charge on any one bill 
of lading will be $5. 


9. Pieces and/or packages exceeding two tons in weight each, 
$2 per ton or fraction thereof, weight or measurement, to be 
added to the regular rate. 

To Uruguay and Argntine— 

10. Parcel receipt for packages, valued under $10 each, will 
be issued at rate of $2 per cubic foot, with minimum charge 
for parcel-receipt packages of $4. 

11. Minimum Charge.—The minimum charge on any one bill 
of lading will be $7.50. 

12. Pieces and/or packages exceeding two tons in weight 
each: The following to be added to the regular rate, weight or 
measurement, ship’s option: 

Over 2 tons and not exceeding 4 tons, $ 4. -_ 

Over 4 tons and not exceeding 6 tons, 

Over 6 tons and not exceeding 8 tons, 

Over 8 tons and not exceeding 10 tons, 

Over 10 tons and not exceeding 15 tons, 

Over 15 tons and not exceeding 20 tons, 

Over 20 tons, $6 per ton for every ton or part thereof. 


SENATE PASS RESOLUTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce voted, 
July 8, to report the Newberry pass resolution with a 
recommendation that it be adopted. The Senate later 
adopted it. Director-General Hines will have to present 
a record of the passes issued by the Railroad Administra- 
tion for the entire period of federal control under the 
resolution as amended. He said he would do so. Gossip 
that there has been a “reckless distribution” of passes led 
to a introduction of the resolution, Senator Newberry 
said. 

The fact that Senator Newberry, of Michigan, saw an 
annual pass, good on all lines, issued by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, carrying a number in excess of 10,000, did 
not astonish the officials in the Division of Operation in 
the Railroad Administration. The man who inquired about 
the matter was led to the desk of the man in charge of 
the clerical work of issuing passes. He picked up one 
with a number above 93,000 and another with a number 
something like 3764. Both were in the day’s work of 
July 3 and both were annuals of restricted type. One 
was restricted to one system of railroads. Another was 
to be restricted to two systems. One was to be good on 
all except six or eight fast trains on three systems. The 
one with the lower number was to be restricted as to the 
lines and trains on which it might be used. 

The figures on the passes indicate nothing as to the 
number outstanding. They are like the numbers of rooms 
in a hotel, in which the rooms on the second floor have 
numeral designations in the 2000 series. One series of 
passes is each numbered thirty thousand and something. 
One series begins with 15,000. 


House Resolution Also 


Representative Bacharach has introduced the following 
pass resolution in the House: 

“Resolved, That the Director-General of the United 
States Railroad Administration submit to the House of 


% of 1% ad valorem; 
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Representatives within ten days after the passage of this 
resolution, a report of passes issued by the United States 
Railroad Administration since Jan. 1, 1919, for transporta- 
tion, and parlor and dining-car privileges, together with 
a list of names of those persons to whom such passes 
were issued, the purpose for which they were issued, and 
the capacity in which the persons receiving such passes 
are or were employed by the United States Railroad Ad- 


. ministration, or other department of the government.” 


The resolution was referred to the committee on inter. 
state and foreign commerce. It is broader than the New. 
berry resolution which the Senate adopted. It calls for 
a report of all passes. The Newberry measure asked for 
data concerning annual passes. 

Director-General Hines regards the Newberry resolution 
as calling on him for a report that requires some clerical 
work but no explanation, because the issuance of passes 
is governed by rules issued by Director-General McAdoo, 
which are not supposed to be inconsistent with the rules 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, based on the act 
to regulate commerce. But if passes have been issued 
in conflict with the rules and with the interstate com- 
merce act, having been put out under the authority 
granted the President in the federal control act to set 
aside state and federal laws, there is no penalty to be 
imposed. The fact that the President has done a thing, 
under the theory that was first upheld by Judge Treiber 
and later by the Supreme Court in the North Dakota 
case, it is believed, would be sufficient defense should it 
be argued that the pass had been wrongfully issued. 


REPORT ON PACKERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Federal Trade Commission, July 11, made public 
part 1 of its report to the President on its investigation 
of the meat industry, bearing on “extent and growth of the 
power of the five packers in meat and other industries.” 
The report says an approaching packer domination of all 
important foods in this country and an international con- 
trol of meat products seems certain unless fundamental 
action is taken to prevent it. Under the heads, “Big Five 
Control Over Refrigerator Transportation,” and “Big Five 
Branch Houses and Peddler Car Routes,” the report says: 

“The Big Five, on December 31, 1917, owned 93 per cent 
of the 16,600 refrigerator cars owned by interstate slaugh- 
terers; 20 per cent of the 7,992 ventilator cars—used prin- 
cipally in fruit and vegetable traffic; and 92 per cent of 
the 24,592 total refrigerator cars of interstate slaughterers. 

“Of all refrigerator cars in the United States, the Big 
Five owned 91 per cent of beef cars, other interstate 
slaughterers, 7 per cent; private car companies, 2 per 
cent. Big Five owned 7 per cent of ventilator cars; other 
interstate slaughterers, 1 per cent; private car companies, 
6 per cent, and railroad interests, 86 per cent. 


“The Big Five packers in 1916 had 1,120 branch houses 
throughout the United States, 89 per cent of the total of 
all interstate slaughterers. They maintained 1,297 ped- 
dler car routes, listing 58,000 towns—including duplications 
on lists of the different peddlers—or 90.2 per cent of car 
routes of all interstate, slaughterers. 


“The branch houses, which are located in the cities and 
large towns, are supplemented by a wide-reaching ‘peddler 
car’ service, which consists of refrigerator cars loaded 
with meats and provisions operating over what are known 
as car routes. These peddler cars are in effect miniature 
branch houses on wheels, reaching thousands of small 
communities where trade is not sufficient to justify the 
investment in a branch house. Branch house and car 
route sales of the Big Five for 1916 were 58.2 per cent 
of their total sales for that year, or over $925,000,000. 
During that year the Big Five sold through these means 
some 6,500,000,000 pounds of commodities, or something 
like 65 pounds per capita for the entire population of the 
continental United States, or 156 pounds per capital of 
population living in cities or towns of over 8,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

“Branch house sales of fresh and cured meat by all 
interstate slaughterers in 1916 showed the Big Five sold 
94.9 per cent of fresh meat, 86.5 per cent of cured meat 
and 92.8 of fresh and cured combined. 

“The 1,120 Big Five branch houses represented in 1916 
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a book value investment of $30,275,550, with sales of 
$783,343,549. As to branch houses, where both land and 
puildings were owned, the investment was $20,184,427 and 
sales $338,866,188—an investment per dollar of sales of 
six cents.” 


COMPLAINT AGAINST PACKERS 


A long pending controversy between the packers and the 
wholesale grocers is expected shortly to reach the files 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the form of 
a complaint, prepared for the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association by Clifford Thorne and Ralph Merriam. The 
gist of the complaint, when filed, will be that the mixing 
rules, published in the three classification territories, 
under which the packers forward mixtures of fresh meats, 
packing house products, and staple groceries, show an 
undue preference for the packers and an unjust discrimi- 
naticn against the wholesale grocers. 

Under the rules governing perishable freight, the refrig- 
erator cars containing the mixtures of perishable and 
staple food products, are moved on schedules which ap- 
proximate, in speed and regularity, the schedules on which 
passenger trains are operated. Under the rules govern- 
ing peddler cars, equal regularity is observed. 

The big packers have branch houses scattered through- 
out the country. From the branch houses they can and 
do send out peddler cars and mixed carloads of perish- 
able and staple goods, on which they can guarantee fixed 
time delivery. 

The wholesale grocers also send out peddler cars, but 
as they do not contain perishable freight they do not get 
the expedited service that is given the cars containing 
fresh meats, packing house products and staple groceries. 

In the Federal Trade Commission report, made public 
July 11, much attention is given to the fact that the pack- 
ers have gone into the business of furnishing to the 
retail grocer the canned goods that are also handled by 
the wholesale grocers; that they handle leather, banjo 
strings, cottonseed products, soaps, washing powders, 
flour, potatoes, rice, breakfast foods, condiments, coffee, 
tea, and, in fact, about everything a retail grocer is ex- 
pected to furnish his customers from his store. 

This complaint which Messrs. Thorne and Merriam 
have prepared is one phase of the controversy that has 
long been on between the packers and the grocers. The 
latter are regarded as one of the interests that are trying 
to deprive the packers of their cold storage warehouses, 
stock yards and refrigerator and live stock cars, on the 
theory that they are about to engross the whole food 
trade, not only in this country, but throughout the world. 
They have fruit plantations in Hawaii, salmon and vege- 
table canneries, furnish money for cattle feeders and run 
newspapers which publish live stock quotations. 


Swift Denies Charges 


Louis F. Swift, president of Swift & Co., has denied 
the charges made against the packers by the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. Mr. Swift said: 

‘I want to emphasize the fact that after investiga- 
tion I cannot find that Swift & Co. enjoy one special 
privilege, nor participate in one special rate which can- 
not be secured by any other shipper in the United States. 
Of course, in the proceedings and hearings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, all parties will have an op- 
portunity to produce testimony and show their situa- 
tion as well as the advantages or disadvantages, if there 
be any to which they are subject, and upon the testimony 
it will be the duty of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to determine this very important question. This is 
the proper procedure, and in view of all the controversy 
and misunderstanding which exists, I welcome the in- 
vestigation. We certainly do not wish to have any un- 
fair advantage or discrimination and predict that the find- 
Ing of the Commission will be that we have none. 

“The route cars which we operate are operated under 
Specific railroad tariffs which have been repeatedly ap- 
Proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
call for a certain guaranteed minimum or penalty in 
Case of a lightly loaded car. 
ated by anyone who is willing to agree to this penalty 
Provision, 

“We have built up over a long period of years a very 
efficient transportation department, which looks after 
our shipments. It is a part of that department’s duties to 


Similar cars may be oper- . 
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follow every shipment of goods to its destination and to 
see that there is no unnecessary delay. I understand that 
one of the complaints made is that we enjoy the benefits 
of our refrigerator cars. We do, but the building of 
these cars was. forced on us by the refusal of the rail- 
roads to build them. Any shipper of goods who cares 
to tie up his money in that way may build his own cars 
and have his own transportation department look after 
them. I might add here that for a number of years our 
refrigerator cars have been operated at a loss. We do 
not benefit by any ‘unlawful, unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory rates, rules, mixtures, minima and other car- 
load tariffs,’ and we do not seek special privilege. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in a report on private 
cars, issued July 31, 1918, said: ‘The system of the use 


and supply of private cars that now exists cannot be 
at once and radically changed without serious conse- 
quences to shippers, carriers and the public.” 


STATE RATES AFTER RETURN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Charles E. Elmquist, general solicitor of the National 
Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, has 
sent a circular letter to all state commissions relative to 
the question of whether or not Congress should legalize 
the intrastate rates fixed by the Director-General for a 
certain period after the railroads are returned to their 
owners. Mr. Elmquist also asks that the commissioners 
give their views on the Esch-Pomerene bill. The letter 
follows: 

“Hearings on the Esch-Pomerene bill will begin before 
the House committee July 15. At our suggestion, copies 
of the bill have already been sent to your commission, and 
they should receive your careful attention. Examine all 
of its provisions closely and send me your criticisms and 
also any suggested amendments. Ample time will be 
given our association to present the views of state 
commissions. Notice of the date of hearing will be sent 
in due time. 

“An important question, which is being very carefully 
considered by members of Congress in this connection, is: 
What will be the status of state rates on the return of 
the roads to private operation? The Director-General be- 
lieves that the state and interstate rates initiated by the 
President will remain the legal rates until they have been 
duly changed by state or federal authorities. The tele- 
phone companies made an argument to the same effect 
before both committees when the wire bill was being 
considered. We took the position that any legalization of 
existing telephone rates after the expiration of federal 
control must be accomplished under the limitations of 
the commerce clause of the Constitution, and not by an 
extension of war powers into peace times. Congress pro- 
vided in that bill that the rates authorized or approved 
prior to June 6 shall continue for a period of four months 
after the termination of federal control, unless sooner 
modified by the proper regulating authority. 

“Unquestionably the carriers will seek to have Congress 
legalize all rates made by the Director-General. Thus the 
question is presented: In the absence of congressional 
action, will the state rates in effect prior to federal op- 
eration be restored ipso facto? If such be the case, 2c 
passenger fares, as well as commodity and class rates, 
fixed by statute or orders of state commissions, must 
apply until changed by due process of law. 

“Should Congress legalize the rates? If so, should it 
be for an indefinite period until changed by the proper 
authorities, or should it be for a definite period? If the 
latter, what should be its duration? Is your passenger 
rate fixed by law; and what is it? Do you have statutory 
class and commodity rates? 

“We must meet this question, and I trust that your 
communication will discuss it fully. Congress is entitled 
to the benefit of the best judgment which the regulating 
commissions can give upon this subject. 

“This information should be forthcoming very promptly, 
so that it may be available at a moment’s notice. It will 
strengthen our position before the committees if I can 
be supplied, not only with your own opinion, but with 
that of your attorney-general or commerce counsel. Please 
suggest to your legal advisers that their opinion would 
be more useful to us if it contains a clear statement of 
the law of your state bearing upon this question and the 
cases relied upon in support of the position taken,” 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be ans-vered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing wth traffic. A 
specialist on inters'ate commerce law, who is a member of our legal 
department, will give his opinion in answer to any s mple question 
relating to the law of inters:ate transvortation of freight. A traffic 
man of long exper ence and wide knowled:e will answer questions 
relating to practical t-affic problems. Wedo not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons desir- 
ing immediate answer by mail or wire or a move ela‘orate treatment 
of any question—by the citation of authorit:es in a legal opinion, for 
instance—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 
of a reasonable fee. The r'ght is reserved to refuse to answer in 
this department any question, legal or traffic, that it may appear 
to vs unwise to answer or that involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of inves‘igation herein contemplated. 

Addres; Questions and Answer: Departmen‘, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Buildinz, Washinzton, D. C. 


Minimum Weights Applicable in Connection with Rate 
Based on Combination 


California.—Question: Will you kindly reply to the fol- 
lowing through The Traffic World: 

F, G. E. Car 19434 was loaded with soda ash to cubical 
space capacity at Barberton, Ohio, May 2, 1918, destined 
San Francisco, actual weight of contents, 47,120 pounds. 
Freight charges were assessed in San Francisco by the 
destination carrier on basis of actual weight to Chicago, 
and minimum carload weight of 60,000 pounds west of 
Chicago. 

We contend that in view of car being furnished at com- 
pany’s convenience, Rule 5 in its entirety, page 80, West- 
bound Tariff, 1-Q, should govern, and that freight charges 
should be assessed on basis of actual weight of 47,120 
pounds. The destination carrier (auditor freight accounts) 
contends that in view of there being no through rate on 
this commodity at time shipment moved from Barberton, 
O. (Group “B” territory), Rule 5 cannot be applied. 

General freight department destination carrier claims 
that owing to there being no minimum weight published 
from Barberton, O., on this commodity, at time shipment 
moved, actual weight could not be protected in line with 
rule 5, paragraph “A.” 

To these two (2) remarks, coming from heads of de- 
partments referred to, we take exception, for the reason 
that Note No. 2, page 81, of this same tariff contradicts 
their statement, and in our opinion leaves an overcharge 
on this shipment. 


We trust you see the point involved in our complaint 
against the carriers and that we shall have the benefit 
of your opinion at an early date. Might mention also 
that we would be pleased to hear from any subscriber who 
has had experience in similar cases. 

Answer:—In view of the fact that R. H. Countiss’ Tar- 
iff, I. C. C. No. 1048, provides that class rates will not 
apply on soda ash from territories A, B and C (Barberton, 
O., being located in Territory B), and there being no 
through rates in effect, the rules in Countiss’ Tariff, 
I. C. C. No. 1048, are not applicable to a shipment of soda 
ash from Barberton, O., to San Francisco, Cal. The mini- 
mum weights to apply are those governing the factors 
used in basing the through combination rate, the mini- 
mum weight to Chicago being 36,000 pounds and that be- 
yond 60,000 pounds. Charges, therefore, should be based 
on actual weight to Chicago and minimum weight of 
60,000 pounds beyond Chicago. 


State Toll Charges at San Francisco, Cal. 


Ohio.—Question: In your answer to “New York,” on 
page 1049, of your issue of The Traffic World, May 17, 
you mention that state toll charge at San Francisco, 
Cal., on shipments to the Orient is absorbed by the carrier, 
and that neither consignee nor consignor are required 
to pay. 

It is our understanding that the carrier on carload 
shipments for the Orient absorbs the state toll charge 
for movements of freight in or on cars over “Freight 
Ferry Slips,” but we further understand that there is an 
additional state toll charge which the carrier does not 
absorb and which the consignee or consignor must pay, 
and we understand that this charge is now 15 cents per 


ton on general merchandise, and that it is separate and — 


distinct from the state toll charge for movement of cars 
over “Ferry Slips.” Will you please publish, in the next 
issue of your magazine, whether our understanding is cor- 
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rect or whether your answer to “New York,” in the issue 
of May 17, is correct? . 

Answer: Your understanding is correct, namely, that 
the carriers on carload shipments for export or import 
through San Francisco, Cal., absorbs the state toll charge 
for movement of freight in or on cars over Freight Ferry 
Slips, also the loading and unloading charges, except on 
lumber and its products, but that there is an additional 
state toll charge which is not absorbed by the carrier 
and must be paid by consignor or consignee. 

Item 24-H, of Southern Pacific Terminal Tariff 230-G, 
I. C. C. 3467, is authority for the absorption of the charge 
for movement of freight over Freight Ferry Slips, and Item 
60-B of same tariff publishes the charges which are as. 
sessed in addition to the rate. The latter charges were 
only reeently established by the Board of State Harbor 
Commission of California. 

Effective Date of Federal Control of Railroads 

Pennsylvania.—Question: Will you kindly advise, 
through columns of your valuable paper, as to the cor. 
rect effective date of federal control of the railroads? 
As we understand it, federal control began with the 
President’s proclamation, December 26, 1917, and took 
effect January 1, 1918, but Line A, with whom we have 
a claim pending, states that federal control did not begin 
with them until June 1, 1918. 

We might state that this particular carrier is in the 
hands of a receiver and the shipment involved in our 
claim moved in February, 1918, and the superintendent 
of freight claims is referring us to the receiver for final 
adjustment in view of the effective date of federal control. 

Answer: While it is true that under the President's 
proclamation of December 26, 1917, control over railroads 
and transportation systems was assumed by the federal 
government on December 28, 1917, under the rulings of the 
Law Division of the Railroad Administration, which rul- 
ing has evidently been accepted by the officials of Line A, 
the period of federal control over that line dates from 
June 1, 1918. In that event your claim must be referred 
to the receiver for adjustment. 

Rate Applicable on Interstate Traffic if Filed with Inter- 


state Commerce Commission Unless Restricted to 
Apply on Intrastate Traffic Only 


Illinois —Question: From A in Pennsylvania to B in 
Illinois there are no through rates. Shipments move 
under combination of the rate from A to Chicago plus 
the rate from Chicago to B. The rate from Chicago to 
B, both points in Illinois, is on file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and is excessive and unreasonably 
high. Under these circumstances, would the Interstate 
Commerce Commission entertain and handle a complaint 
against the through rate made of these factors, the com- 
plaint being only directed against the Illinois rate, or 
would this have to be handled through the Illinois state 
commission? You will note the shipments are moving 
in interstate commerce. 

Answer: Unless the rate in question is restricted to 
apply only on Illinois state traffic, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will entertain a complaint against the 
reasonableness of that rate, inasmuch as it becomes an 
interstate rate, if filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and used on interstate shipments. See 
Stevens Grocery Co. et al. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. 
et al., 42 I. C. C. 396, for views of Commission as to 
putting in issue the factors used in basing a through rate. 


Reparation on Shipments Making a Combination Rate 
Higher than Rate Subsequently Established and 
Higher than Rate in Effect via Competing Lines 


New Jersey.—Question: Please answer the following 
through your weekly issue of The Traffic World: 

Party A has received two carloads of coal from Nanty 
Glo Mines, Pa., located on the Cambria & Indiana rail- 
road, destined to a point in New Jersey reached by the 
Erie Railroad. Cars traveled Cambria & Indiana Railroad, 
New York Central Railroad to Corning, New York & Erie 
Railroad to destination. No through rate in effect. Rate 
assessed of $3.50 a gross ton, made up as follows: 

One dollar and sixty cents a gross ton from Nanty Glo 
Mines, Pa., to Corning, N. Y., covered by Tariff 506, 
I. Cc. C., N. Y. C. C No. 16, and $1.90 a gross ton beyond, 
covered by Tariff I. C. C. D-830, Erie, B-9890. ; 

Effective May 1, 1919, the New York Central Lines 15 
sued Supplement No. 1 to I. C. C. NYC. C-125, adding 
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stations located on the Cambria & Indiana Railroad. Pre- 
vious to this date tariff did not cover rate applying from 
mines located on the Cambria & Indiana Railroad. With 
this addition to this tariff, the present rate from Nanty 
Glo Mines, Pa., to points in New Jersey reached by the 
Erie Railroad is $2.50 a gross ton. 

Party B claims that reparation is in order on all cars 
on which rate of $3.50 a gross ton was assessed, claim- 
ing that the $3.50 rate was exorbitant, excessive and in- 
consistent. Nanty Glo Mines, Pa., is also located on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
a rate in effect to New Jersey points reached by the Erie 
Railroad of $2.50 per gross ton. This rate in effect for 
some time. Party B also claims that the rates applying 
on coal originating on the Cambria & Indiana Railroad, 
routed Cambria & Indiana, New York Central and Erie 
railroads, should not exceed the rate that was in effect 
on coal originating at Nanty Glo Mines, Pa., on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

Party C claims that reparation is not in order, due to 
the fact that the coal originated on the Cambria & In- 
diana Railroad, which is not a federal controlled line. 
Party C further states that reparation could not be se- 
cured on this basis, due to the fact that there was no 
through rate published previous to Supplement No. 1 to 
I. C. C. NYC No. C-125, and the rate that has been in 
effect from Nanty Glo Mines, Pa., originating on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, would not have any bearing on the rate 
made up on combinations applying from mines originating 
on the Cambria & Indiana. 

Answer: The matter of securing reparation can be 
handled on the informal docket of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission if the interested carriers are willing 
to present the claims to the Commission. If not, a formal 
complaint must be filed with the Commission. 

If handled on the informal docket, in accordance with 
Reparation Circular No. 7, the Director of Traffic must 
authorize the federal-controlled line to present the matter 
to the Commission. The fact that the initial carrier is 
not under federal control has no bearing on the matter. 

In presenting such claims to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, either on the formal or informal docket, the 
views of the Commission, as expressed in its decisions in 
the following cases should be given consideration: Hull 
& Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., Unreported Opinion 1887; Atlantic 
Ice & Coal Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co., Unreported 
Opinion 2180: Parlin & Orendorff Co. vs. So. Pac. Co., 42 
I. C. C. 29; Harrison Bros. & Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 
46 I. C. C. 515, and Fullerton Powell Hardwood Lumber 
Co: ya: G. C..& BF. By. Co. 41.1. C. C. Gea. 

In accordance with these decisions it will be necessary 
for you to offer proof that the rate assessed was unrea- 
sonable other than the fact that a lower rate was subse- 
quently established and that a lower rate applied at the 
time of movement via another route. In the case of 
Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 41 I. C. C. 625, referred to above, the Commission 
held that the existence of lower rates over routes other 
than a particular route of movement and a subsequent 
reduction of the rate over the ‘particular route, are not 
alone sufficient to establish the unreasonableness of the 
previous rate. 


Application of Through Rates on Shipments Milled in 
Transit Rules at Intermediate Points 


Nebraska.—Question: We would thank you to answer 
in the columns of The Traffic World the following: 

We would refer you to Item 16-AA, on page 11, of Sup- 
plement 89 to C. B. & Q. GFO 3200-B, in the first para- 
graph of such item, the rate on wheat, corn, etc., from 
Kansas City to Minneapolis, with a milling privilege at 
Lincoln, Neb., the through rate to be 16 cents, which is 
the old rate. 

We would also refer you to Item 1758, in the same sup- 
plement and same tariff, which quotes a rate of 12 cents, 
old rate, between the same points on wheat, but in so far 
as we are able to determine, no specific routing is pro- 
vided in the tariff wherein it makes this rate applicable. 
Inasmuch as the first-named item permits the milling-in- 
transit privilege at Lincoln, we fail to see the consistency 
why a 12-cent rate is published and which we are not 
permitted to use, for the reason that the C. B. & Q. claims 
that an out-of-line haul occurs when the car is stopped 
at Lincoln. 

We would, therefore, appreciate your opinion as to 
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whether or not the 12-cent rate as per Item 1758 is ap- 
plicable and as to whether or not Lincoln should be con- 
sidered as an intermediate point between Kansas City 
and Minneapolis. 

Answer: An examination of C. B. & Q., I. C. C. No. 
9741, discloses the fact that this publication carries all 
of the milling-in-transit rules of the C. B. & Q. R. R,, 
which are applicable in connection with the rates named 
therein between Kansas City, Mo., and Minneapolis, Minn. 
We do not find any provisions for milling in transit at Lin- 
coln, Neb., under basis of the 12-cent rate carried in Item 
1758. This rate (now 15 cents per General Order 28, 
Increase Supplement No. 90) is subject, however, to the 
general application of the tariff, and on the title page of 
the original tariff and of Supplement 89 we find that 
“freight transported under this tariff, in addition to rates 
and rules provided herein, will be subject to current rules 
and regulations of participating carriers, lawfully on file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and state com- 
missions, respectively, relating to (among other privi- 
leges, ete.) stopping in transit to finish loading, or for 
milling, shelling, malting or cleaning,” etc. 

It will be noted that this clause does not make refer- 
ence by implication or otherwise to any rules of the C. B. 
& Q. R. R. not contained in the tariff carrying the rates, 
referring only to the rules of participating carriers. These 
facts clearly indicate that the only transit rules of the 
Cc. B. & Q. R. R. to which these rates are subject are 
as provided in the same tariff with the rates. In this 
connection, the top of page 11, Supplement 89, carries 
the caption, “Milling or Cleaning in Transit.” (For rules 
as to other transit privileges, see title page.) Immediately 
under this caption, in Item 16-AA, we find a specific pro- 
vision for milling proportional grain from Kansas City, 
final destination Minneapolis, at rate of 16 cents (now 20 
cents) per 100 pounds. This caption does not appear 
over Item 1758, carrying the 12-cent rate, neither is there 
any application to be found in the tariff which will au- 
thorize milling-in-transit at Lincoln under this rate. We 
note, however, that a provision is included in this item. 
for moving Kansas City proportional grain to Minneapolis: 
via Nebraska City, or Lincoln, Ashland and Sioux City— 
for cleaning in transit—and as it is not specified as to 
what rate shall be applied, and there being none other 
than the 12-cent (now 15-cent) rate available, it is our 
view that the 12-cent rate is applicable with cleaning-in- 
transit privilege, but not milling in transit, which is spe- 
cifically provided for in the other section of Item 16-AA. 

As to whether or not Lincoln can be rightfully considered 
as intermediate between Kansas City and Minneapolis— 
we find through routes via C. B. & Q., Sioux City and 
Great Northern; via C. B. & Q., Omaha, Neb., and C. St. 
P. M. & O. and various other routes. The C. B. & Q. does 
not publish any routing in connection with the 12-cent 
rate named in Item 1758, and inasmuch as the route from 
Kansas City to Minneapolis via the Lincoln, Ashland and. 
Sioux City line is substantially the same as via C. B. & 
Q. direct to Sioux City via Omaha, we are of the opinion 
that Lincoln is directly intermediate between Kansas City 
and Minneapolis and via a reasonably direct and workable 
route. 


For your information we invite your attention to Rule 
4-j, I. C. C. Tariff Circular 18-A, which reads in part 
as follows: 


“If a tariff contains no routing directions, the joint 
rates shown therein are applicable between the points 
specified via the lines of any and all carriers that are 
parties to the tariff; and shipper must not be required 
to pay higher charges than those stated on the tariff 
because the carriers have not agreed divisions of the rates 
via the junction through which the shipment moves,” ete. 

It is our view, therefore, that inasmuch as no routing is — 
published in the tariff, the rates are properly applicable 
via any and all reasonably direct routes, and when com- 
pared with the other routes available through the Sioux 
City gateway to Minneapolis, we are of the view that the 
Lincoln route is reasonably direct. 


Time of Delivery No Factor in Determining Express 
Shipment’s Rates 

Ohio.— Question: On April 25 company placed order in 

Pittsburgh for quantity of steel, purchasers instructing 

shipper to ship part of order by express and part by 

freight in order to facilitate delivery of complete order. 

On April 28, 1,794 pounds were shipped by express and 
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6,079 pounds by freight. Express shipment was delivered 
May 8, freight shipment delivered May 6. Our position 
being that express rendered poorer service than freight 
and that express company should refund difference be- 
tween express and freight charges. Express company 
claim agent declines claim, taking position that express 
company cannot guarantee delivery. However, we take 
position that fact of the higher rate for special service 
insured earlier delivery than freight, and were willing to 
pay higher rate for this faster service. 

Answer: The facilities and advantages of express com- 
panies in transportation are not wholly restricted to that 
of time, and this facter is not the only one that de- 
termines and justifies the higher rates charged by express 
companies than those of carriers by freight. As a matter 
of fact express companies owe their origin to the modifi- 
cation of the law in regard to the delivery of goods in 
favor of water carriers and railway companies. Deposit- 
ing in warehouse, whether with or without notice to the 
consignee or owner, with the requirement that he should 
call for them, was found to be unsuitable for the carriage 
of small and valuable parcels as well as troublesome to 
the consignee. To avoid this inconvenience, as well as 
to secure greater safety and dispatch in the transporta- 
tion and delivery of valuable packages, carriers who un- 
dertook to make delivery to the consignee personally, al- 
though their lines of travel might be identical with those 
of the water carrier and the rail carrier, and even though 
they might employ the vehicles of these carriers to effect 
the transportation, became necessary. This necessity was 
supplied by what are known in this country as express 
companies, which undertake to carry goods of that class, 
and to make a personal delivery of them to the con- 
signee. Other facilities of express companies which 
justify the higher rates are C. O. D. shipments, export 
service, money orders, prepaid and collect shipments, 
special contracts, etc. 

Consequently, when a particular shipment actually 
moves by express, and subject to the terms and condi- 
tions of the usual express receipt, the lawful published 
rate governing such shipments must be assessed, no mat- 
ter how long delayed might be the shipment in question, 
since the express company is not an insurer as to the time 
when it will make delivery, and since the law and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission hold that a carrier must 
collect the rate contained in its tariff applicable via the 
route over and through which the shipment moves. Rule 
220 (g) Conference Rulings Bulletin No. 7. If the ship- 
ment has been unduly delayed and the owner has suffered 
any damages by reason thereof, his remedy is to seek a 
recovery of the same. 


Surrender Straight Bill Not Usually Required 


Maryland.—Question: The railroads frequently receive 
less carload shipments that reach the destination without 
the regular revenue waybill. When packages are plainly 
marked with name and address of consignee who is well 
known to the agent, can delivery be denied on a straight 
consignment, awaiting surrender of original bill of lading; 
or are the marks on packages and identity of consignee 
sufficient proofs of ownership? 

Answer: A carrier takes the risk of the delivery to the 
person entitled to the goods by the bill of lading and its 
endorsements. The consignee named in the bill of lading 
is presumptively the owner of the goods and must be 
treated by the carrier as the absolute owner until he has 
had notice to the contrary; and a delivery to him without 
such notice will discharge the carrier. Hutchinson on 
Carriers, 3rd Edition, Vol. 1, Sec. 178, says: “If the per. 
son demanding the goods of the carrier fails to present a 
proper bill of lading, the carrier may refuse delivery to 
him. But if such person is in fact entitled to possession 
of the goods, the carrier, to avail himself of the excuse 
that a proper bill of lading was not presented, must assert 
it when demand is made and base his refusal to deliver on 
that ground.” But the common law rule as above stated 
is now modified by the provisions of the Pomerene bill 
of Lading Act. Section 2 thereof provides “that a bill in 
which it is stated that the goods are consigned or destined 
to a specified person is a straight bill.” Section 6 pro- 
vides “that a straight bill shall have placed plainly upon 
its face by the carrier issuing it “non-negotiable,” or “not 
negotiable.” Section 8 provides “that a carrier, in the 
absence of some lawful excuse, is bound to deliver goods 
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upon a demand made by the consignee named in the bill! 
for the goods. * * * In case the carrier refuses or 
fails to deliver the goods, in compliance with the demand 
by the consignee, the burden shall be upon the carrier to 
establish the existence of a lawful excuse for such refusal 
or failure.” Section 9 provides “that a carrier is justified 
in delivering goods to one who is a person lawfully en- 
titled to the possession of the goods, or the consignee 
named in the straight bill for the goods.” Also the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, “In the Matter of Bills of 
Lading,”’ 14 I. C. C. 348, said, “the main point in this 
question is that an ‘order’ bill will be non-negotiable, and 
is to be so stamped upon its face. Moreover, and this is 
a matter of consequence, the ‘order’ bill of lading will be 
required to be surrendered upon or before the delivery 
of the property to the consignee.” 


Refund of Storage Charges 


Wisconsin.—Question: On July 26, 1917, we placed 
claim covering non-delivery of a shipment forwarded May 
5, 1917. We traced the railroad for payment of this claim 
continuously, but were always informed that their in- 
vestigation was not completed. Finally our New York 
office informed us cn February 10, 1919, that this shipment 
was located in Public Storage with a few items missing 
and a large amount of storage charges incurred. 

We in turn filed claim covering the shortage, also in- 
cluding the storage charges. In acknowledging our claim 
the railroad company advised us that they cannot refund 
any storage charges, since carriers in New York have 
the right and must clear their docks after the 48-hour 
free time has expired by placing shipments in Public 
Storage. 

In consideration of the above circumstances please in- 
form us if the railroad company is liable for the storage 
charges ‘incurred. It is our opinion that if the carriers 
had promptly investigated our claim these storage charges 
would not have accrued. 

Answer: If the shipment was delivered at the proper 
destination, no matter how long delayed in transit, and 
stored after the expiration of 48 hours after notice to the 
consignee of its arrival had been duly sent, then the same 
was being held at the cost and risk of the owner and the 
carrier may not refund storage charges so collected. If, 
however, the shipment was not delivered at destination, 
or if delivered no notice of arrival sent or given to the 
consignee, or notice of the consignee’s refusal or failure 
to receive the shipment given to the consignor, if the 
shipment was a L. C. L. one, and plainly marked with 
the consignor’s name and address, then the storage charges 
were not lawfully incurred, and in accordance with Rule 
7, Section C, of the Code of Storage Rules, the carrier 
should refund any such charges collected. 


Concealed Loss or Damage 


Illinois—Question: Why is a railroad held responsible 
for concealed loss or damage? A common carrier is one 
who undertakes to transport for hire of all persons in- 
discriminately. Then any and all dray lines are common 
carriers and the railroad is only the intermediary. I do 
not think the usual run of employees of transfer com- 
panies are of any better quality than the employees of the 
railroad companies, according to wages paid they would 
not be as good. 

Any affidavits of packing and unpacking cover goods as 
put up sometimes, as in the case of certain kinds of hard- 
ware that are shipped one article in a carton, several 
weeks before shipment and at destination shipment may 
lie at store or even at the back end of the store lot for 
a day or so before being unpacked. 

Answer: A carrier is not necessarily liable for con- 
cealed loss or damage simply because they were con- 
cealed. Many carriers refuse to pay loss or damage to 
concealed shipments handled in the manner outlined in 
your letter for the very reason that such loss or damage 
probably occurred while the shipment was in the hands 
of the transfer company, or while in the possession of the 
consignee awaiting unpacking. The law makes the cal- 
rier an insurer of the goods against all losses of whatever 
kind with the exception of (1) “those arising from what 
is known as the act of God,” (2) those caused by the 
public enemy, (3) those arising from the act of the public 
authorities, (4) those arising from an act of the shipper, 
(5) those arising from the inherent nature of the goods. 
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Within these exceptions the contract of the carrier is to 
deliver at destination in good order the goods entrusted 
to its care for transportation, and when the shipper by 
proper affidavit shows that the goods were delivered in 
good order to the initial carrier and the consignee shows 
by affidavit that the goods were in a bad condition when 
unpacked by him, and further shows that they have not 
received any rough handling by the transfer company or 
in unpacking, a prima facie case of negligence has been 
made against the carrier, and the burden rests upon it to 
prove either that the goods were in good order when 
delivered to the consignee, or that the injury was caused 
by improper packing or some other cause for which the 
shipper is responsible, or that it occurred after it was 


‘ delivered to the transfer company as agent for the con- 


signee. 
Reference to Data Desired 

New Jersey.—Question: The Traffic World of May 
31 has an article on page 1149 under the heading of 
“Claims Based on the Invoice Price,” in which you an- 
swer New York by referring him to a recent decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission (in the matter of 
bills of lading), 52 I. C. C. 671, and that neither the in- 
voice price nor the value at place and time of shipment 
now determines the amount which the carrier is liable, 
and that under the foregoing rules the Commission now 
holds that what governs is the market value of the goods 
at destination plus the interest on such value from the 
date when, in general course, the goods would have been 
delivered, less the unpaid transportation charges, if any. 

Would thank you to advise on what page of 52 I. C. C. 
671 this is shown. Also would like to know of Circular 
No. 6 of the Claims and Property Protection section which 
has been issued by the Railroad Administration whereas 
they do not refer to any interest being allowed but re- 
quest the merchants to file claims so that they can ob- 
tain the discount which the merchants are entitled to. 
If possible, kindly advise where we can obtain copy of 
this circular? 

Answer: In the Matter of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C., 
pages 708, 709, 710 and 711. 

A full copy of circular No. 6 by the Claims and Prop- 
erty Section in the Division of Law of the United States 
Railroad Administration will be found published on page 
710 of the March 29, 1919, issue of the Traffic World. 


Filing Claim for Non-delivery 


Ohio.—Question: Under date of July 10, 1918, there 
was forwarded by freight from Brooklyn, N. Y., a less 
than carload shipment, consigned to us, which up to this 
time has not been received. On March 24, 1919, we filed 
a claim against the carrier for non-delivery of the ship- 
ment, which you will note was eight months and fourteen 
days after shipment was tendered to transportation com- 
pany. The railroad company has refused to entertain our 
claim, quoting as their authority Section 3, paragraph 3, 
of the Uniform Bill of Lading, which reads in part that 
all claims for loss must be made in writing to the orig- 
inating or delivering carrier within six months after a 
reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. At the time 
this shipment was forwarded it was taking the carrier 
from 30 to 90 days to make delivery of similar ship- 
ments. 

Will you kindly advise through the columns of the 
Traffic World what is considered a reasonable time for 
delivery, and as to how the railroad company decide on 
this point? In your opinion, is the transportation com- 
pany liable to us for the loss of this shipment? 

Answer: In our answer to “Texas,” published on page 
1403 of the June 21, 1919 issue of the Traffic World, we 
said in part, “in the absence of any knowledge of the 
shipper or consignee of the circumstances under which 
a given shipment was delayed or lost in transit, a safe 
rule to follow is to give the carrier written notice of the 
loss within six months of the time when the shipment 
should have arrived, as calculated by the time that was 
usually required by a carrier in making another or sim- 
ilar shipment from and to the same points.” For our 
further views on this subject kindly refer to the issue 
above stated. 

Consignee Liable for Undercharges 


Indiana.—Question: We purchased a shipment of lum- 
ber from a southern lumber dealer and his price to us 
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included delivery at Michigan City. The car was received 
by us freight charges.collect, and we paid charges and 
deducted same from the shippers’ invoice. The railroad 
company is now presenting a bill for additional freight 
charges, these charges being due to car being misrouted 
by shippers, and we referred them to the shipper. They 
now advise that they are unable to.make collection from 
them and are asking us to pay charges. 

The eighth section of the standard bill of lading reads 
that the consignee shall pay the freight and all other 
lawful charges accruing, and if required, shall pay the 
same before delivery. WlIl you please advise if it is up 
to us to pay these charges? If we are not responsible, 
can you give us any court decision or Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rulings on the matter? 

Answer: In rule 314, Conference Rulings Bulletin 7, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission said, “the law re- 
quires the carrier to collect and the party legally re- 
sponsible to pay the lawfully established rates without 
deviation therefrom. It follows that it is the duty of 
carriers to exhaust their legal remedies in order to collect 
undercharges from the party or parties legally responsible 
therefor. It is not for the Commission, however, to de- 
termine in any case which party, consignor or consignee, 
is legally liable for the undercharge, that being a ques- 
tion determinable only by a court having jurisdiction and 
upon the facts of each case. 

The courts almost universally hold that both the con- 
signor and consignee are liable to the carrier for the 
lawfully accrued freight charges; the former as the party 
with whom the contract of carriage was made and the 
latter as the prima facie owner of the shipment, and 
therefore the carrier may elect from which party to col- 
lect the undercharges. 


CENTRALIZATION OF CONTROL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


That the House of Representatives, in passing the water 
power bill, approved the principle of centralization in 
the federal government of control over public utilities, is 
the contention of persons who question the wisdom of 
taking away from states and municipalities the power 
to regulate utilities. 

The bill, as it passed the House, provides for a com- 
mission composed of the Secretaryr of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
to be known as the Federal Power Commission. It would 
be authorized to issue licenses to citizens or associations 
of citizens who desire to undertake development of water 
power. 

The part of the bill to which attention is directed by 
those who say it is indicative of a trend toward centrali- 
zation of federal control, is contained in Section 19, which 
reads as follows: 

“That as a condition of the license, every license here- 
under which is a public service corporation, or a person, 
association, or corporation owning or operating any pro- 
ject and developing, transmitting, or distributing power 
for sale or use in public service, shall abide by such reason- 
able regulation of the services to be rendered to cus- 
tomers or consumers of power, and of rates and charges 
of payment therefor, as may from time to time be pre- 
scribed by any duly constituted agency of the state in 
which the service is rendered or the rate charged. That 
in case of the development, transmission, or distribution, 
or use in public service of power by any licensee here- 
under or by its consumer engaged in public service within 
a state which has not provided a commission or other 
authority with power to regulate and control the services 
to be rendered by such licensee or by its consumer en- 
gaged in public service, or the rates and charges of 
payment therefor, or the amount or character of securi- 
ties to be issued by any of said parties, it is agreed as 
a condition of such license that jurisdiction is hereby 
conferred upon the commission, upon complaint of any 
person aggrieved or upon its own initiative, to exercise 
such regulation and control until such time as the state 
shall have provided a commission or other authority for 
such regulation and control: Provided, That the juris- 


diction of the commission shall cease and determine as 
to each specific matter of regulation and control pre- 
scribed in this section as soon as the state shall have 
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provided a commission or other authority for the regu- 
lation and control of that specific matter.” 

This section is being construed as taking away from 
municipalities, for instance, control over a street rail- 
way which might buy its power from a licensee under 
the proposed act. It is further contended that, although 
provision for state regulation is made, until several states 
provide water power commissions, if they do not have 
them, the federal commission would have power over 
licensees and their consumers who heretofore have been 
subject only to municipal and state control. The bill, 
it is pointed out, not only applies to the licensee but to 
the licensee’s consumer engaged in public service. 

Any consumer of a licensee—that is, a consumer en- 
gaged in public service—would be, along with the li- 
censee, subject to the jurisdiction of the federal com- 
mission, until the state had provided a water power 
commission. Then, when the state had created a com- 
mission, control over such corporations would be placed 
in the hands of the state commission. 

It is understood that there will not be any action taken 
by those in, Washington who view the section referred 
to with some degree of apprehension, to have the bill 
amended in the Senate. They merely wish those who 
are interested in the general question of state and federal 
control to know that the section referred to is in the 
bill as it passed the House. 


| Personal Notes | 


William J. Hickey, having purchased the interests of the 

Wells Shipping Company, Inc., New York, was elected 

president and_ general 

manager at aé_ recent 

meeting of the board of 

directors. Mr. Hickey 

was born in Washing- 

ton, D. C., July 16, 1883, 

and was educated in the 

public schools of that 

city. At the age of six- 

teen he entered the em- 

ploy of the Baltimore- 

Potomac Railroad Com- 

pany, then, as now, a 

subsidiary of the Penn- 

sylvania Railroad Com- 

pany, and for twenty 

years he continued in 

the employ of that or- 

ganization, rising from a 

clerkship in the freight 

office at Washington to 

the position of special 

representative in charge 

of live stock develop- 

ment, with headquar- 

ters at Philadelphia. In the course of his long connec- 

tion with the Pennsylvania Railroad, Mr. Hickey occupied 

positions in the freight department of the road in a num- 

ber of different cities, going from Washington to Easton, 

Pa., thence to Rochester, Brooklyn, New York City, Wil- 

mington, Del., and, finally, to Philadelphia. There he be- 

came district representative. In February, 1918, when 

operating conditions on the railroads generally were the 

most difficult ever known and it became necessary to re- 

sort to embargoes upon the shipment of freight in order 

to provide for the necessary movement of troops and 

military supplies, he was placed in charge of the Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad Embargo Bureau in Philadelphia. Follow- 

ing the abandonment of the embargo bureau, Mr. Hickey 

was appointed special representative in charge of live 

stock: development, which position he resigned to accept 

the presidency of the Wells Shipping Company, which was 

incorporated in 1916 to do general shipping, forwarding 
and custom house business. 


Charles B. Heinemann, traffic assistant to Director Thelen, 
of the the Public Service Division of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, has submitted his resignation to take effect 
July 15. He will resume his position of secretary and 
traffic manager of the National Live Stock Association at 
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Chicago. His successor has not yet been appointed. Mr. 
Heinemann went to Washington at the time the Division 
of Public Service and Accounting was made into two di- 
visions, last spring. He had particular charge of rates, 
rules and regulations pertaining to live stock and perish- 
able freight. 

Director Thelen of the Division of Public Service has 
announced the appointment of R. M. Robinson, traffic man- 
ager of the Dayton Chamber of Commerce, as traffic assist- 
ant, to succeed Charles B. Heinemann. The appointment 
is effective August 1. Mr. Robinson also has served as 
a member of the Cincinnati District Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee. 

Samuel MacClurken is appointed eastern traffic mana- 
ger of Wilson & Co., with headquarters in New York. He 
will have charge of all traffic and transportation matters 
in the New York district. 

James W. Carmalt, formerly chief examiner of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and more lately assistant 
to the general counsel, U. S. Railroad Administration, 
announces that he has resumed the general practice of 
law at Washington, D. C. 

R. L. Galleher is appointed city freight agent, Akron, O., 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Western Lines, vice 
Cc. C. Forster resigned. Mr. Galleher will have direct 
charge of traffic matters at Akron, Akron Junction, South 
Akron, Barberton, Clinton, Warwick, Easton, Rittman, 
Munroe Falls, Cuyahoga Falls and Kent, Ohio. 

The directors of the Waco Chamber of Commerce, at a 
special meeting recently, presented a watch and chain and 
a knife to H. D. Driscoll, secretary and traffic commis- 
sioner, who, as has been stated in these columns, is leav- 
ing to become manager of the Oklahoma Traffic Associa- 
tion. Resolutions expressing the highest esteem for Mr. 
Driscoll were adopted. 

The change in the tariff publishing agent for Central 
Freight Association territory, mentioned in this column in 
The Traffic World of June 28, has not yet been officially 
announced or become effective. 

A. B. Sell, who has been with the Ann Arbor Railroad 
for the last 28 years, as local agent at Owosso, Mich., 
has been transferred to Menominee, Mich., as general 
agent. 

The Cleveland Traffic Club has elected officers as fol- 
lows: Edwin Kluever, president; E. R. Freeman, first 
vice-president; J. J. McCormick, second vice-president; 
F. A. Gideon, secretary; A. C. Baker, treasurer. governors, 
E. L. Brokenshire, P. A. Murphy, A. E. Austin, M. R. Max- 
well, A. Z. Baker, H. E. Boyer, W. A. Roof, Jr., A. J. Bell, 
F. Laughlin, C. T. Stripp. 


REPARATION ORDER 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


An echo of the cancellation, in 1914, of joint rates be- 
tween trunk lines and industrial railroads, is contained in 
the Commission’s order of reparation in No. 6900, sub- 
number 1, The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. East Jersey 
Railroad & Terminal Co. et al. The order is that the East 
Jersey and the Central of New Jersey make reparation to 
the complainant in the sum of $29,226.98, with interest at the © 
rate of 6 per cent, from May 1, 1915, on account of in- 
creased rates. The original report in the case (36 I. C. C. 
146-150) held that the railroads had not sustained the bur- 
den of showing that the increased rates resulting from 
the cancellation of the joint rates on April 1, 1914, were 
just and reasonable, and therefore reparation must be 
made. The East Jersey and Central of New Jersey are 
authorized to pass on part of the expense to their 
connections. 

The case was held open for the determination of the 
amount of reparation that should be made. The Commis- 
sion accepted the stipulation of the parties that reparation 
for the difference between the old joint rates and the new 
combination should be made on shipments moving after 
May 1, 1915, though the cancellations that caused the 
illegal rates took place on April 1, 1914. The trunk lines 
then thought the Commission’s decision in the first In- 
dustrial Railways case authorized them to cancel all joint 
rates made in connection with the so-called industrial 
lines. 

At the hearing, the Southern Cotton Oil Company was 
able to show that it had no interest in the East Jersey, 
which serves the petroleum and cotton oil refineries at 
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Bayonne, N. J., giving the refiners a transit privilege at 
Bayonne and forwarding the refined product to New York 
on the balance of the joint through rate. The cancellation 
of the joint rates had the effect of imposing the local 
rate of one cent and the lighterage charge of three cents 
from Bayonne to New York on the refined product. 

The evidence showed ihat the terminal company had 
been regarded as a common carrier since its organization 
in 1901. No testimony to the contrary was offered, much 
of the record, however, being devoted to showing the 
corporate and financial relationship between the railroad 
and some of shippers using its rails. The complainant, it 
was shown, had neither direct nor indirect interest in the 
railroad company. All it had to do with it was to pay its 
published rates, which, after the cancellations in 1914, were 
the New York rates plus the locals of the East Jersey, 
from Bayonne to New York. 

The order in the original case required the re-establish- 
ment of the rates in effect on March 31, 1914. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT WILDCATTING 


“The general manager of a new rural motor express 
company in the northwest, submits some very interesting 
ideas to the Highways Transport Committee in connection 
with the operation of motor apparatus for commercial pur- 
poses,” says the Committee, “and this Committee is glad 
to pass them along to the big and rapidly growing family 
of Highways Transport Committee enthusiasts throughout 
the country. 

“This company is preparing to cover a pretty big terri- 
tory with a complete system of rural motor express routes. 
In this connection its executives have made a study of 
the various angles of this work and apparently seem to 
have developed the practical end of it most satisfactorily. 

“However, one very pertinent subject is suggested and 
that the possibility of a few individuals who might attempt 
to haul freight from a large city to towns thirty or forty 
miles away for a sum per hundred weight which would 
make it impossible for one operating a route regularly 
and on fixed schedule to meet such competition. The sug- 
gestion made is that a continuation of such practices— 
wildcatting, as it were, in the motor transportation field— 
tends to discourage the entrance into this field of those 
who would seek to serve the public regularly and satis- 
factorily, and at a cost to the shipper of just enough to 
make a venture financially profitable. 

“This question is then asked: ‘Is there not some way 
that an honest company, which will maintain schedules 
and protect shippers against loss in transit, can be pro- 
tected against operators of the character suggested above?’ 

“The Highways Transport Committee believes this ques- 
tion is one which state Highways Transport Committees 
may very well and profitably take up for study. 

“Any views had on this subject by state highway or- 
ganizations, or by anyone else, would be welcomed by the 
Highways Transport Committee of the Council of National 
Defense.” 


FOR SALE 


Several cars first class 6x8—8 Oak Ties for immediate 
shipment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


CHAPIN 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


HAMMOND, IND. 


On Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Co. 


Storage - Pool Cars - Forwarding 


Distribution by Parcel Post and Express 
our specialty. 


Use our service and escape Chicago congestion. 
Chicago rates apply. 
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THIS HAND WINS! 


Here is a 
“PAT” Hand 
—Full of 
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To You 


Teeming with 
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TIPS 

and 
FREIGHT 
FACTS 


National Freight Traffic Manuals 


The Most Important Books for Traffic Men Published in Years 


Exact Information is Indispensable Today 


Concerning: United States Railroad Administra- 
tion; District Freight Traffic Committees; Terri- 
torial Jurisdiction; Federal Tariff Publishing 
Agencies; Freight Claim Agents, Chiefs of Tariff 
Bureaus and Location; Up-to-date Traffic Depart- 
ment Organization and Records; Rights and Duties 
of Consignors, Consignees and Carriers under the 
Act to Regulate Commerce; Practice and Pro- 
cedure Before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; Gateways; River Crossings: Common Points; 
Claims; Special Services; Rates; Tariffs, etc. 


Peace’Has Brought New Domestic and Foreign 
Traffic and Trade Problems 

To know what we are going to do with our pro- 
duction capacity which was doubled by war, 
necessitates a knowledge of foreign’ market re- 
quirements,—a mastery of all, phases of Importing 
and Exporting; Foreign Trade Routes; Ocean 
Shipping Practices and Requirements; Papers; 
Documents; Drafts; Declarations; Packing; Mark- 
ing; Freight Forwarding, and many other ces 
pertinent to Overseas Transactions. 


Every Traffic Department and Official Needs These 
Reinforcements to Solve Perplexing Points 

The Manuals contain Illustrations, Shipping Forms, 
Traffic Maps, and 250 pages which are packed with 
useful facts presented in an interesting and non- 
technical way. 

Here are just the reference guides to save you the 
drudgery of wading through endless publications, 
to solve your knotty problems. With these Manuals 
in your pocket, or on your desk, you can answer 
those thousand and one questions almost instantly. 


Traffic Men in All Parts of the 
Country Join in Enthusiastic 


Praise of These Wonderful Guides 


Supplemental Bulletins Keep the Information Fresh and New 
All changes and matters of national import are in- 
corporated in Supplementary Bulletins and sent to 
subscribers, without additional charge. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Money-Back Guarantee 


Send us $5.00 and these time and trouble-saving guides will be sent 
you at once, postpaid. If you are not fully satisfied, you can 
return them within five days after receipt ond the full price 
will be refunded to you immediately. 


CONSULTING TRAFFIC SERVICE 
189 Montague Street BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 












LATE DECISIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a report on I. and S. 196, Advances on Coal Within the 
Chicago Switching District, the Commission July 11 an- 
nounced the conclusion that the Milwaukee had justified 
an increase for switching coal and coke received from 
eastern connections in the inner zone of the Chicago dis- 
trict to 20 cents a ton and increased divisions on the 
present relative basis for deliveries at other points in the 
switching district. The ten cents a ton on carloads weigh- 
ing more than 60,000 pounds, the report says, may be ap- 
plied to cover the increased allowance in the inner zone. 

The Commission dismissed Case No. 10180, North Da- 
kota Railroad Commission against the Northern Pacific, 
holding that the North Dakota authorities had not shown 
that rates on grain from stations on the defendant’s Kil- 
deer and Golden Valley branches in North Dakota to Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, Duluth and Superior were unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial by comparison with rates for equal 
distances from main line stations. A similar conclusion 
was reached as to westbound rates on grain between Wis- 
consin and Minnesota points named, on the one hand, and 
main and branch line stations in North Dakota on the 
other. 


CAR CONGESTION PROSPECTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A fear exists among the Car Service Section men of the 
Railroad Administration that shippers are not alive to the 
possibility of as severe a car congestion as was ever 
known. They take note of the fact that of the five hun- 
dred million tons of bituminous coal the country may be 
expected to consume in the calendar year 1919, only a 
little more than two hundred and ten million tons has 
been shipped. In the remaining twenty-five weeks of this 
year it will be necessary to mine and transport at least 
two hundred and seventy-five million tons. If the con- 
sumption is to be the full five hundred million tons, then 
it will be necessary to mine and transport two hundred 
and ninety million tons. 

The wheat crop of one billion three hundred and twenty- 
six million bushels is just beginning to come to market. 
That quantity is double the crop of normal pre-war years. 
It is admitted that the whole of it cannot be transported 
in the remainder of this year. Not more than six hun- 
dred million bushels will be needed in this country. Even 
if no more than four hundred million bushels is exported 
the demand for equipment will be oppressive. On account 
of the certainty that the elevators of the country cannot 
hold the entire crop, the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration is likely to offer a premium on wheat held in 
the temporary storage structures recommended by the 
Bureau of Markets-.of the Department of Agriculture. 

The two items of coal and wheat alone call for all the 
equipment the Railroad Administration can dig up, if the 
offerings are made in the usual places and manner. The 
Railroad Administration car service officials are giving 
close attention to car location statements. The Director- 
General himself is figuring on methods for getting into 
use the equipment ordered in the spring of 1918, much 
of which is now standing on the sidetracks of the builders 
awaiting allccation. There is a feeling that every car 
that can be put into service will be needed long before 
October. 


A conference of operating officials of the Eastern, Alle- 


gheny and Pccahontas regions was held at Pittsburgh a 
few days ago to consider plans for handling the expected 
bulge in the demand for coal equipment. Among the col- 
lateral questions in that phase of the subject is that of 
the coal car pool. The Fuel Administration officials who 
handled the transportation end believe the pool was the 
. salvation of the fuel situaticn. They think it should be 
continued. There is a division of opinion among the rail- 
road men. Nearly every railroad man at the conference 
asserted that in making repairs to pool cars the employees 
of railroad A slight the work on the cars of railroad B, 
so that the effect of the pool is to have a lowering of the 
physical condition of all the equipment subject to the 
orders of the pool management. Representatives of the 
shippers contend that the pooling of cars has added a 
large percentage of car-days to the total. That is the 
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the pool. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In May the twenty-five railroads for which the Com. 
mission has been making up its monthly summaries to 
show the financial outcome of the operations of each of 
the carriers concerned, earned a net railway operating in- 
come of $29,807,312, as compared with a net operating in- 
come of $57,107,562 in May, 1918. 

In the five months ended with May, the.railroads earned 
a net of $89,671,602, as compared with $164,690,020. 

The twenty-five roads covered by this summary are 
those which had operating revenues in excess of $25,000, 
000 a month. They constitute the group having about 80 
per cent of the total operating revenues of all the Class I 
roads, most of which, but not all, are under federal control. 

The Boston & Maine, the Central of New Jersey, Chi- 
eago & Eastern Illinois, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and Seaboard Air 
Line did not earn any net at all in May. 

Failure to earn a net in the five months’ period is 
charged against the Baltimore & Ohio, Boston & Maine, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Delaware & Hudson, Erie, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, Philadelphia & Reading, 
Wabash, and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


JUNE LOADING REPORTS—NORTHWESTERN 

















REGION 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED. 

1919. 1918. 

Cars Cars. 

Grain ad grein PrOGMcts 2... .cccccscccees 46,471 27,816 
SF errr er f 29,052 
Coal and coke c 58,497 
Lumber and forest products............... 82,099 8x,152 
EE eka arate So nde wae Re a ee ae 174,859 228,799 
NN RE er ee Pere ee er ee 279,451 279,232 
I al Bae ales ee ia tae oe 651,038 711,548 
Revenue freight received from connections 296,182 299,012 

GRAIN LOADED. 

I a5: a pte a akan ph ca ee areata aw eee a 5,206 3,189 
EE see poeh gaint wd len nik ae whee maces 7,108 5,001 
RN eh a cc a aaa tia se alana atid tr: doa hatatate 7,821 5,091 
anc op cdivaw auanmnaie.c cent ecu 10,608 2,840 
WN oo nice ea eateendtwamecedoemnanmies 30,743 16,121 


LOADING REPORT—NORTHWESTERN REGION 


The revenue freight loaded in the Northwestern Region 
for the week ending July 1, as compared with last year, 
is as follows: 








1919. 1918. 
Grate GRE SPA PYOGUCEH ooo.occiccscscccicces 9,941 5,958 
SS er err ee oer ere et 8,285 7,635 
PE OE POC CREO ERENT OAR 9,274 13,556 
Laseber and forest Premucts ccc cccecrccces 19,710 19,996 
SR ae ae re en reneen ogre ee ee 45,850 56,978 
Re Ee CEP ee 68,592 65,254 

161,652 169,377 


“This is the heaviest loading of freight since October 
24, 1918,” the report says, “and while there was a de- 
crease in the loading of ore and coal, there was a heavy 
increase in grain, live stock and manufactured goods. 

“There is a noticeable increase in building operations 
and highway improvements. 

“Crop conditions, as reported to ns, are favorable ex- 
cept in Montana, and some damage is reported in the 
lowlands of Iowa, Minnesota and eastern South Dakota 
account of excessive moisture. 

“Passenger business is unusually heavy.” 


GRAIN, COAL AND LIVE STOCK LOADING 


In June, 1919, the roads comprising the Central West- 
ern Region loaded 29,704 cars of grain, as compared to 
22,853 cars for the corresponding month last year—an 
increase of 30 per cent. 

In June the lines comprising this region loaded 67,979 
ears of coal, as compared to 118,111 cars for the corre: 
sponding month last year—a decrease of 42.4 per cent. 

In the same period, 45,783 cars of live stock were loaded, 
as compared to 45,838 cars for the corresponding month 
last year, making a decrease of .1 per cent. 





justification they are ready to urge for a continuance of 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—Position, commercial traffic department, certified 


EXPERIENCED TRAFFIC MAN WANTED by fast growing 
traffic organization in New York territory. Applicant must be 
well up on rates, routes, handling claims for overcharge, loss 
and damage and tracing. Must also be able to manage office and 
make reasonble investment in corporation. State age, experi- 
ence, etc., in first letter. Good salary and permanent position for 
right party. Full information upon request. A. C. 62, Traffic 
World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER of seventeen years’ experience with 
large industrial concern willing to make change. E. Y. HE. 551, 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—tTraffic man desires to represent industrial con- 
cern at this point. Address J. S. W., L. B. 221, Mounds, Il. 


RECENTLY DISCHARGED ARMY OFFICER, two _ years’ 
foreign service, ten years’ experience railroad traffic depart- 
ment, including three years as chief clerk, two years in bank, 
desires position as traffic manager for industry having potential 
foreign trade. F. S. K. 292, Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED, by capable traffic man, with iwenty 
years’ railroad and industrial experience. Would consider posi-+ 
tion that demands some attention to other matters. Now em- 
ployed, but present opportunities limited. Minimum salary, 
thirty-six hundred. Correspondence solicited. J. R. X. 129, 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MAN, with six years’ railroad experience in Can- 
ada, familiar with American regulatiors, desires position with 
industrial corporation offering good opportunities. Hold diploma 
for course in La Salle University. At present traffic manager 
of commercial organization, but opportunities limited. Not 
afraid of work; can show results. S. D. 444, Traffic World, 
Chicago. 














WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager for small railroad 
industry or commercial body by married man, forty-three +cars 
old, of good appearance, with twenty-six years’ railroad experi- 
ence as claim clerk, tariff compiler and traffic manager, appear- 
ing before Railroad Commissions, also traffic manager for in- 
dustrial concern. Thoroughly competent to handle any traffic 
iti Now employed but desires to make change at 

Can furnish best references relative ability, 
Address Al Traffic Manager, Traffic World, Chi- 







COMPETENT TRAFFIC MAN desires promising connection. 
Aggressive. M. N. O. 296, Traffic World, Chicago. 





WANTED—Position as Traftic Manager or assistant, by mar- 
ried man, age 33, graduate of La Salle Extension University, 
now employed in railroad office. Thoroughly familiar with clas- 
sifications, tariffs, routes, claims and interstate commerce law. 
Refererces furnished. R. D. 334, Traffic World, Chicago. 







TRAFFIC MAN wants bigger field; four years’ experience 
serving shippers’ important traffic bureau. Knows business and 
can deliver. Been through important rate litigaticn. Wants 
connection secretary or traffic manager trade or commercial 
organization. M. D. 54, Traffic World, Chicago. 


YOUNG MAN of 31, resident of Maine, desires position as 
industrial traffic manager or advanced position in large traffic 
department. Twelve years’ railroad experience supplemented 
by special training in interstate commerce and railway traffic. 
ave some knowledge of accountancy, in which study now 
engaged. Address Arthur H. Rohinson, Farmington, Maire. 


MAN, GENERALLY EXPERIENCED, freight rate adjust- 
ments, tariff compilation, claims, ete., wants position. Good 
knowledge present rate conditions. Results guaranteed by 
previous success. Recommendations. present and former em- 
plovers. Address ‘‘Ambhitious,’’ Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Have had twelve years’ industrial 
traffic department experience in car records as rate treffic 
clerk, chief clerk ard traffic manager. Industry’s war business 
at present empleved is slowing up; will start at $2,000. T. M. 
W.. Traffic World. 
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Customs House Brokers 


Pool Cars L. C. L. Freight AND 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


Ship Us Your Pool Cars for Distribution in the Northwest 


FORWARDERS OF IMPORT, EXPORT 
MESTIC FREIGHT 


OREGON-PACIFIC COMPAN Y 
WILCOX BUILDING 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The Modern Way 
Is the Economic Way 


For many years the electric industrial truck has been 
proving to manufacturers its ability to cut down cost, 
and speed up efficiency. To-day they are valued 
equipment in practically every field of manufacturing. 
When equipped with 


The “ fronclad=Exide” Battery 


they make a perfect power unit for transporting 
material in and about industrial plants. The 
**ftonclad=Exide’’ is the battery of the special posi- 
tive plate and giant jar assembly. It is powerful, 
dependable, and long lived, giving maximum service 
with minimum care and attention. It is used and 
endorsed by every manufacturer of electric industrial 
trucks. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the World 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 


New York, Boston, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Detroit 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
Pittsburgh, St.Louis, Rochester, Toronto. 


ep 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Co. 













S. 


more #than¥ waterproof’ 






WRAP STUFF, CASE AND BALE LINING 
Real Protection for Goods in Storage or Transit. 
Proof against moisture, dust, dirt, rust, mildew 
and moths. Rats won’t eat Safepack. Whatever 


your storage or shipping problem submit it to 
SAFEPACK for intelligent solving. 


Samples on request. Address Dept. R. 


~ Safepack Mills 


Boston USA 


WANTED to purchase, Unreported Opinions 
numbered 1 to 752 inclusive and 1817 to 2249 in- 
clusive. Must be in good order. B. J. Hamm, 
care Traffic Service Bureau, 505 Colorado building, 
Washington, D. C. 

WAN'LED—Copies of the February 1 and the 
May 31, 1919, issues of The Traffic World. Will 
pay 50 cents each for them. The Traffic World, 
418 South Market street, Chicago. 

























Marine Insurance 
Traffic Managers 





Sailings to 
Japan, China and Manila 
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HINES EXPLAINS “GUARANTY” 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Answering a question as to the significance, if any, to 
be attached to the fact that in the last speech made by 
him, he did not use the word “guaranty,” Director- 
General Hines said he quit using it because of the con- 
fusion it has caused. In reading some of his earlier 
speeches he noticed, he said, that he had used the word, 
not in the law sense, but in the ordinary meaning of a 
legislative direction to the regulating body to see to it 
that rates in a given territory were high enough to afford 
a definite return on the capital invested. But he also 
noticed that the word was being used in the technical 
sense; therefore, in the interest of clarity and certainty 
he quit using it. He never meant a guaranty, he said, 
in the sense that the government would be obligated to 
make good the figure mentioned, but only in the sense 
that the Commission or other rate-fixing body should set 
its mark so as to produce the percentage of return that 
might be agreed on, without guaranty that any failure 
to produce the return would be reason for taking money 
out of the treasury. 


COST OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines, July 7, authorized the following: 

“Detailed statistics will shortly become available of the 
operating results for the month of May of practically all 
the Class 1 railroads in federal operation. These results 
will indicate that the net operating income for the month 
of May, 1919, was about $39,000,000. After allowing for 
one-twelfth of the annual rental due the railroad com- 
panies whose railroads are covered by these statistics, the 
net loss to the government on acount of these properties 
was for the month of May about $36,000,000. 

“The corresponding net loss for these same properties 
by months of the present calendar year has been as 


follows: 
Net loss to the 
Government after allow- 
ing for one-twelfth 
of the annual rental. 


Month. 
ps sicid aRkua dacheboe Rian a math ti acl ime Rn mat eine ne $56,635,893 


January 
February 


“The falling off in freight business, as compared with 
the years 1918 and 1917, continues to be an important 
factor in this unfavorable showing. This is indicated by 
the following comparison of net ton miles per mile of 


road per day: 


NET TON MILES PER MILE OF ROAD PER DAY. 
Revenue and Non-Revenue. 


January 
February 


5,226 5.617 

“It will be observed that in comparison with the year 
1917, the falling off in freight business on this basis in 
May, 1919, was almost as great as in any preceding month 
of the year. 

“The unfavorable showing also continues to be due in 
part to the fact that the increase in rates has been on a 
much lower percentage than the increases in wages and 
prices of materials. 

“In carrying out my policy to keep the public as fully 
informed as possible as to the cost of government control, 
I have been endeavoring to bring together for public state- 
ment all elements of costs to the government outside of 
the mere monthly operating results of the principal rail- 
roads. These other elements have reference to the 
smaller railroads, to relations with the short-line railroads, 
to the inland waterways, to the deficit in the express busi- 
ness (due to the fact that the increase in express rates 
has been very much less than the increase in costs) and 
to various other elements of liability which will have to 
be taken into account in the final settlement with the 
railroad companies. I hope to be able to make a com- 
prehensive statement of these various costs in the near 
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future. The figures above given relate merely to the cur. 
rent operation of the Class 1 railroads, to which especial 
attention has always been paid.” 


POSTPONTMENT OF HEARINGS 


R. V. Fletcher, assistant general counsel, Division of 
Law, writing to regional directors under date of July 2, 
thus prescribes the manner in which requests shall be 
made for postponement of hearings in cases pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

“There has recently been some comment upon the num- 
ber of requests made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for postponement of hearings in cases pending 
before that body. The Commission is ordinarily averse 
to granting such applications, as such action disturbs the 
itinerary of its examiners and seriously disarranges the 
plans of the Commission for disposing of its docket. Will 
you please see that all general solicitors and traffic man.- 
agers are advised that hereafter all applications of this 
character should be made through the office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the United States Railroad Administration 
so that a uniform policy may obtain? Every ‘such ap- 
plication should be accompanied by affidavits setting forth 
the facts justifying a continuance. It is expected that 
such applications will be made only in exceptional cases, 
as every effort should be made to conform to the Com- 
mission’s program.” 


ACCIDENT BULLETIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission, July 3, issued Accident Bulletin No. 69, 
covering collisions, derailments and other accidents result- 
ing in injury to persons, damage to equipment or road- 
bed on railroads, subject to the act to regulate commerce, 
in the quarter ending September 30, 1918. There were 
6,457 trajn accidents, 15,161 train service accidents and 
29,330 non-train accidents. That was a smaller number 
of accidents than in the corresponding quarter in 1917. 
In that quarter the number of train and train service 
accidents was 23,001, and the non-train accidents, 32,039. 

Two thousand four hundred and twenty-nine persons 
were killed and 16,446 were injured, in the quarter. In 
the nine months ended with September 6, 595 persons 
were killed and 49,178 were injured. In the correspond- 
ing nine months of 1917, 7,196 persons were killed and 
52,095 were injured. 


AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


“Reports received by the Railroad Administration, Divi- 
sion of Traffic, Agricultural Section, show that the farmers 
of the country lately have been making rapid headway in 
three important features of their business—organization 
for marketing products, improving live stock by adding 
pure bred animals to herds, and building up the soil by 
the use of commercial fertilizer,” says an Administration 
press notice. 

“Agricultural representatives of the several railroads, 
whose activities are co-ordinated in the Agricultural Sec- 
tion of the Railroad Administration, have been carrying on 
campaigns to bring about the results mentioned, co-operat- 
ing with state and federal authorities, chambers of com- 
merce, farmers associations and other organizations. Prog- 
ress is reported in practically all the states. 

“The reports indicate that more local shipping associa- 
tions have been formed by farmers this year than ever be- 
fore, the plan of the California fruit growers being fol- 
lowed to a considerable extent; and farmers are paying 
particular attention to grading and standardizing products 
wherever it is possible to do so. 

“In many localities the small farmers have combined 
their resources for improving live stock by the purchase of 
community thoroughbred sires. They also have organized 
for the purchase of fertilizer by the car.” 


RELEASED FROM CONTROL 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has issued in- 
structions to eliminate from list of controlled roads the 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois Railroad. 
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QUADRUPLE SCREW TURBINE. . 
Length 901 Feet + Breadth 97 Feet + 47000 Tons. 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
NEW YORK-AVONMOUTH 
VERPOOL 
DITERRANEAN 
THAMPTON 


PORTLA 
. PHILADEL 
COMBINED FLEET 

Mauretania Verbania 
Royal George Caronia 
Calabria 
Saturnia 
Verentia 
Vardulia 


Aquitania 
Orduna 
Columbia 
Cassandra 
Vindelia 
Vellavia 


Saxonia 
Tarantia 
Valacia J 
Venusia Vennonia 
Virgilia 
RATES to Irish, English and Scotch points via Liverpool, London, Glasgow 
or Avonmouth, and to Mediterranean points via Genoa, Naples or 
Piraeus, quoted on application. 
REFRIGERATOR SPACE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


For information as to rates, sailings, etc., and for booking arrangements, 
apply to 
COMPANY’S OFFICES 
Boston Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Winnipeg 
Pittsburgh Washington 
Seattle Vancouver 


Montreal 
Portland, Me. 
St. Louis 
Cleveland 


New York 
Chicago 
Baltimore 

San Francisco 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ANY SERVICE — ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St. Chicago, Iil. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
DE scvigecieeewencenneensseauesunteusees ssaneee President 
See. Central Coal Association, Neave Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
R. D. Sangster Vice-Presiaent 
Transportation Commissioner, Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. F. Lacey 


, Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle tSreet, Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


A. N. Bradford 

P. W. Dillon 

W. J. Burleigh 

ee oe re cadeawsaweeveseuseenen T c Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 
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Would you spend 5c to hold 
$25.00 
of your working capital? 


Five cents is of little significance, but when 
it can be made to conserve $25.00 of your 
working funds, that significance is multiplied 
five hundred fold and becomes enormous. 

If you ship by parcel post, an expenditure 
of five cents for North America Parcel Post 
Insurance will indemnify you for the loss of a 
$25 package. Settlement for loss is prompt 
and your $25 gets right back into harness and 
starts working again. 


If you are subjected to red tape for settle- 
ment, you can figure a minimum of six months 
before your money is forthcoming. You have 
lost the use of that money all this time and 
if you consider your money worth only 6% 
you have lost 75 cents, 


At this particular time, settlements delayed 
a year are not unusual, thus doubling the in- 
terest charge against your money, raising it 


to $1.50. 


We are considering here the loss of but one 
package in a year—and yet this $1.50 expend- 
ed in NORTH AMERICA — 


PARCEL POST INSURANCE 


would protect thirty $25 packages—a total possible in- 
demnity of $750. 

The North America Parcel Post Policy is in the form 
of a book of coupons and can be used by any clerk in 
your place. Simply detach a coupon and place it in the 
package or attach it to the invoice. You wrap and in- 
sure m one operation. For large shippers we have an 
Open Policy form. 

Pack right and ship right. Care in your shipping de- 
partment has as much to do with keeping your custom- 
ers satisfied and retaining their good will as the quality 
of the goods you sell them. 

Do not use descriptive labels, as they invite theft. 

Let us show you how losses can be reduced. This 
is a feature of North America service of which you 
should avail yourself. 

Use the coupon below. 


Insurance Compan 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA , 
Capital $4,000,000 | Agents Everywhere Assets Over $30,000,000 


The Oldest American Stock Insurance Company 
Writers of FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, MERCHANDISE 
FLOATERS, BAGGAGE, ETC. 
Experience Stability Service 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
Dept. P, Third and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 

Enclosed is $5.00, for which send book of 
100 coupons, which insures 100 pac 
valued up to $25 each, or 50 packages at- $50 
each, and so on. 


I am also interested in 
form of insurance. 
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| Digest of New Complaints | 


No. 10532. The Mutual Brokers of Regina (Canada), Ltd., vs. 
American Railway Express Co. et al. 

Excessive charges on cherries from Cove, Ore., 
Asks reparation of $267.65. 

No. 10674, Sub. No. 2. E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
Atlanta & West Point et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on cottonseed hull shavings 
from Lakewood Station, Ga., to Hopewell, Va. Asks cease 
and desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10693, Sub. No. 2. The Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, O., vs. New York, Chicago & St. Louis et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
iron and steel rails and cross ties from Cleveland to New 
York. Asks for cease and desist order, just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 10693, Sub. No. 3. 
& O. et al. 

Unjust and discriminatory rates on iron and steel rails 
and cross ties from Cleveland to Baltimore. Asks just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10729. New York & Pennsylvania Co., Lock Haven, Pa., vs. 
Director General Hines, in control of New York Central et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on bituminous coal from 
mining points in Pennsylvania to Lock Haven. Asks cease 
and desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10707, Sub. No. 1. E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. vs. Bos- 
ton & Maine et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on box shooks from points 
in Maine to Newbridge, Del. Asks cease and desist order, 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10707, Sub. No. 2. E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. vs 
ton & Maine et al. : 

Unjust and unreasona*ie rate on box shooks from points 
in Maine to Newbridge, Del. Asks cease and desist order, 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10726. Central Steel Co., Massillon, O., vs. C. & O. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on bituminous coal from 
points in Kanawha district of West Virginia to Massillon, O. 
Asks for reparation. 

No. 10727. B. F. Sturtevant Co., Readville, Mass., vs. 
York, New Haven & Hartford et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on iron and steel castings 
and iron and steel tubing between Framingham and Read- 
ville, Mass. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No. 10728. Herman Gross, doing business as the Puritan Glass 
Co., Shinglehouse, Pa., vs. Director General Hines et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on soda ash, sand and lime, 
and glass containers between Shinglehouse, Pa., and points 
in New York, Ohio, Connecticut and Massachusetts. Asks 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and ‘repara- 


to Regina. 


The Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. B. 


. Bos- 


New 


tion. 
No. 10730. El Paso Sash and Door Co., El Paso, Tex., vs. El 
Paso & Southwestern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on sash, doors, millwork and 
lumber from El Paso, Tex., to Ajo, Ariz. Asks just and 
reasonable rates. 

No. 10731. Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., New York, vs. Lehigh 
Valley et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on anthracite 
coal from points in Pennsylvania to points in New Jersey 
and other states. Asks cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable charges and reparation. 

No. 10732. The Eastern Lumber Co., Tonawanda, 
New York Central et al. 

Seeks to recover $70 alleged overcharge on car of lumber 
from Elk River, Idaho, to New York City. 

No. 10733. The National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ 
et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on _ brick 
and clay hollow building tile. Alleges rates are so high as 
to greatly restrict traffic. Manufacturers, it is averred, face 
financial ruin unless they obtain relief from ‘‘onerous burden 
of freight rates.’’ Asks for cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10734. Monroe Chamber of Commerce, Monroe, La., vs. 
Illinois Central et al. 

Alleges that rate of 27%c on grain products from Cairo, 
Tll., to Monroe and West Monroe, La., is unjust and un- 
reasonable. Asks for rate of 224%4c and reparation. 

No. _— Pyrene Manufacturing Co. vs. New York Central 
et al. 

Complains of charges on shipment of fire extinguishers 
from New York to Los Angeles and Seattle, based on joint 
through first class rate of $3.70 per 100 lbs. Alleges that 
shipments were entitled to third class rate of $2.65. Asks 
reparation. 

No. 10736. Lowry Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
Southwestern et al. 

Unreasonable charges for car service on lumber at Jones- 
boro, Ark. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable 
charges and reparation. 

No. 10737. Monroe Shingle Co., 
Southwestern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cypress shingles from 
Monroe to points in Texas in that they exceed rates on yel- 
low pine lumber. Asks cease and desist order, application of 
yellow pine lumber rates and reparation. 

No. 8305, Sub. No. 6. Dennis Bros. Lumber Co. vs. 
Philadelphia & Norfolk et al. 

Respondents’ petition for rehearing. 

No. 10738. Glade Lumber Co., Erwin, W. Va., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Seeks to recover $69.26 damages alleged to have resulted 
from refusal of carrier to forward —e ed of lumber from 
M. & K. Junction, W. Va., to Falconer, N. 


x. Sa TH 


Assn. 


vs. St. Louis 


Monroe, La., vs. St. Louis 


New York, 
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No. 10739. The Central Iron and Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., vs. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al. 

Seeks recovery of $90,000 from Pennsylvania R. R. and seme 
amount from Philadelphia & Reading R. R. for service in 
spotting cars which should have been performed by de- 
fendants. Asks that defendants be ordered to cease and 
desist from practice of receiving spotting car service without 
allowing to complainant a reasonable allowance out of the 
line haul rate. 

No. 10740. The Buckeye Steel Castings Co., 
Hocking Valley et al. 

Seeks reparation for cost of switching services performed 
by the complainant. 

No. 10186. Sheldon Axle and Spring Co. vs. Lehigh Valley et al. 

Petition for rehearing. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too [ate to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


July 16—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner McGehee. 

10552—Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. Co. et al. vs. Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie R. R. Co. et al. 

10552 (Sub. No. 1)—Pittsburgh & bes Virginia Ry. Co. et al. 
vs. Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. et al. 

= (Sub. No. a & West Virginia Ry. Co. et al. 

rc c & wt. te R. Co. et al. 

10552 (Sub. No. 3) "Pitteburgh & alee Virginia Ry. Co. et al. 

vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. et al. 


July 16—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Marshall: 
10664—Perishable freight investigation. 
15th Section Applications 7738, 7837 and 7836. 


July 16—San Francisco, Cal.—Commissioners Hall, 
Eastman: 
10656—Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. M. D. & S. et al. 
Argument if desired. 
10040—U. M. Slater, Inc., et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 


July 16—Chicago, Ill—Commissioner Woolley: 
s wy on + ea Home Oil Co. vs. Director General, the 
. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


July en ane Tenn.—Examiner Graham 
oe Freight Bureau et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. R. 
o. et al 
7” ee Cellulose Co. et al. vs. Can. Pac. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
July 18—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Brown: 
10227—Electric Railway Mail Pay. 
July 18—Grand Forks, N. D.—Examiner Waters: 
=e Bros. & Crum Co. vs. American Ry. Express Co. 
et al. 
July 19—Jackson, Tenn.—Examiner Graham: 
10601—Model Mill Co. vs. Mobile & Ohio et al. Such por- 
tions of fourth section application 2138 filed by Mobile & 
Ohio R. R. seeking authority to continue to charge for the 
transportation of wheat, C. L., from Cayce, Jordan & Mos- 
cow, Ky., to Trenton, ‘Tenn., rates that are higher than 
those contemporaneously maintained on like traffic to 
Kenton, Tenn., and other intermediate points. 


July 21—Portland, Ore.—Commissioners Hall, Daniels and East- 


Columbus, O., vs. 


Daniels and 


man: ' 
10448—Inland Empire Shippers’ League vs. Hines et al. 
10458—Commission of Public Docks of Portland et al. vs. 
Hines et al. 
10668—City of Warrenton vs. Walla Walla Valley Ry. et al. 
10698—Public Service Commission of Oregon vs. Ore.-Wash. 
R. R. and Nav. Co. et al. 
July 21—Chicago, Ill—Commissioner Myer: 
Ex-parte 67—TIllinois Classification. 
July 21—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner hw te 
10469—Hudson Mule Co. vs. A. & S. F. et al. 


July 22—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner ¢ ana 
10227—Electric Railway Mail Pay. 
July 23—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Marshall: 
10664—Perishable freight investigation. 
15th Section Applications 7738, 7837 and 7836. 
July 24—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Brown: 
10227—Electric Railway Mail Pay. 
July 24—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Gaddess: 
10436—Park Bros. vs. L. & N. et al. Portions of 4th sect. 
app. 1952 of L. & N. R. R. 
July 25—Argument at Washington: 
oe E. Deeker & Sons vs. Minneapolis & St. 
et al. 
July 26—Cincinnati, Ohio—Examiner Brown: 
10227—Electric Railway Mail Pay. 
July 26—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Gaddess: 
10496—Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. Director General, the C. 
Oo. & T. PB. Ry. Co. et al. 


Louis 


PAYMENT OF DAMAGE CLAIMS 
Case No. 10696, Jacob E. Decker & Sons vs. the 


Director-General et al., has been assigned for hearing and 
oral argument, July 25, at 10 a. m., before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, at Washington, D. C. This case 
involves the question of whether the carriers have a right 
to pay damage claims after two years has expired, not- 
withstanding the two-year limitation clause in the uniform 
bill of lading. Many shippers are interested in this ques- 
tion, and the carriers as well as the shippers are seeking 
an early decision. 
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RATES CHANGE!! 


All Shippers are vitally interested in 
any tariff changes which affect rates 
on their commodities. 


It is worth while to know of these 
changes promptly. 


We will make up a table of your 
principal rates now effective and then 
watch daily for changes therein, advis- 
ing you by wire or letter. 


We term this our “watching” service. 
Tell us what you want and we will 
quote you our terms. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
505 Colo. Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Rate, Tariff, Legal and Miscellaneous Special Service Departments. 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 





Spencer Transfer, NorthCarolina | _—_xesuirpinc warEHousE 


(Largest Freight Transfer Station In the South) 


For quick service to the Carolinas and upper Georgia 
consign pool cars to us for distribution. Through mer- 
chandise cars loaded out daily for this entire territory. 


Acme Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., of New York 


H. N. McEwen, Resident Manager. P. O. Salisbury, N. C. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 


Gives quicker a by steam and electric lines 
o all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CoO. 


Members Am: ican Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 


Western Transfer and Storage Ce. 
220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
FORWARD ERS AND GISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 


219-23 North 11th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 


6 Warehouses on Track—4 Sprinkled 


Insurance Rate, 20c. Trackage Space, Two Blocks 
General Transfer and Forwarding 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
The Natural Hub’ for West of Missouri River Car Load Distribution 


Trains make up on = ‘11 Main Lines 
5 Railroads and serve (41 Branch Lines 


Shippers’gInterests Conserved. Fireproof Warehouse 


STAR VAN & STORAGE C0., Lincoln, Nebraska 


OAKLAND wy Vaazerra.ay-\ SACRAMENTO 
POOL CAR SERVICE 





LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE® 


Warehouses and Docks 





CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Deilvery Service 
and Carioad Distributors 





RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F. W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 71TH STREET 


66 Car Switch CHICAGO, ILL. | ©=’s, 1000 Cars 


New Chicago, Ill, Sta. 
Tl. Cent. Main lune ° 
Grand Crossing, Il, Sta. ! Sta. 
I. C. or Nickel Plate ‘Delivery Belt By. Be of Chgo, ar. J. * & B. Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities 
Thru Transit 


and Chicago Freight 
GENERAL ISH STORAGE, TRANSFERRING 


Carolina Storage & Distributing Co. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


We store and distribute all classes of freight. Modern 
brick warehouse located on railroad tracks. Pool car 
distribution a specialty. Being centrally located, Raleigh 
is t the most logical distributing point foy.the Carolinas. 


GLOBE DELIVERY COMPANY 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Best Distribution Point in the West. 5 Warehouses 
Trackage Space, 7 Cars. Carload and Bulked Package 
Distribution. Use Globe Service for Your Merchandise 
Distribution. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
«Pony EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH MISSOURI 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for pa ana 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a s,ecialty. 
THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


| ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO jorth, South, East and West 
é. G Buckles ied ssa Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us Yer distribution to North, South, East and West 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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LESSORS BUILDERS 


STEEL TANK CARS 


Into the cars of this company is put the best of tried 
and tested railroad practice. All parts are standard 
and replaceable without delay, facilitating repairs 
and reducing time out of service to a minimum. 


The plants of the company carry a complete 
supply of tank car materials and parts, which, in 
addition to the many shop labor saving devices, 
insure prompt action on all repair work. 
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Webster Bldg., Chicago Coffeyville, Kansas 
Daniels Bldg., Tulsa Chicago 
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